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ORIGINS COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HAVE lately received the following 
| experiments on the disease called 
the Smut in Wheat, from Mr. Thomas 
Batchelor, the ingenious author of the 
“ Agricultural Survey of Bedfordshire ;” 
and request for it a place in your Maga- 
zine—the British repository in chief for 
all useful and curious subjects. I shall 
probably have something additional to 
offer on my own account in the course: 
of the present season. 

JoHN LAWRENCE, 
Somers-Town ; Sept. 13. 





Lidlington, near Woburn, Beds. 
Sir, 

The principal diseases which affect 
crops of wheat, viz. mildew and smut, 
are of very great importance to be un- 
derstood, and, if possible, prevented; 
inasmuch as they sometimes diminish 
the value of a crop, to the amount of 
one-third, or more. The following ex- 
periments may perhaps tend to throw 
some additional light on this mysterious 
subject ;—I procured some very smutty 
offal wheat for the purpose of making 
these experiments. _ 

On the 18th of March, 1816, three 


separate parcels of the smutty wheat .p 


Were sown in some vacant spots of a 
field of wheat, then growing ; and one 
parcel of the same’ wheat after having 
been washed many times in warm water. 

On the 30th of March, two parcels of 
the same wheat—one smutty, and the 
other washed, as before—were sown ina 
garden: and, in order more particularly 
to prove what influence the changes of 
- atmosphere might possess over these 

sfases, a quantity of the smatty wheat 
Was sown in a garden-pot, with the in- 
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‘tention of keeping it within the house 
‘during the whole period: of its vege- 


tation. : 

About the 10th of April, Messrs. 
James and Samuel Batchelor sowed a 
quantity of smutty wheat, (from the 
same sample,) in a corner of a sandy 
field ; and, close adjoining to it, another 
patch of very clean wheat, in its natural 
state—such as they had sown the pre- 
ceding autumn for a crop, 

By the result of these experiments, it 
appears that the popular opinion, that 
the black and ill-scented powder of smut- 
balls is infectious, is well founded ; and 
such has been the case with respect to 
most. of the experenents that I have 
made of this kind within the last twelve 
years. When the wheat had been upon 
the ear but a very few days, the smat- 
balls might be discovered. 

Those smutty patches which were 
sown in the field and the garden, on the 
18th and 30th of March, appeared, 
when approaching to ripeness, about 
one-sixth smutty. The produce of the 


‘wheat that had been well washed before 


it was sown contained a portion of 
smutt, yet not nearly so much as the 
other; and there was but litle smut.in 
the surrounding crop.—The smutted 
arcel sown, in another field, about the 
10th of April, appeared to contain about 
one-tenth of smutted ears; but, m the 
adjoining parcel (of about half a square 


‘pole), sown with clean wheat, not one 


smutty ear could be found. Such was 
also the case with a whole field sown 
with similar clean wheat in the autumn 
of 1815. Both the patches of wneat 
‘sown about the 10th of April were ren- 

dered nearly worthless by the mildew. 
_ Though E believe there are but very 
few farmers in the kingdom who have 
Pp any 
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any doubt of the infectious nature of 
the disease in question, yet it has 
often been matter of wonder to find the 
infection take place in some instances 
to a very great extent, while in others 
it has been but slight: this shows, evi- 
dently, that the time of sowing, the soil, 
the season, &e. are concerned in the 
result, It is however regarded as a 
general rule (and, as far as my expe- 
rience reaches, it is a good one), that 
clean seed is the most likely to produce 
aclean crop. Lime, and other caustic 
substances, are probably useful in 
cleansing foul seed; but it is doubtful 
whether any of them are infallible. 

The result of the experiment of 
smutty wheat set in a garden-pot, and 
kept all the summer in a south-western 
parlour-window, seems not a little ex- 
traordinary, as it proved by far more 
smutty than such as grew in the open 
air in this very ungenial season. Some 
of the ears were half out on the Ist of 
August; and one of them was found to 
be smutty five days afterwards. The 
ears were small, as might be expected 
—some containing only one or two 
corns ; but several of them were an inch 
Jong, and very similar to such as are 
often seen on very cold clays. The 
whole number of ears was forty-eight ; 
of.which eleven were sound, containing 
forty-seven good corns, and no smut- 
balls: the other thirty-seven ears were 
entirely smutted, and did not contain 
one good corn. The wheat in this ex- 
periment was ripe about Oct. 12th; it 
had not been watered for some time, 
perhaps three wecks: the corns were 
good, but slightly indented in some 
places—probably owing to the want of 
water. 

All the patches of experimental 
wheat which grew in the open air were 
much mildewed; but especially those 
sown about the 10th of April: but that 
which grew in the parlour was slender 
in the stalk, and of a pale yellow co- 
Jour; and, on a minute inspection of 
the whole, not a single spot of mildew, 
red-gum, or any other disease beside 
smut, could be discovered, either on 
the straw or the chaff. This wheat was 
sometimes watered with clear water; 
but, as it grew in only about 4 lbs. of 
mould (when dry), it was thought ne- 
cessary to use a liquor rather more nu- 
tritious, viz. three-fourths pump-water, 
and one-fourth of the drainings of dung- 
hills. The stalks and leaves (except 
near the bottom) were never wetted 
during their growth, nor exposed to the 


external air, or currents of wind: the 
- *. . . ’ 
pot in which they grew being continua 
in-doors, except in a single j ; 
early in the spring, in which they were 
exposed to the open air and the gy, 
about two hours, in a fine afternoon, 

I imagine this last-mentioned eX peri- 
ment, in particular, clearly indicates, 
that the mildew and the smut in wheat 
are diseases so entirely independant and 
distinct in their character, that they cay. 
not possibiy originate in the same cause, 
It is a subject well deserving the inyes. 
tigation of the man of science, and the 
amateur of agriculture—if any amateurs 
yet remain of that most unfortunate and 
heavily-burdened profession. 

(Signed) ‘THomaAs Batcuetor. 
James Batcuetor. 
SAMUEL BATCHELOR, 
—agn 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
REJOICE to hear that, among the 
many patriotic associations which 
do honour to our age and country, itis 
in contemplation to form another, which 
shall have for its object the enormity of 
the various species of eruelty daily ex- 
ercised upon the inferior animals; and 
that the editor of the Monthly Maga- 
zine has signified his intention to “ en- 
courage correspondence on this affect- 
ing subject.” 

An humble individual, living at a 
distance from the metropolis, can do 
little more than express her good wishes 
for its success; together with her readi- 
ness to contribute her annual mite to- 
wards carrying it into execution, when- 
ever the plan shall be sufficiently ma- 
tured, and a committee appointed to 
transact its affairs and receive subscrip- 
tions. In the mean time, I agree pet- 
fectly, sir, with your various humane 
correspondents, that, could the public 
attention be excited to the subject, 
means might easily be devised to check 
many of these enormities, if not entirely 
to prevent them ; and that one mode of 
doing it would be the circulation of 
small tracts, containing an account of 
many savage practices sanctioned by 
long usage, and which are the more 
liable to escape observation from their 
universality. 

A friend of mine, a daughter of the 
late eminent Dr. Cullen, published a 
novel about four years ago, entitled, 


““MornNTON;” the leading object of 


which is, to point out many of these 


cruelties; to excite an abborrence of 


them, and to infuse a general spirit of 
indpess 
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kindness towards avimals, This work 
you may not have seen ; for, owing toa 
variety of untoward circumstances, 
which it were useless to cnumerate, it 
has not circulated so generally, or ob- 
tained the celebrity which might have 
been expected, and which it really 
merits.* If, however, some of your 
numerous correspondents, who are in- 
terested in this proposed plan of bene- 
yolence, would read “ Mornton,” they 
would find many practices adverted to 
and censured, which it might be useful 
to bring forward; not certainly on the 
authority of the heroine of a novel, but 
which the author, it is believed, would 
be ready to authenticate as facts that 
have fallen within her own knowledge. 
There is one great truth which ought 
ever to be held in remembrance ;—that, 
whatever may be the portion of intellect 
allotted, whether to the individual or to 
the specics, among the various grada- 
tions of being, from man down to the 
lowest reptile, all are equally indebt- 
ed for the powers they may possess 
to the free unmerited goodness of the 
Great Father and Lord of all; that in 
their measure all are capable of enjoy- 
ing pleasure, or liable to suffer pain ; 
that, in the language of the poct— 
The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporeal sufferance feels a pang as 
great 
As when a giant dies— 


and, therefore, that it must be highly 
offensive in his sight, ** whose tender 
mercies are over all his works,” whether 
thoughtlessly, wantonly, or from mo- 
lives of sordid self-interest, to be guilty 
of any deed of cruelty, or to oppress or 
ii-use any one, even of what we may 
deem the very lowest of his creatures. 
With sincere good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the proposed -institution, I re- 
main, &e, CaTH. CAPPE. 
York ; Sept. 20, 





* We agree with Mrs. Cappe in the 
claims of this work to general perusal, 
and earnestly recommend it to.our readers 
a possessing all the usual interest of a 
novel, united with far higher merits in the 
general spirit of philosophy, patriotism, 
and benevolence, which pervades its 
pages. We were not aware of the pe. 
culiar circumstances alluded ‘to, which 
operated to retard its circulation; and, 
therefore, have frequently wondered at 

lntervening popularity of other works, 
hot possessed of any share of its preten- 
81008, DITOR, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, § 
QO‘ the chimney-sweeping question, I 

have at present to say, that in the 
Island of Guernsey—whose town is 
thickly inhabited, the houses in general 
very high, nothing but pit-coal burnt, 
fires very rare indeed, and the chimneys 
in every variety of shape—they have 
perhaps scarcely ever been swept by 
any other mode than a bundle of furze 
attached to a rope, and passed repeat- 
edly from the top to the bottom by a 
man in cach situation. 

I shall feel much obliged to any of 
your correspondents (who feel compe- 
tent) to give a reply to the following 
queries :— 

ist. Is insanity as frequent in the United 
States of America, in proportion to popu- 
lation, as in Great Britain? 

2d. Is there any rivalship between the 
different states ? Does such rivalship pro- 
duce a feeling of hostility, and has it 
caused any local and restrictive laws on 
the freedom of their mutual intercourse 2? 
Particularly, is the trade in provisions 
perfectly free and unrestrained, and sub- 


ject to no local duties throughout the 


whole of the Union? 

3d. What is the best and latest publi- 
cation on the constitution and laws of the 
United States ? 

4th. Are the Public Lifeand Proceedings 
of the Earl of Selkirk any where in print; 
and, if so, where to be found ? 3 

J. Ha 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

DESCRIPTION of the TIMEKEEPER and 

PENDULUM, for which the SOCIETY OF 

ARTS voted their GOLD 1S!S MEDAL 

and TWENTY GUINEAS to MR, WILLIAM 

WYNN FARNHAM, during their last sESs- 

SION ; communicated by the INVENTOR. 
4 bow scapement acts as the common 
- i dead scapement; but the pallets 
are constructed of segments of cylinders, 
which move on small axes, during the 
whole time the tooth of the wheel is in 
contact with each; which reduces the 
friction in that important part atleast 
nineteen-twenticths, as compared with 
the dead scapement. Small cylinders 
are placed instead of leaves in the pinions, 
which go round on pivots one-fifth of 
their diameter when the teeth of the 
wheels are in contact with them ; conse- 
quently four-fifths of the friction is there 
got rid of. The pivots of all the move- 
ment-wheels are suspended on friction- 
wheels, which diminish their friction 
twenty or twenty-five to one in those 
Pp 2 parts, 
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arts, and supersede the use of jewels. 
‘he motion-wheels and pulley are eu- 
tirely dispensed with. aid a 

Besides the advantage of getting rid 
of so much of that changeable resistance, 
the effect of friction, an important one Is 
gained—for it will not be necessary to 
oil any part of this movement, which is 
usual in others. No part but the pivots 
of the friction-wheels and cylinders will 
require oil; and those are so remote, in 
point of influence, that the maintaining 
power, and the resistance of the friction 
of the scapement, will be always equal 
in all variations of temperature and 
foulness. ‘The pendulum must, there- 
fore, oscillate at all times in an equal 
arc of vibration; which will prevent the 
necessily of using any artificial means 
to preserve the isochronism of unequal 
arcs. 

The pendulum is constracted of com- 
pensating rods, but has all its rods at 
rest except the one which supports the 
bal! ; it therefore does not suffer that re- 
sistance in passing through the air as the 
gridiron one, which resistance is always 
subject to change, from the continual 
variation of the density of the atmos- 
phere. It is made in such a manner 
that the proportionate lengths of the com- 
pensating rods can be altered in the most 
minute degree ; consequently, they can 
be adjusted with the greatest accuracy 
—a thing which has hitherto been diffi- 
cult, or perhaps impossible, to ac- 
complish. 

i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AD youringenious theorist, Philos, 
considered a little lounger ‘on the 
subject he has so well treated, he would, 
{ doubt not, have compleatly elucidated 
the extraordinary appearance of the 
“floating island ;” for he has, doubtless, 
shewn the power which forces this mass 
to the surface; but he has not, to my 
satisfaction, explained the application 
of it: he says, “the question of the 
greatest diflicuity is, how this gas can 
be accumulated in suflicient quantity to 
buoy up the mass:” this does not appear 
to mc 80 difficult of solution, when it is 
recollected, that, in addition to the roots 
of plants, (for L am fully persuaded of 
their powerful agency,) there generally 
is a large quantity of extraneons liga- 
mentous matter in this very porous 


species of land—a circumstance highly. 


demonstrable in the bog-earth, cither of 
Ireland or Scotland, where very fre- 
quently are found large portions of 


[Nov. 1, 


charred wood: this aggregate of 
matter, assuming, as may be easily ima. 
gined, a reticulated texture, : 
the accumulation of gas generated from 
below, (and very likely partly from 
within ;) and, the density of the-earth a 
the surface not permitting the easy 
escape of the air, it floats as‘a reversed 
saucer would in a bowl of water, from 
the impossibility of the disengagement 
of that portion of air betwixt the sur. 
face of the fluid and the upper and 
inner surface of the saueer. But how is 
the occasional elevation of this island 
to be accounted for? I consider that 
the gas, which from time to time has 
been collecting, is at any time sufficient 
to float that mass of earth in any clearer 
atmosphere than our’s, and that the 
constant pressure and great resistance 
offered by our climate, is the reason we 
so seldom witness the phenomenon; but, 
when we have a season wherein ont 
atmosphere is more than usually rare- 
fied, I have little doubt but that it will 
be seen to rise, since, the pressure from 
above being less, the pressure from 
below will be proportionably increased; 
and I think that it will be found on en- 
quiry, that, whenever it has made its 
appearance, the season -has partaken 
more of the nature of the Italian climate 
than is usual. Its period of continuance 
will of course depend on the same 
causes. Philos has only considered the 
air as rising from below, and _ thus 
forcing the island to the surface. Now, it 
would be difficult to account for the 
mode of action, unless we offered some 
method of confining the gas, by which, 
from its resistance, it might be made 
effective, as otherwise it would rise by 
the sides of the earth and escape. He 
further objects to the term “ floating 
island:” now, I presume that the term 
may be applied to every thing that, by 
its buoyancy, is either permanent of 
locomotive on the surface of any fluid, 
and it matters not whether that’ sub- 
stance be connected or not with the 
land. 

Allow me to remark also, as one 
proof of my hypothesis being correct, & 
citcumstance in his own paper ; he says, 
“that, on piercing the earth with a long 
pole, carburetted hydrogen is diset- 
gaged :” on any other ground than what 
I have just offered, I see no mode 
accounting for this fact, which, I humbly 
submit, removes any difficulty that might 
at first sight offer itself on perusing this 
assertion. ‘Trusting to Philos’s liberality 
in considering my motives for Te 
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him, and to your politeness in givin 
this paper a place in your Magazine ; 
an, &C. ALPHABETICUS. 

17, Clement's Inn. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
IR, 

T js a common notion, that “the 
| whiff” of a large bullet, passing 
very close to a man, may prove fatal: 
but I doubt whether there be any well- 
authenticated fact of that kind. The 
ease of Capt. Downie, on which some 
of your ingenious correspondents have 
been lately reasoning, has been misre- 

nted. That brave officer and most 
amiable man lost his life, indeed, by 
means of a ball which did not touch his 
person; but the circumstances were 
different. F 

As his ship was approaching the 
enemy, he leaped upon the carriage of 
one of the great guns on deck, for the 
purpose of enlarging his view; and, 
while standing there, a canuon-shot, the 
first that was fired, struck direct against 
the carriage, expending its whole force 
onthe mass. The captain instantly fell 
lifeless. 

The confusion of the fight probably 
prevented any accurate observations 
being made on the appearances pro- 
duced on the body by the concussion: 
but the watch he wore was rendered 
useless by the shock; and I have seen 
its chain, with the links shapeless and 
distorted, and the seal, from which the 
stone had separated, shattered, and the 
sides collapsed together. 

—_—= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

FTER the absurdity of our old com- 
mercial policy had been pointed 

out and remedied, it has seemed extra- 
ordinary to some~ persons who- have 
treated on the subject of usury, and,among 
others, to Mr. Bentham, that the laws 
against usury, which they consider to 
have been passed in the same spirit as 
the former restrictions on mercantile en- 
terprise, should be suffered still to remain 
unrepealed. Among living authors who 
have exerted themselves in dispelling 
the mists which prejudice and ignorance 
have raised around us, Mr. Bentham 
stands eminently conspicuous; but it 
secms to me, that, in considering the 
question of usury, he has allowed himself 
fo be imposed on and prejudiced by his 
ardour for improvement. I have here 
attempted to point out a few, of what I 
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conceive, the fallacies in his arguments 
in favour of the repeal of the laws in 
question, These laws (allowing some- 
thing for prejudice, both religious and 


 political,) were originally enacted as a 


nee i re extravagant, the indi- 
gent, and the foolish, against thedesigns 
of men more peadent iad more artful 
than themselves, The legislature may 
perhaps, too, have considered that a 
spirit of gambling was likely to be ex- 
cited by an unlimited allowance of in- 
terest on money loans. For the former 
of these purposes, Mr. Bentham has at- 
tempted to shew they are perfectly use- 
less, and that they are in most cases at- 
tended with injury where they were 
meant to do geod. He begins his stric- 
tures by considering the case of the 
prodigal ; and he very justly remarks, 
that it may well be doubted whether it is 
the legitimate object of the lawgiver, 
thus to infer between a man and 
himself: but it surely is the legitimate 
object of the lawgiver to prevent a man 
from being injured by another, even if 
that power of injury was given by his 
own carelessness or folly. Let us con- 
sider, then, whether the usury laws are of 
no service in preventing an extravagant 
man from being imposed on and injured 
by others:—he squa his moncy, 
until he finds himself in difficulties; to 
relieve the pressure on him, he must 
have recourse to borrowing; and a person 
of this description, although he be not 
insane, is not likely to give himsclf the 
trouble of going from one money-lender 
to another, to try which will lend him at 
the lowest rate. He stands in imme- 
diate want of money, and will, in all pro- 
bability, wish to have the transaction se- 
cret; and for these reasons, and probably 
through ignorance of what he ought to 
give, will submit without inquiry to the 


- terms of the first person who is willing to 


relieve him. But, says Mr. Bentham, 
it is these very Jaws that would make a 
lender, in a case of this sort, charge high 
interest as a compensation for the risk he 
runs from the illegality of the business. 
But, it seems to me, that these very laws 
would be an inducement to him to charge 
much lower interest ; for, as these trans- 
actions are generally confined to the bor- 
rower and the lender, the great risk run 
by the lender is, that the borrower will 
refuse to pay what he has agreed to pay, 
and will plead the usuriousness of the 


* contract; and it is clear that no one can 


lay an information against the lender 
to recover the penalties awarded by wl 
2 or 
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for this offence without the concurrence 
of the borrower. The higher then the 
rate of interest is that the borrower is 
obliged to pay, the more likely is he to 
be driven to this only method of extri- 
cating himself from his difficulty. 

“But,” proceeds Mr. B. “ the lender 
will always look more to the security of- 
fered than to the character of the bor- 
rower, and those who have securities to 
give are not protected by the law.” 
Why, who then are protected by the law? 
The law declares that all bonds, con- 
tracts, &c. for usurious considerations, 
are void, and it awards a penalty of 
ireble the sum lent to any one who will 
sue for it. So far, indeed, does the law 
extend, that a bill-of-exchange given for 
a usarious consideration is void, even in 
the hands of an innocent person, Here 
then is surely protection enpugh, what- 
ever be the nature of the security given. 

The next argument which Mr. Ben- 
tham attempts to confute is, that these 
laws afford protection to the indigent; 
and this he is so far from allowing, that 
he contends, on the contrary, they in- 
jure, and, in many cases, tend utterly to 
ruinhim. ‘To corroborate this, he putsa 
case—which iscertainly an extreme one; 
he supposes an indigent person to be so 
greatly in want of money, that his suc- 
cess in lile depends upon his being able 
to borrow ; and, not having good security, 
no one will lend him, except at a higher 
rate of interest than that allowed by law; 
and this rate, supposing it werc lawful, 
he is willing to give. ‘“‘'The laws, there- 
fore,” says Mr. B. “out of pure kind- 
ness to this poor man, not only prevent 
him from benefitting himself, but help to 
erush him,” 

Allowing the justice of all this, we 
must consider that the utility or inutility 
of laws is not to be decided on by the 
way in which they act in particular 
cases; many may be stated in which 
these are a defence to the indigent ; but 
these instances give no strength to the 
argument, either on the one side or the 
other. Let us consider here, then, what 
would be the effect of the repeal of these 
laws in another point of view: no one 
would then lend money to an indigent 
person without security,— without charg- 
ing high interest as a compensation for 
the risk: the hopes of great profit would 
jure many thus to hazard their capital; 
running the chances of making large 
gains, or of being ruined. If they an- 
swered, then, no other purpose than to 
check this sort of gambling, and to pre- 
vent the ruin and distress—its certain 
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eoncomitants, the laws against usy I 
nt gy imagine had not been enacted iy 

Mr. Bentham cannot see either tha 
these laws afford any protection to sim- 
plicity ; ‘nothing is so easily ascertained 
as the market-rate of interest—itis the 
same all ever the community.” He has 
before said that no one rate of interest 
can be adapted to every man’s situation; 
how then can the rate of interest be the 
same ail over the community? and why 
is its market-rate so casily ascertained? 
and, if these laws were repealed, would 
a person be as little likely to be cheated 
in borrowing money. as he is in the pu- 
chase of goods? The loan of money is 
very different in every respect from. the 
sale of goods; few persons think of 
making a living by lending money,.but, 
when they have. more than they know 
well how to employ, they will lend it for 
the sake of profit. 

If an exorbitant price be charged by 
any one for his goods, more. than by 
others of the same business, he will ult- 
mately injure himself; for, although he 
may once or twice sell them at his price, 
customers will not continue to come to 
his shop, they will go where they can 
get them on more reasonable terms; and 
the man thus imposing will lose his bu 
siness, and his means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. But money may be lent on exor- 
bitant interest, where the person so lend- 
ing may not be able or willing to lend 
again; and, even if be be inclined to do 
so, his having before lent in an impropet 
manner will not have the same notoriely 
as if he had imposed in the sale of goods. 
There is not, therefore, the same check 
on the frauds of money-lenders as there 
is on those of merchants and tradesmen. 

It is to be remarked, too, that, m 
Many private transactions between 
persons connected with one another, the 
repeal of these laws would afford oppol- 
tunities, and hold out inducements, to 
every species of fraud and imposition; 
allurements would be offered by it sul- 
ficiently strong to seduce those whose 
morality was not of the strictest, from 
the paths of probity and honour. Mr. 
Bentham has compared the case of a 
person overreached in borrowing monty 
with one deceived in the purchase © 
lands or goods; and he conceives the 
former to be in the better situation © 
the two, as, having the security in his 
own hands, there is no possible difficulty 
in his obtaining redress. But, supp 
sing these laws repealed; how is he, by 
any possibility, to obtain redress? — 
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ne go into a court of justice and com- 
plain that the lender has made his rate 
of interest too high, when the law allows 
him to make it as high as he can? 

The latter part of Mr. Bentham’s 
work is filled by'a letter from him to 
Adam Smith, on the impropriety of dis- 
couraging projectors and the advantage 
the repeal of the laws against usury 
would afford to them, by placing a 
larger capital at their disposal for car- 
rving on their designs. He seems to 
imagine, that Dr. Smith has contended 
that governments ought to discourage all 
projectors of every sort, and that, tov, 
out of tenderness to the projectors them- 
selves; and, if this be Dr. Smith’s doc- 
trine, Mr. Bentham has certainly tri- 
umphantly confuted him. But those 
projectors whom that celebrated author 
would wish to have discouraged, are 
those only who would command more 
money by the repeal of these laws; 
those who, without any probability, and 
sometimes without any hope of success, 
prey on the credulity of the public, and 
ruin all who have the simplicity to con- 
fide in them. Where there is any pro- 
bable ground of success, there is no 
want at present either of capital or in- 
dividuals ready to engage in any new 
speculation, The different tracks of 
commerce lately discovered, and ‘the 
various improvements that have taken 
place within these few years in our 
mechanics and manufactures, are suffi- 
cient proofs that these laws are no 
drawback on inventive industry. It 
would be difficult, [ should imagine, to 
discover how money lent at a high in- 
terest to projectors of this latter descrip- 
tion, would enable them the more easily 
to carry on their plans. An improve- 
ment in mechanics, or manufacture, is 
seldom attended with any profit for many 
years; and, if in addition to their other 
expenditures their profits are to be clog- 
ged by the payment of this interest, 
which we must suppose exorbitantly 
high, in consequence of the risk run, 
few persons, however sanguine, will be 
led to engage in designs of this sort. 
It must be observed too, in considering 
this part of the subject, that interest 
higher than the legal rate, indeed with- 
out any restriction, may be lawfully 
taken at present, when the principal 
lent is itself put in danger. Mr. Ben- 
tham, in the course of his work, has 
te or before us one or two cases 

tere these laws are certainly a hard- 
maa and many more ‘may perhaps be 
round, But he has himself well illus- 
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trated the position, that general is to be 
preferred to individual welfare; and, 
while these laws have the effect which 
I have shortly attempted to shew they 
still have, the hardship which may falt 
either on the borrower or the fender, in 
particular cases, in consequence of them, 
ought to have, and I trust will have, 
little weight in inclining the legislature 
to listen to proposals for their repeal. 


Trin, Coll,, Camb. I 
—<Pe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T is lamentable to observe the effects 
of absolute power on the human 
mind, the exercise of which seems, in 


general, compleatly to change the cha- 


racter; those who were previously mild, 
humane, and amiable, become the very. 
reverse: in fo instance is the bad effects 
of uncontrouled power more conspi- 
cuous than in the conduct of too many 
captains of ships:* numerous trials come 
before the public annually for wanton 
cruelty towards sailors, the details of 
which are a disgrace to human nature: 
it would sometime seem as if punish- 
ments and privations had been inflicted 
for the sole purpose of ascertaining how 
much torture could be endured before 
life was extinguished! ‘The frequent 
barbarous conduct of master chimney- 
sweepers and others towards their ap- 
prentices,t loudly demand that: some 
severe examples should be made of such 
offenders,—inflicting death by a long 
series of cruel treatment being the 
worst species of murder! When death 
ensues after repeated or severe beatings, 
it ought certainly to be attributed to 
that cause, rather than a natural one, 
notwithstanding, on inspection, no vital 
part may exhibit marks of injury: blows 
on-the stomach, and other parts, may 





* See the trials of two captains of West- 
India ships last year; and of another, who 
starved a man to death, in consequence 
of his being incapacitated by sickness 
from performing his work, in order to 
obtain his passage to England ; and of an- 
other, who beat a man when ill of a fever, 
till he occasioned his death! &c. &c. 

+ Within the last twelve months, up- 
wards of forty cases of atrocious cruelty 
towards apprentices and others have come 
before the public. Two monsters, in the 
shape of females, nearly destroyed an in- 
fant between four and five years old, by 
roasting it at a large fire; which act of 
barbarity was justified by a counsel in a 
court of justice, as necessary and salutary 
correction! 
prove 
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rove fatal, without leaving any visible 
impression. Many atrocious murderers 
escape with impunity by the too.cau- 
tious and indecisive opinions of the 
faculty: if any of the viscera should 
appear in the least degree diseased, 
the death is attributed to a natural 
cause; nay, even when vomiting of 
blood, and ruptured vessels, have closely 
followed blows, or other acts of violence! 


A. C. 
a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

WAS mach pleased on reading the 
.@ polite reply of your correspondent, 
J. C. in the last number of the Monthly 
Magazine, to the few remarks I lately 
communicated through the channel of 
your instructive and valuable miscellany, 
on the subject of Gleaning. Thecandour 
and liberality for which your useful pub- 
lication has been uniformly distinguished 
above every other cotemporary periodical 
work, encourage me to hope, that the few 
following additional observations in sup- 
port of a privilege, which has continued 
from the remotest times without any in- 
terruption till the present period, but 
which itis now attempted, by the most in- 
sidious means, and on the most frivelous 
dag saa to abridge or abolish; will not 

deemed obtrusive, should they de 
judged unworthy of receiving any further 
notice. 

The writer, from the number of law- 
authorities cited in faveur of the landed 
proprietor, within the short compass of 
his letter, would appear to be a decided 
advocate of the agricultural interest; 
and, consequently, hostile to the long ac- 
knowledged rights of the poor to glean 
at all hours of the day, during the time 
of harvest. A strenuous defender of the 
true orthodox faith, and of uncondi- 
tional submission to the ruling powers, is 
seldom found to be influenced by any 
moral or religious motives, either in bis 


public or private conduct; which would | 


obstruct his grand aim of enforcing ge- 
neral obedience to any obnoxious mea- 
sure of the constituted authorities. The 
monopolizing spirit of the present age, 
and the unceasing pursuit of personal 
aggrandizement among the higher orders, 
are equally injurious to the community, 
as destructive of every good principle in 
the human mind, The combined wis- 
dom and knowledge, learning and expe- 
rience, of preceding generations, are 
either entirely overlooked, or treated 
with silent indifference, amidst the im- 

roved condition of social intereourse 
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and the more curious and w 
productions of modern times. The plaig 
aud simple Jessons of truth and justice, 
reason and religion, occurring in almost 
every page of the sacred Scri 
would indeed appear of little im 

or value in the estimation of your cor. 
respondent, when placed in competition 
with the abundant fund of more usefal 
and profitable information to be found 
recorded in the law proceedings and po- 
litical transactions of the present rei 
Discovering so strong a partiality and 
predilection for the prevailing mode and 
practice of British legislation and jaris- 
prudence, to the total exclusion of all 
moral principle, and the precepts. of the 
Gospel, which, in these enlightened days 
of imperial power and legitimate sove- 
reignty, are regarded as completely ob- 
solete, and fit only for the vulgar; it 
would, Mr. Editor, betray extreme va 
nity and presumption, even in a much 
less obscure writer than your present 
correspondent, to argue the disputed 
point with so able and well supported 
an adversary, on the truly formidable 
ground of either common law or private 
expediency. In what degree the public 
records of these eventful times, and the 
increasing number of penal statutes, are 
calculated to promote the benefit and in- 
struction, the peace and happiness, of 
this small portion of the civilized world 
we inhabit, I pretend not to determine; 
but it is sufficiently evident, Scripture 
authority for any existing custom of Hr 
stitution can afford, in this age of su- 
preme refinement and luxury, buta very 
weak foundation for their longer ¢ol 
tinuance ; in opposition to the arbitrary 
decrees of an overruling aristocracy, a 
the modern method of ordinary adjude 
cation in the courts of Westminster-hall. 
Having, sir, been early taught to believe 
(unfortanate prejudice of education ‘) m 
the doctrines of revealed religion, and @ 
constant dependence on the will of Prove 
dence for every real enjoyment of human 
life—I feel little reluctance in leaving 
your learned correspondent, and bis 10 
dustrious fellow-labourers in the frnitfal 
vineyard of their professional pursuits, 
the full and undisturbed possession 
their favourite dogmas: content to rely, 
with perfect confidence, for the support 
of a cause I have so feebly defended, on 
the common sense and understanding 
mankind, and on the slender aid to 
derived, amidst the general prevalence 
of open infidelity, from Scripture &* 
thority. . 


It has never fallen in my way to _ 
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rted case mentioned by your 
pen As a dent; nor, oa oe in my hum- 
ension, is circumstance, in 
ee material to the question at 
issue; Which, if any credit be due to the 
sacred records of our holy religion, can 
only admit of a just determination by a 
strict conformity to the clear and compre- 
hensive dictates, to say nothing of the 
itive commands, of divine, rather than 
to the enormous or arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of any human, laws; and especially of 
laws quoted by your correspondent, 
which are manifestly at total variance 
with the fundamental principles of all 
good government and rational Chiris- 
tianity. : 

I cannot help thinking the sole ten- 
dency of the writers’ doctrine and re- 
marks will be found, on a candid exami- 
nation, to keep the necessitous and la- 
bouring poor in a hopeless state of per- 
petual dependence on the casual or pre- 
carious bounty ofthe rich. If the liberty 
of gleaning, without the imposition of 
any unnecessary restraint,—the only re- 
maining privilege possessed by the com- 
mon people of this country, to distinguish, 
in the lowest station of human life, the 
existence or appearance of any real free- 
dom from absolute slavery,—is to be no 
longer allowed, farewell to all the boasted 
werits of British benevolence, justice, 
and humanity; and to all the incalcu- 
lable advantages expected to result from 
the recent institution of Bible and other 
Christian societies, for the propagation 
of religious knowledge in the United 
Kingdom. Admitting, for a moment, 
the validity of the writer’s arguments and 
legal authorities, the natural conclu- 
sion will necessarily follow—that the 
study of English law, and an entire con- 
formity to the partial or fallible decrees 
of human judgment, are, in the eyes of 
modern statesmen, and the illustrious 
members of the holy alliance, objects of 
more vital importance fo the present 
welfare of society, and the future hap- 
piness of mankind, than any rules of go- 
vernineut or useful instruction to be de- 
rived from the neglected and despised 
oracles of divine revelation. By this 
mode of proceeding, and course of prac- 
tice, public charities must undoubtedly 
lose more than half their wonted recom- 
mendation; they can display only a 
miserable spectacle of ostentation and 
Vanity; and serve only to exhibit their 
noble and right reverend patrons in the 
Most disgusting light imaginable, as des 
Voted worshippers of mammon, and 
3 of sensual indulgence, rather than 
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as the real friends of the poor and 
pressed, or as faithful servants of the 
living God. If the sacred precepts of our 
holy religion, and the law of the Gospel, 
are thus liable to be superseded, or com- 
pelled to submit, for sinister purposes, 
to the arbitrary rules or regulations 
of any human power, or to any idle or 
interested caprice of new-fangled novelty 
or modern innovation; impiety and athe- 
ism may soon be expected to reign tri- 
umphant, and morality become only an 
empty name, 

I have ventured to throw out these 
few general remarks for the candid con- 
sideration of your correspondent; and 
should be happy if his superior sagacity 
could, by any mode of argument or 
reason, remove my serious apprehen- 
sions, even my clear conviction, of the 
evil consequences. likely to result from 
giving greater weight, in any question 
of civil policy or projected improve- 
ment, to the ayaricious or ambitious 
designs and changeable decrees of hu- 
man authority, than to the eternal and 
solemn obligations of divine laws; which, 
I humbly conceive, must necessarily, 
at all times, claim the chief regard, and 
govern the moral conduct, of every 
wise and good man. 

Far, therefore, from being a convert 
to your correspondent’s political creed, ¥ 
am more fully confirmed in my previous 
opinion. His concluding tone of appa- 
rent exultation, and sanguine expecta- 
tion or confident assurance of victory, 
are consequently, (to say the Icast of 
them,) premature, if not ridiculous, 
Without wishing to undervalue the 
truly eloquent and able pleadings of 
counsel in many of our. modern courts 
of law or judicature,. or to regard with 
indifference the legal learning and incor- 
ruptible integrity of the late Lord Chan- 
cellor Loughborough, or any other dis- 


tinguished ornament of the British bar, 


past or present,—I shall still continue to 
believe in the superior utility and benefit 
of Scripture knowledge; and hope to 
receive’ more durable pleasure in the 
humble practice of the moral and social 
duties of common fife, than in turning 
over the voluminous, but certainly less 
edifying, pages of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, or Jacoh’s Law Dictionary ; 
or even the still more admirable and 
luminous mirror for magistrates, Wil- 
liams’s or Burn’s Justice. I shall still 
continue to esteem and prefer the sacred 
volume of divine inspiration,— Which in- 
variably speaks the words of peace and 
charity to all mankind ; which is an use- 
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ful monitor in a season of prosperity, 
and an unfading source of consolation in 
adversity—to the most laboured and 
consummate productions of buman law 
or legislation, The inestimable worth 
and incomparable excellence of the Bi- 
ble is fully acknowledged by the concur- 
rent testimony of all ages and nations, 
sects and denominations of religion. 
The sum and substance of human laws, 
on the contrary, (to characterize them in 
the most favourable terms,) commonly 
contain, as experience sufficiently de- 
monstrates, snperabundant matter, only 
calculated to furnish perpetual food for 
causeless disputation and useless con- 
troversy to malignant minds; and to 
involve, not unfrequently, even weil- 
meaning men,—who incautiously ven- 
ture to build their wavering and unset- 
tled faith on s®@ deceitful and weak a 
foundation,—in endless trouble and liti- 
gation. 

The ground of defence assumed by 
your correspondent, in support of the 
landed interest, and in opposition to the 
right of the poor to glean during the time 


of harvest,—which cannot be seriously 


disputed, 1 am fully persuaded, by any 
writer who is a sincere friend of the 
Christian religion,—opens so wide a field 
for discussion, that it would trespass too 
far upon the limits of yonr valuable 
pages to extend these observations any 
further at present. I shall therefore 
conclude, with fully confiding in the 
wisdom and justice of a British Parlia- 
ment speedily to provide an effectual 
wheck against the encroaching spirit of 
the present age, and the injurious pro- 
gress of unjust aggrandizement in the 
higher orders of the community. This 
desirable object can only, perhaps, be 
obtained by strongly impressing on the 
mind a full conviction of the solemn 
nature and superior importance of divine 
over all human laws; and the serious 
danger of any attempt to weaken the 
foundation of the established religion, 
by any public act, in open contradiction 
to any of its plainest principles; or by 
substituting compulsory regulations of 
local tyranny for the ordinary pursvits 
anti customs of common life, expressly 
sanctioned by Scripture authority, and 
fully contirmed by immemorial nsagre . 
which must have the inevitable efect of 
creating incurable discontent or disaflec- 
tion in the lower orders, and of leading, 
by sure, though slow anid insensible, ido, 
grees, to national anarchy and ruin, 
— , Sept. 19. ha BENEVOLUs. 
‘S. fT ehuvid mach like to peruse the 
@ase mtntioued be your coriespoudent, 
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merely with a view to learn the real 
or origin of the alleged action, rath 
than from any curiosity or desire of read. 
ing the pleadings of counsel, the nature 
the evidence, or the result of the trial 
In the present state of the political worl 
and constitution of Parliament, the event 
of any existing difference or dispute be. 
tween the higher and lower classes—or 
to speak in plainer terms, between the 
rich and the poor—which is formally sn). 
mitted to any public court of British hy 
or justice for final decision, may in general 
be pretty correctly foretold, without any 
pretensions to the gift of prophecy, or 
claim to superior discernment. I know 
not where the trial can be procured; but, 
could any of your numerous correspon. 
dents point out the work in which it 
may be found, the information will be 
thankfully acknowledged. 
SpE 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

ERMIT me to inquire of you, or 

some of your correspondents more 
versed in grammatical lore than myself, 
whether the expressions— Such an 
one,” ‘an European,” “an hundred,” 
“an useful article,” “ an human being" 
--be not incorrect? ‘To my humble 
apprehension they are ; for, according to 
the lessons of my schoolmaster—who, 
to say the truth, often urged his argu- 
ments most forcibly—the article an was 
only to be used betore words beginning 
with a vowel, or with a consonant not 
aspirated ; as, honest, humble, honour, 
and others: but not where the vowel is 
sounded as if the word began witha 
consonant—as in the words one, Eu- 
ropean, and useful, quoted above, which 
to the ear seem to commence with 
and y. 

I should not trouble you with this 
query, but for the prevalence of the 
error (as 1 conceive it) in many of our 
popular writers. ‘The article a is not so 
commonly misplaced; but poor a 
scems to be thrust into every vacant 
corner, as a species of verbal stop-gap, 
Without the least reflection whether 1 
be duly entitled to its place. Iknow 
that this fashion prevailed some years 
azo; nay, the faslion became absolute 
literary foppery, for almost every word 
begiming with 2 was preceded by an, 
us if the sound thence imparted to It 
gave a greater degree of grace OF eles 
ganee. ‘There is no greater sinner 10 
this respect than Goldsmith, deservedly 
esteemed oue of our best, most pleasing, 
and most correct, writers. ‘The words 
huntsinan, horizental, hornet, hunter, 


and many others, are preceded by os 
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not occurring now and then in the hurry 
of writing, bat pointedly, and, so far as 
J have observed, invariably : but (let me 
avait ask) is not this, according to the 
fashion of the preseut day, incorrect ? 

Whether the living generation of 
authors occasionally follow his example 
from custom or conviction, 1 know not, 
But it is not authors alone that do so ; 
for Messieurs the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviewers often make similar slips 
of the pen: from. the former I did not 
expect it; from the latter 1 always cal- 
culated upon bad writing, as well as 
upon bad principles ;—aud, though the 
former may be forgiven, there is but one 
opinion among all moderate men of the 
detestable nature of the latter. 

Fleet-street. ORPRI. 
— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
UNCONNECTED SKEICHES of SWISS 
SCENERY; im LETTERS fo @ LADY. 

Siders ; Sept. 19, 1816. 

N the account of my ascent to Triant 

valley, you may perhaps remember 
that I spoke of the view of-the country 
between Martigny and Sion, as beheid 
from the Col de Forciaz; this we began 
to traverse soon after six o’clock this 
moruing : the valley of the Rhone is here 
very wide. We had the satisfaction of 
finding fields and vineyards of great 
beauty; the vine, indeed, grows here 
with Italian luxuriance: it is terraced, 
and raised on walls or wood-work, erect- 
ed for its support and preservation ; and 
many of the trees appear to be of great 
age. 

The weather still continued oppres- 
sively warm; and it was with no com- 
nou-place feclings of pleasure that we 
entered Sion, to rest and to refresh 
ourselves, 

This city—the capital of the Valais, 
and the Sedunum of. the-.Romans—is 
built on a commanding, though not 
lofty, site; and that which has rendered 
it desirable as a seat of strength to the 
Conqeerors of the world, has made it also 
a delightful place of residence. It is 
seated between the Upper and Lower 
Valais: the town lies for the most part 
between two hills. On the heights 
above the city have been erected three 
Casts; one is the residence of the bishop 
of Sion ; that called Tourbillon is now a 

Cap of ruins—it was destroyed by fire. 

rhe council of state formerly held its 
Sillings in this edifice; and here it was 
that the coronation of the Bishops of 
Sion took place. Although the embat- 


Ued walls of this once-distinguished pa- 
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lace present objects of picturesque effect, 
yet a ruin so susceptible of all that could 
be desired, leads the mind to the con- 
templation of what it may one day be- 
come. The alder is growing in some of 
its untepanted chambers; but the pictu- 
resque imagination presents the in- 
creasing growth of this solitary tenant, 
and sces its occupation of all the arew 
of the unvaulted halls of this extensive 
wreck of fire ; it presents the door-ways 
choked up with long grass, and moss-co- 
vered ruins; and the irregular outline of 
the entire remains more broken and 
irregular by the growth of ivy and uti- 
derwood. 

Irom the elevated ground on which 
Tourbillon was built may be seen Mar- 
ligny to the south-west, and Leuk to 
the north-east; and the cye follows the 
course of the Rhone through this exten- 
sive track of country. From no place 
are the distinguishing features of the 
valley of the Pennine Alps to be seen to 
so great advantage as from this spot; 
the vines, fields, and towns, of the Lower 
Valais—-ihe orchards, vineyards, and 
cascades, which lie all around Sion—the 
villages of the Upper Valais—and the 
pine-forests which stretch themselves on 
the sides of the mountains beyond Si- 
ders. Among these are beheld the 
ruins of castles, erected near the bases 
of the mountains, but principally on 
spots of elevated ground, which are 
scattered through the valley. 

The city of Sion is the seat of an an- 
cient bishopric, and the government of 
the Upper and Lower Valais isepiscopal. 
The titles which appertain to the spiri- 
tual and temporal sovereign are, Prince. 
of the Roman Empire, Bishop of Sion, 
Countand Prefect of the Valais. Perhaps 
you may be disposed to imagine that 
unlimited power must accompany titles 
so exalted, and privileges apparently so 


unlimited; but you are deceived—the 


power of the bishop is not absolute, You 
may remember Dr. Moore’s masterly 
sketch of the [History of the Venetian 
Republic; and, if you do so, you assist 
me to an illustration of the power pos- 
sessed by the Bishops of Sion : it resem- 
bles that of the Doges of Venice. The 
hishop presides at the councils, it is 
true, and the currency of the country 
bears his name and his arms; all public 
decrees and private documents of legal 
importance are set forth in his name ; 
but the sovereign power is vested in the 
representative government, consisting of 
those deputed by the departments of the 
Valais, The bishops do not succeed 
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each other by any common-place suc- 
cession, or privilege of birth—like the 
falling of snow flakes one upon another, 
or the quiescent and monotonous rip- 
pling of water on the borders of a lake— 

ut by the healthful and vigorous decla- 
ration of public sentiment, for the elec- 
tive power emanates from the deputies 
of the departments and the canons of the 
cathedral. 

Where most liberty exists, there is 
found the greatest portion of happiness : 
Switzerland proves this. If the post- 
humous work of the good Condorcet, the 
“ Esquisse d'un Tableau Politique des 
Progrés de ( Esprit Humain,” and other 
French productions of the same period, 
were as much read as they merit, the 
mind would no longer be shackled by 
the revolting doctrines of every court of 
Europe, relative to the right to govern. 
The wreich who inculcates “ passive 
obedience and non-resistance,” proves 
that he has had the meanness to barter 
his freedom for superfluity and inaction; 
and that, in gratitude for his own dis- 

race, yet loathing his own depravity, 
e is vile enough to attempt the slavery 
of others. 

Some of the cantons of this hardy, 
active, and industrious people, are ruled 
by an aristocratical form of government 
~——as Berne, Zurich, Lucerne, &c. Yet, 
as the welfare and happiness of the pev- 
ple are consulted, we do wrong in stig- 
matising the governments of these can- 
tons with aristocracy, for in them’ are 
associated the almost anomalous ingre- 
dients of the power of oppression and 
the virtue of resistance. The form of 
government of two or three is mixed, but 
the majority are ruled by a pure demo- 
cracy. 

Uri, Switz, and Underwalden, the 
cantons which first confedcrated—the 
earliest and the only unconquered advo- 
cates of Swiss independence since their 
union, until the invasion of Switzerland 
by the French—were not, perhaps, more 
enterprising than the natives of the Va- 
Jais; but high-minded and honourable 

wetensions have never been respected 
y the cold-hearted and cruel slaves of 
ambition and conquest. 

That principles of equity rarely in- 
fluence the conduct of those who r0- 
yern, has been amply illustrated by the 
fate of the Upper and Lower Valais, at 
certain epochs, since the period of their 
subjugation under Julius Cesar to their 
conquest by the French Directory in 
1800. The Burgundians, the Savoyards, 
the Lombards, and the Germans, have 


{Nov}, 
successively possessed of 
certain districts of this wild sand 
traces of their occupation remain in the 
languages which are spoken in dj 
parts of the Valais, and on the 
tains which compose its southern boy. 
dary ; and that which was germinated 
conquest has becn since fostered by pa- 
cific intercourse. 

From a very early period we find that 
the rights and liberties of the 
have been usurped by powerful nobles, 
or by dignitaries of the church, who 
united spiritual with temporal power; 
but, in connexion with these arbi 
acts, are recorded the struggles and fre. 
quent successes of the people in the 
control or punishment of their rulers, 
Many writers have represented the Va- 
laisans a slothful and inactive people: 
this may be, in a degree, correct; but 
the history of this country will farnish an 
ample refutation of the aspersion, as it 
applies, at any period of its records, to 
the mass of the people. 

The Valaisans have been always dis- 
tinguished for their fearless and warlike 
disposition: had it been otherwise, the 
annals of the Valais would have been 
less turbulent. ‘That ardent love of li- 
berty which has frequently animated 
them, and their hereditary jealousy of 
wealth, luxury, titles, dress, and foreign 
customs, have happily cherished that 
character, which they did not lose even 
under the late French emperor, who an- 
nexed the Valais to France, and in- 
creased the representatives of the 
people. 

The best conservative of the happi- 
ness of a community is jealousy of inti- 
vidual power. Were the people to exer- 
cise a seasonable control over the here- 
ditary feelings of despotism, which dis- 
grace all who are placed in authority 
over them, the pressure of national im- 
posts would be diminished, and leisure 
for intellectual cultivation be found. 
The diminution of liberty moves in @ 
direct ratio with the progress of taxa- 
tion; for, so long as sixteen of the 
twenty-four hours are devoted to phys 
cal labor, the mind must lie fallow until 
it becomes poor and useless. That go- 
vernment promises a duration the most 
permanent which places no invidious 
harrier between rank and talents—since 
the individual who has a voice in a £0 
vernment which is representative, iden- 
tifies himself with that government, an 
selfishness becomes patriotism. Do you 
remember Dr. Moore’s Sketch of the 


Gencvois? He represents these republi- 
cabs 
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umane in their dispositions, lovers 
yrds jealous of the external as well 
as internal enemies of their indepen- 
dence—social in their dispositions, yet 


detesting dissipation. He tells us also, 
that it is not uncommon to find mecha- 
nics, in the intervals: of their labour, 
amusing themselves with Locke, Mon- 
tesquieu, and Newton. — 

Before I bid you adicu, I will turn 
from the turbulent records of political 
history to the “ simple annals” of private 
life. Eloise banished St. Preux to the 
capital of the Valais. From Vevai and 
the rocks of Meillerie to Sion ail is en- 
chanted ground. As the ancients had 
faith in the existence of genzt locorum, 
so must the lover of Rousseau believe 
that his spirit is everywhere the genius 
loci; and imagine that new charms are 
diffused on the scenery by the magic in- 
fluence of his presiding genius. 

3e.ame 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HAVE been some years reckoned, 

among the craft, a very difficult sort 
of a customer to fit, and, indeed, one of 
them went so far as to tell me I was a 
complete shoe-fancier. Perhaps I may 
be conceited; I must, however, take 
the liberty of laying the following ob- 
servations before your numerous rea- 
ders, hoping it will induce some of them 
to give their opinions on a_ subject 
Which at first view may appear trifling 
to them, though, I confess, to me it has 
always been an object of great impor- 
tance. I mean, sir, that of being easy 
and comfortable about the feet; and it 
is worthy of notice, that people in ge- 
heral, the young and fashionable in par- 
ticular, have an opinion, that, unless 


their boots and shoes fit very tight and’ 


exact, they are not proper for any -gen- 
teel person to wear; they must, in their 
form, be very different to the shape of 
the foot, or they are deemed clumsy : and 
hence have arisen those whimsical fa- 
shions that have appeared within the 
last five-and-twenty years. The pointed 
locs must be fresh in the recollection of 
many of your readers, if only from the 
pain and misery they occasioned; the 
loes being squeezed up, and lying one 
aa the other in a very unnatural and 
oe ot compression. We may call 
t Crispin’s vice, or rather one of 
lem, which, like many other vices, 


“ue much grief and misery along 


On the Proper Form of Shoes: 





SOL 


We are now arrived at the highest 
pitch of elegance, or folly, (call it which 
you will,) by the delightful twist, or 
rights and lefts, as they are now deno- 
minated ; and you may see what other. 
wise may be called well-dressed persons, 
aye, of both sexes, with their shoes or 
boots trod all on one side; the feet 
forcing all on the outer side, which is 
soon worn out, whilst the inner side of 
the soles and heels are very little worn; 
but, on the outside edge, the upper- 
leather hangs over the soles: added to 
this, sir, if you will carry the examina- 
tion a litile further, they are run over 
behind, because the toes must go to the 
end, which throws the foot up, and 
causes that very graceful high instep, 
with a sort of knuckle on it, which 
never was known till lately. I believe 
I may defy even Sterne’s catalogue of 
shoes; (Tristram Shandy, cap. 19, vol. 6,) 
which, however, it may not be amiss to 
write out inits proper place.* I say, 
I defy this catalogue, celebrated as it is, 


‘to produce any thing half so ridiculous 


as the rights and lefts. 

I would not, however, have troubled 
you on this subject, but with a view of 
ascertaining the opinions of some one 
or more of your readers, who under- 
stand the anatomy of the buman foot, 
whether the gout and other pains, which 
many feel, are not in some cases much 
aggravated, if not caused, by this pinch- 
ing and twisting system. And, on ma- 
ture consideration, I am convinced it 
will appear to every one, that it is no- 
thing but custom which has stamped 
an easy shoe or boot, as ugly; and tight, 
torturing ones, as handsome. Let any 
one stand on a sheet of paper with one 
foot, placing the regular weight of his 
body on it, and desire some one to mark 
his foot round with a pencil; then com- 
pare-that with the shapes of their shoes 
or boots, they will then be convinced 
that the foot cannot be in its naturai 
position when they have the shoe on it. 
This plan occurred to me some time 
back; it was, however, a long time 
before'I could get my shoes made to the 





* Rubenius threw him down upon the 
counter all kinds of shoes which had been 
in fashion with the Romans, There was 
the open shoe—the close shoe—the slip 
shoe—the wooden shoe—the soc—the bus- 
kin—and the military shoe, with bob- 
nails in it. There were, the felt shoe — 


—the linen shoe—the laced shee—the 
braided shoe—the calceus incisus—and the 
calceus rostratus / 


pattern ; 
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pattern ; but at last I found one of the 
trade willing to attend to my instruc- 
tions: this man was astonished when he 
finished them, and candidly acknow- 
Jedged that the scheme far exceeded 
his utmost expectations. ‘The comfort 
1 derive from them is incalculable, they 
wear much longer, and keep their shape 
much better than any I have we me 
P.S. I rejoice the tight-legged boots 
are quite obsolete; they cost many a man 
his death by the rupture of a blood. vessel. 
The high-hecled shoes, which contracted 
the sinews of the calf of the leg, are also 
gone along with them. Let those that will, 
write their hic jucet / 
—_P— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
vata canta by Mr. Necle’s 
judicious remarks on our English 
poets, E thought a comparison between 
English and French poetry would be no 


‘unwelcome contribution to the literary 


pages of your Magazine. 

As verse chiefly depends on the pro- 
pertics of the language in which it is 
written, it may be proper, in the first 
place, to give a short description of the 
qualities characteristic of both languages. 
The Engtish is justly allowed to be 
strong, copious, and expressive ; and in- 
deed few languages are more copious. 
Our poetical style differs widely from 
prose ; not in point of numbers only, but 
m words—of which it is evident what an 
abundance we have suited to diflerent 
eccasions: in this instance we are su- 
perior to the French, whose poetical lan- 
xuage, were it not distinguished by 
rhyme, would not be kuown to differ 
from their ordinary prose. On grave 
and lofty subjects, our language pecu- 
liarly displays its powers of expression. 
Neither is it destitute of flexibility. Its 
powers of accommodation, as an author’s 
genius prompts, or occasions require, is 
a quality of which it is susceptible in an 
eminent degree. If any one will con- 
sider the diversity of style which appears 
in some of our classics; that great dif- 
ference of manner, for instance, which is 
marked by the style of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and that of Dean Swift, he will 
perceive, in our tongue, such a circle of 
expression, such a power of accommo- 
dation to the different taste of writers, as 
redounds not a little to its honour, 

The harmony of the English language 
has been assericd by some to be supe- 
rior to the French iu this respect; which 
is proved hence, that our blank verse, of 
which the French language is incapable, 


French and English Poetry compared. 


(Noy, 4; 
is harmonious by mere-force eee : 
and quantity. The power which ou 
language possesses, of supporti 

tical numbers without any assj 
from rhyme, affords sufficient proof that 
it is not uamusical: next to the I 

our verse is the most diversified and har. 
monious of aay of the modern dial 
and far exceeds the French in vyariet ; 
sweetness, and melody. But, after all,it 
must be allowed, that strenyth and ex. 
pression, more than grace and melody, 
are the distinguishing properties of the 
English tongue. The English has many 
measures—an advantage arising from the 
variation of the accent; and rhyme is 
peculiarly natural to it, varying itself to 
the ear with excessive sweetacss—not to 
mention the coesuras, transpositions, 
and some other graces which the English 
versification is capable of, probably be- 
yond every other living language. 

One of the characters of the French 
tongue is to be easy and natural,—the 
words are ranged in it much in the same 
order as the ideas in our minds; in which 
it differs exceedingly from the Greek 
and Latin, where the inversion of the 
natural order of the words is reputed a 
beauty. Indeed the Hebrew surpasses 
even the French in this point; but then it 
comes short of it in copiousness and va- 
riety. The French has but few com- 
pound words, wherein it widely differs 
from the Greek, Dutch, and English; 
this the French authors own to be a great 
disadvantage in their language : but what 
distinguish the French most, are ts 
justness, purity, and accuracy ; hence it 
has become the most universal language 
of Europe. Though our language, as I 
said before, surpasses the French io 
grave and lofty subjects, yet, in de- 
scribing the more delicate sentiments 
and emotions, our tongue is not so fer- 
tile ; and we must acknowledge its infe- 
riority to the French: this is, perhaps, 
the happiest language for conversation 
in the known world ; but, on higher sub- 
jects of composition, it is much excelled 
by the English. 

“The French,” says Dryden, “know 
nothing of feet and quantities; at least 
their best pocts have not practised them. 
Their language is not strung with sinews 
like our English ;—it has the nimbleness 
of a greyhound, but not the body and 
bulk of a mastiff’: our verses overbear 
them by their weight, and Pondere, »o® 
numero, is the British motto; like thei 
tongue, is the genius of their poets, light 
and trifling, in comparison of the English ; 
more proper for sonnets, madr igals, 
elegies, 
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elegies, than heroic poetry. The turn 
on thoughts and words is their chief 
talent ; but the epic poem Is too stately 
to receive those little ornaments. If the 
French and Italians value themselves on 
their regularity, strength and elevation 
are our standard.” 

An advantage which we possess over 
the French in heroic poetry is, while 
they bound to the same unvaried accent 
and pause, that we can change both, ac- 
cording to the solemnity or liveliness of 
the subject ; for— 

‘The sound must seem an echo to the 
sense.’ 

Thus, we use our accents and pauses in 

the same manner as the Greeks and 

Latins did their fect. 

‘Though some may object to the num- 
ber of our monosyllables, yet we derive 
an advantage from them, viz. conciseness, 
The only thing we suffer by it is some- 
thing in point of softness and numbers; 
and yet we have verses composed wholly 
of monosyllables, that do not want har- 
mony; as that of Creech— 

“Nor could the world have borne so fierce 
a flame.” 

But there is scarcely any language 

wherein monosyllables are so frequent as 

in French, which greatly tend to enfeeble 

it; numberless of their verses are com- 

posed wholly of monosyllables, aud some 

strikingly so, as these gf Racine— 

“Crest ia ce que je veux, c’est la ce qui me 
touche, 

Ce qu'il doit 4 son Dieu, ce qu'il doit 4 ses 
rois.” 

And more particularly one of Boileau’s— 

“ [lest vrai, s'il meat cru, qu'il n’edt point 
fait de vers.” 

If we omit the elisions, there are, in the 

last line, sixteen. monosyl!lables: a simi- 

lar instance cannot be found in Pope, 

who certainly had great reason to say, 

‘And o iow words oft creep in one dull 

ine,” Lee Fd 

The Knglish language is undoubtedly 
better adapted for dramatic writing than 
the l'veneh, from several causes. Our 
blank verse, in the first instance, seems 
More natural for colloquial subjects, 
and pleases the ear by a moderate va- 
nation; whereas the French, by that 
Continued monotony in aceent and 
thyme, must become irksome. Neither 
is the French drama susceptive of 
What Horace, in his Art of Poetry, calls 
eallida junctura, which Shakspeare has 
Most successfully practised ; and, by this 
ariful management, he has converted 
Verbs futo substantives: as— 

Has ceca Sextus Pompeius 
given the dare to Casar, 
3 
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Adjectives into substantives : as— 

, I do not think 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but him. 


Participles into substantives: as— 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the 


north, 





‘Shakes all our buds from blowing. 


Participles into adverbs: as— 

———— Tremblingly she s 
And on a sudden diese.” : a 
It were very easy to extend this list of 
Shakspeare’s arts in the callida junctura 
much further ; but these are only a small 
sp¢cimen, just to illustrate the rule of 
Horace. , 

Hurd says, “a great fault in the 
French tragedy, as well as in some of 
our English, that have been formed on 
their model, is, a prolix and languid 
declamation, neglecting passion for sen- 
tient, or expressing passion in a calm 
circuit of words, and without spirit.” 

From this brief survey of the proper- 
ties of both languages, we are enabled 
to conclude that the French are greatly 
inferior to us in— 

The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy 


ateenneieeeetteeet 


divine. 
Piroroyoe. 
~ a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sIR, 


WRITER, who has occupied the 

20th and 21st pages of your last 
number, notwithstanding the rustie garb 
he has assumed there, can, in my opi- 
nion, be uo other than some cockney 
steck-holder or place-holder, alias a tax- 
eater; or it never could have entered 
into his head, to ascribe all the alarming 
evils of the Poor-law system, to “the 
inclosure” of open, and consequenily, in 
great part, of waste lands: if le had been 


fealty acquainted with rural affairs, 


rather than with stock-jobbing, and other 
similar pursuits of the city, which f be- — 
lieve to have occupied his attention, 
previously to thus turning author, he 
would have known, and not omitted to 
mention in his luminous epistie, that 
there are, in this ill-fated country, such 
things as tythes, which not only take 
from the farmer, and through him from 
the public, a tenth (his boasted Chinese 
proportion,) of the net produce of the 
soil; but taxes also, payable to govern- 
ment, and almost wholly spent amongst 
yersons like himself, as I conceive, who 
“toil not, neither’ do they spin,” to such 


an enormous and almost inconceivable 
amount 
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amount annually, that these more than 
any, or all other things, have contributed 
to produce the alarming evils which now 
afflict the body politic. 

In the outset, this pretended Rusticus 
affects to be ignorant, or to forget, that 
the enormous landed propeity, of which 
Henry VIII. basely dispossessed the 
church, had been left, by deceased pious 
persons, to the clergy, merely as trustees 
for the poor, and that the great bulk of 
its produce and rents really were (prior 
to the reformation, as it has been called,) 
distributed in alms, with far more atten- 
tion to deservingness in the objects, than 
the poor-laws now authorize; and, con- 
sequently, with far less demoralizing 
effects on the poor themselves than the 
parish-relief, which Elizabeth substi- 
tuted for the church-relief, which her 
father had stolen from them, as has lately 
and forcibly been shewn, in the volume* 
just issued by the Board of Agriculture, 
for completing the set of their County 
Reports, which were began almost a 
quarter of a century ago. 

It is a remark, justly worthy ofa 
Dutchman, and to be believed ouly by 
a cockney, or person perfectly unac- 
quainted with the rural facts and con- 
cerns of England, that the exporting of 
corn from this country was occasioned 
by the inclosing of open and waste lands! 

Although it be now a “ melancholy 
fact, that regular plenty is dependant on 
dearness,” yet this is almost entirely oc- 
casioned by the cheapness of what is 
now falsely called money, though con- 
sisting almost entirely of promissory 
paper, anticipating future taxes, for the 
payment of balf-yearly dividends to the 
idie class, to whom I have before al- 
tuded; and to those who are most of 
them worse employed, and dependant 
on gcavernment for their pay. 

It is worthy of remark, that this pre- 
tended rustic, when speaking of the 
blameable conduct of the rural poor, 
when unemployed and distressed, says, 
they are “mischievous;” but of the 
same excesses, or more blameable ones, 
and oftener committed by the manu- 
facturing and trading poor, he merely 
says, they are “ troublesome!” 

The respected name of the venerable 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
is quoted for the statement, that tth 
to qzyth of the land is occupied by the 
fences of modern inclosures; whereas, 





* Farey's Derbyshire Report, vol. iii, 
page 515, &c, 


the facts are quite otherwise: 
recently published work to at 
have already referred, it is shewn,+ that 
the hedges and ditches, or the stone 
walls of modern inclosures, although of 
only five acres each, with the mos 
ample allowance for irregularities of 
shape, and against roads, &c. occy 
only ath or #gth of the surface; 
since the land thus lost will be hearly 
in the enverse ratio of the square-roots of 
the areas of fields; and modernly feneed 
ficlds average ten acres, at the least; it 
follows, that 4th to gyth part, is the 
very largest allowance for loss of ground 
by fences, which ought to be calcu 
lated on. 

I think it needless to follow this pre. 
tended rustic through the extract whieh 
he has made from some writer against 
enclosures, whom he did not understand ; 
the same being evident, I think, from the 
egregious blunder he commits, more 
than once, in page 21, in assuming, that 
the loss by fences is larger, as the fields 
are larger; which any moderately ad- 
vaneed Laneasterian scholar, or stout 
plough-boy, less educated, might have 
corrected for him. 

Another proof of the want of rural 
knowledge in this writer, is to be found 
in his apparent supposition, that all 
the modern agriculiural improvements, 
which are calculated “to ameliorate the 
soil,” might be as well applied to open 
as to inclosed lands; but does not, on 
the contrary, every person competent to 
write on rural subjects know, and say, 
that commons are equally or less pro- 
ductive of food for man, or useful ani- 
mals, now, wherever they are found, thar 
they were two hundred years ago; and 
that open arable lands, throughout Bri- 
tain, are probably less fertile or pre 
ductive now, than they were at the eat- 
liest periods of our historic knowledge 
of them? The reason is plain: inthis open 
state, they admit of no effective ame 
lioration. , 

It is certainly true, that the occupier 
of land, in common with every other 
person who occupies himself im wsefu 
labour, “is paying too much ;” but it is 
for the support of the tax-eaters, and 
not of the useful and necessary splendor 
of their landlords, more than for the 
waste, which, according to this writer's 
notions, had been committed by the first 
cost and annual loss of inclosing! 

St. Pancras; Aug. 4. A. T. E. 


ee 





* Ibid, vol. ii. page 83. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

4 series of NEW OBSERVATIONS on the 
ripes ; lately READ at the INSTITUTE 
of FRANCE, OY M. LE COMTE LAPLACE, 

HE phenomenon of the tides in ge- 

i} peral was known to the ancients, 

and could not escape the notice of the 

inhabitants of the.sea-coasts : they had 
even noticed certain variations or periods 

a the extent of the phenomenon; but, 

on this point, there have been no exact 

and consecutive observations, excepting 
those made by order of the Academy of 

Sciences, during the last century, at 

Brest, which is favourably situated, and 

where the tides are considerable. In 

1306 there was commenced, at the re- 

quest of M., Laplace, a new scries of 

observations at Brest, which are to be 
continued nineteen years, or an entire 
revolution of the nodes of the lunar 
orbit. One half of the period has 
elapsed, and we may compare the re- 


sults with those observed a century pre- ~ 


ceding. 

It is known that the tides are owing 
{o a compound and very complicated 
force, resulting from the action of two 
bodies—the sun and moon,—on_ the 
moveable mass of water, which covers 
three-fourths of the globe. The positions 
of the two attracting bodies, relative to 
the hody attracted, change continually ; 
and the effects change with them. Tne 
question is, to distinguish the influence 
of the distance from the position more or 
less vertical, and the combined or oppo- 
site action of these bodies in the results 
they produce; and never was there a 
more important question discussed, con- 
filed to a geometrician better able to 
treat it successfully. 

The first result of his enquiry is, that 
le has ascertained that the present 
height of the tides at Brest surpasses 
those obtained from the old observations 
by oue forty-filth part: a part Of this 
diflerenace may be owing to the errors of 
the observations, and the rest to a secular 
change in the action of the sun and 
moon, : 

It is known that the high and low tides 
follow the moon’s passage over the me- 
ridian of a place, at periods of time 
nore or less distant; and that the action 
of the moon to that of the sun is as three 
to one. Bernonilli attributed the de- 
layin part to the vis inertie of the wa- 
ters, and partly to the time occupied in 
the transmission of the attractive power 
from the moon to the earth. M. La- 
oy has discovered, from a consideration 
of the whole of the celestial phenomena, 
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that attraction is transmitted with a ve- 
locity incomparably superior to that of 
light itself, 

We have already observed, that the 
action of the moon on the tides, com- 
pared with that of the sun, is as three to 
one nearly: observatiogs seem to show 
that local circumstances have increased, 
in the port of Brest, this ratio in a quan- 
tity equal to 0,1335 of the whole action 
of the moon upon the ocean; and it is 
fourteen to one that this quantity is 
within five-tenths of the truth. M. La- 
place conciudes, from this rectified calcu- 
lation, that the mass of the moon is 
equal to ¢$, of that of the earth, which 
gives nine minutes sixty-five seconds for 
the co-efficient of the nutation ;—Dr, 
Maskelyne made it six minates sixty 
seconds. 

It is known that the parallax of the 
sun is the only means of determining 
the distance of our planet; a distance 
which, from one of the beautiful laws of 
Kepler, gives the key to all the others 
in the solar system. The importance of 
this question explains the sacrifices made 
by sovercigns in 1761 and 1769, in send- 
ing astronomers to different places to 
observe the transits of Venus—a _ phe= 
nomenon the best calculated to arrive at 
the solution of the problems in a direct 
manner, The result of all these obser- 
vations have proved that the parallax is 
neither below 8’ 56", nor above 8’ 70”; 
there, therefore, remains on the distance 
of the sun from the earth, and conse- 
quently on the dimensions of the solar 
system, an uncertainty of z,, or about 
800,000 Ieagues on the distance from 
the earth to the.sun, which is considered 
as unity. 

The lunar theory gives the solar pa- 
rallax in an indirect manner. T'rom the 
calculations of M. Laplace, it is found 
equal to 8’59”: M. Ferrer has obtained 
the Same conclusion, from a new ana- 
lysis of the observations of the transit of 
Venus in 1769, which is nearly a me- 
dium between the other two calcula- 
tions, and consequently may be regarded 
tolerably accurate in this question of 
first-rate importance, 

<a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

T is the opinion of some of the most 
enlightened of the faculty, that the 
great increase of diseases of delbiility 
among the lower classes, is chiefly to 
be attributed to the general and immo- 
derate use of tea, the deleterious effects 
of which are fully ascertaincd. Strong 
Rr toa 
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tea is, in its first effects, stimulant, 
but ultimately sedative ;* is particularly 
grateful to the nervous valetudinarian, 
though hardly less injurious than spiri- 
tuous liquors;+ few persons, of the 
strongest nerves, can drink tea late at 
night without its producing watchful- 
ness; and, when drank at an earlier 
hour, its effects on the nervous system 
are not the less real, though impercep- 
tible. Tea, being diuretic and diapho- 
retic, may be of use to obviate the 
effects of too full living; but to the 
poor, whose nourishment is scanty, it 
is highly injurious, and is a most ex- 
pensive beverage, with its accompani- 
ments of butter, sugar, &e.; alone it is 
unpalatable and totally void of nourish- 
ment, and, by the craving it leaves in 
the stomach, is a great incentive to dram- 
drinking. ‘The China trade is highly 
disadvantageous to this country, annn- 
ally carrying out of it an inimense quan- 
tity of silver specie; but this is a small 
consideration in comparison wish the 
physical evils produced by the large 
importations of this deleterious plant. 
A.C, 
— 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ie appears, from our parliamentary re- 
ports, that Mr. Caleraft recently 
moved the House for an enquiry into the 
effects of the salt-daty; which motion 
was lost by a majority of nine in favour 
of the duty,—a circumstance very much 
to be regretted by all who are well ac- 
quainted with the intrinsic value of our 
brine springs. 

This is a question of mach greater im- 
portance than it appears the public in ge- 
neral are aware of, and perhaps it isone of 
greater magnitude than any that has come 


a 





* The tea-plant is of the same class as 
hemlock, henbrane, digitalis, tobacco, 
nightshade, lanro cerasus, &c.; and its 
extract one of the most powerful nar- 
cotic poisons. The men who are employed 
in the India-house, unpacking and hand- 
ling tea, generally, in afew years, become 
paralytic, and its efflnvia occasion head- 
ache, stupor, siddiness, &c, 

In America, the leaves of ledam Jati- 
folia, commonly called labrador, is very 
generally used for breakfast, instead of 
the China tea; it is a gratetul aromatic 
bitter, and is highly salutary and invigo- 
rating; it might easily be cultivated in 
this country; im poor light soils, it flou- 
rishes best. 


t See Trotter on the Nervous Tempe- 
rament. 


Substitute for Tea.—Mr. Bakewell on the Salt-Duty, (Nov. i 


hefore the House fora considerable 

of time, ‘Though unsuccessful, Mr, C). 
craft is nevertheless entitled to the 
warmest thanks of his country for bring. 
ing such a motion forward. In this in. 
stance, ministers had not a large ma. 
jority, which may serve to show, that we 
have more independent members in the 
house, when tle real interest of their 
country is at stake, than some ma 
imagine; for this is a question that 
touches on the vitals of the people; and, 
had the proposed inquiry taken place, 
there is little doubt as to the result. The 
time cannot be far distant when every 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons will see the absolute necessity of 
withdrawing the salt-duty, and laying it 
on some other article that does not 
bear so much on agriculture ard the 
commerce of this country. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, it will not, I pre- 
sume, be improper to submit a few ob- 
servations derived from local knowledge, 
and put in motion from a wish to diffuse 
a more general knowledge of the virtue 
and properties of salt, and the fatal ef- 
fects arising to this country from the high 
duty on that article. Itis true, the lower 
class are not sensible of the operation of 
the salt-tax, or the effects produced by 
it; but this is no uncommon case,—for, 
generally speaking, they are ignorant of 
the source from whence the evil flows, 
or of any antidote to be applied: but 
there are most unquestionably many m 
the higher sphere who are advocates for 
the salt-tax from conviction, because 
the article may be had at a seeming 
low price. ‘This low price, however, 
falls very heavy on the farmer and the la- 
bourer, who live principally on salt pro- 
visions; while the opulent, who five more 
on luxuries, pay but little to this tax. 
This tax, however, is fraught with evil; 
it shackles agriculture, it ties up the 
hands of the chemist, it oppresses a class 
which wants support. But I hope and 
trust, that a repeal of the salt-duty will 
never be lost sight of until it is accom 
plished. 

Our brine-springs are salutary, they 
are efficacious in promoting and pre- 
serving health. They are a greater trea- 
sure than the mines of Peru: it may be 
truly said, they are fountains of living 
waters which never fail! But, what is 


perhaps still more wonderful, these 
springs or rivers of brine are stronget, 
and flow with greater force, the more 
they are wrought. This indeed opens 4 
wide field for speculation ; and who can 
tell but our lands may be brought ee 
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superior state of cultivation by 
ree ay are at the present day, 
and produce an overflow of plenty? I 
have travelled over a considerable part 
of England and Wales, and, in casting 
eye over the barren distrists, and the 
crop that falls short of remunerating the 
farmer for his labour, I could not but la- 
ment the blind policy of the rulers of 
my country in locking: up the brine- 
springs, Which, in fact, is locking up a 
source of wealth to the nation ; which, if 
opened, would soon enable the subject 
to pay a tax of ten times the amount. 
This, I think, scarcely admits of a doubt. 
It isa fact well known, that our salt- 
marshes are the richest of our lands, and 
that salt-wat:r destroys the various kinds 
of worms and insects, which make such 
dreadful ravages in our corn-ficlds. If 
this is the case, which I believe cannot 
be-controverted, then the utility of salt 
as amanure cannot be doubted. How- 
ever, it may not be improper to observe, 
that it should be used with caution, for 
salt is very destructive to vegetation if 
laid on in the raw state in too large a 
quantity. ‘The best way, I think, would 
be,tomake a compost with it, and a very 
small quantity will do great execution: 
at all events, it will be a very cheap ma- 
nure when the duty is taken off, and will 
form a fresh epoch in agriculture, and in 
the manufactory of English barilla, or 
alkali. But, at present, the high price 
of it excludes almost an experiment, 
being 33/. per ton to the farmer at the 
salt-works; 30/. of which goes to the 
state, the remaining 3/. to the maker for 
his expense and profit. Three pounds 
per ton to the manufacturer may appear 
little, but it is in reality a most cnor- 
mous sum, by which they are getting 
princely fortunes ; for the cost is trifling, 
being less than that of making lime. 
_ A nation cannot be great unless it is 
independent ; it -eannot be independent 
While it depends so much on foreign im- 
ports: we import all our barilla, which is 
an article of vast consumption in this 
country, for soap making, &c. and thou- 
sands of tons are brought in that is 
Scarce worth the freight across the 
British Channel, and serves to enrich a 
few merchants ; but is a serious loss to 
the country soap-maker.* 
{trust I shall be able to prove, in a 


* ‘The tollowing is a very easy and sim- 
ple way of preparing barilla from salt for 
soap-maker:—Take common salt and 
put it into an earthen vessel, such as is 
made near Stourbridge; the vessel con- 
§ the salt should be fixed in sand, 
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few brief observations, the local advan- 
tages, in point of commerce, of the Staf- 
fordshire brine-springs, on the banks of 
the river Trent, over the Cheshire brine- 
springs on the banks of the river Weaver. 
The Trent rises in the moorlands of 
Staffordshire, which is more an inland 
county than Cheshire, and, until it be- 
comes navigable at Shardlow,* which is 
about fifty-five miles from its source, a 
canal is run by its side, which branches 
off to every part of the kinzdom. On 
the banks of these waters, about Ingestre 
and Shirleywich, the land is full of the 
purest brine-springs that ever were found 
in this island ; yet, strange to tell, in the 
ninetcenth century there is but one set of 
solitary salt-works of no great magni- 
tude, but which have given an ample 
fortune to one family. Had the best 





within a common iron boiler, and a fire 
made under it in the common way; and, 
when it begins to get hot, su'phuric acid 
must be conveyed to the salt, which begins 
immediately to act upon it; and this, to- 
gether with the common heat, very soon 
will disengage the muriatic acid from the 
soda; the former flies off in gas, and the 
latter remains in the vessel. To preserve 
the former, the vessel must be made air- 
tight, and a tube go from it to convey it 
into bottles containing some water ; the ar- 
ticle that is left in the vessel is called, in 
chemistry, a sulphate of soda, but come 
monly salt cake, which should then be 
broke into small pieces and mixed up with 
an equal quantity of soap ashes, quick. 
lime, cokes, or cinders ; and, if I had Scotch 
kelp by me, I would mix a portion of that 
also, but I have seen it done without, and 
answered. ‘The articles must now be put 
into a reverberating furnace, and the in- 
tense heat will soon melt it, when it will 
have all the appearance of metal in a state 
of fusion ; in which state it should be kept 
for five or six huurs, boiling or burning, to 
destroy all the sulphur, and frequent] 


stirred with an iron rake; during which 


operation, some mofe cinders or slack 
should be added and mixed up with it; 
when sufficiently furnaced, it should be 
let out or drawn out with the iron rake, 
and as it cools it becomes hard; it then 
should be reduced into powder by hammers 
or a mill, and ley made of it in the common 
way. 

: The river Trent becomes navigable 
at Burton, but very little, if any, business 
is done upon it until it arrives at Shardlow ; 
at which piace, immense quantities of salt 
and other goods are daily and almost 
hourly arriving, and shipped for eon 
ham, Newark, Gamsborough, and Hull, 
from which places they are sent to all parts 
ofthe world, 
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families, and would have been a 
source of wealth to this county. 
situation is from thirty to forty miles 
nearer London, Hull, and the great 
towns and cities in the south, by which 
there would be a considerable saving in 
carriage, besides arriving. two or three 
days sooner at the place of destina- 
tion. 

I will not say, that a repeal of the salt- 
tax will entirely remove the present dis- 
tress; but I will say, and I will maintain, 
that a repeal of this oppressive and inju- 
dicious tax will ultimately give employ- 
ment to many thousands; for there is 
nothing wanting for making salt but 
jron aud coals ; and, if it went duty free, 
the demand for this article would be 
wonderfully great. 

The brine-springs on the banks of the 
Trent are the purest ever found in this 
island. I presume, that every chemist 
will allow it to be as near as possible a 
pure muriate of soda, an article so very 
efficacious when taken internally either 
by man or beast. It is from this cause 
that the Staffordshire salt appears deli- 
eately white, when sampled with the 
Cheshire salt, and which is a fact well 
known to the London merchants. ‘This 
defect of colour in the Cheshire salt 
originates from a little impurity in the 
brine, which the Staffordshire brine does 
notcontain. Yet, in Staffordshire, there 
is at present but one salt work, which is 
the property of Earl Ferrers, let on lease 
to the family of the Moors; at these 
works there are cight pans, which, if 
put together, would make a flat surface 
of iron of about two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred square yards; but, if 
all the salt-pans in Cheshire were put to- 
gether, they would, I understand, make 
a flat surface of iron of between thirty 
and forty acres. ‘This may appear won- 
derful to some, but a little reflection 
will unravel the mystery. In Cheshire, 
where the brine-springs abound, the land 
belongs to many frecholders. In Staf- 
fordshire this is not the case; the land 
where they abound belongs principally 
to a few noblemen, who have not been 
men of business. Had they all been 
like the present Earl Talbot, the balance 
would doubtless have been much in fa- 
your of Staffordshire. 

JaAMEs BAKEWELL, 


Weston on Trent, Staffordshire, 


great 
Ihe 


The Italian Bee :—Le Cento Novelle Antiche, 


been made of those benefits which na- 
ture in her prodigality has lavished on 
the county of Stafford, these brine-springs 
would have given ample foriunes to many 


[Nov, 1, 


Lo the Editor of the Month Magazine 
sR, ‘ , 


ie seems, that, in explaining the mode 
of the sun’s mechanical action on 
the planets, I ought to have added. that 
the producing motions are at every in. 
stant analogous to the produced ‘mo. 
lions, whether on one side of the orbit 
or the other, or whatever be the direc. 
tion of the forces; there is consequently 
no pushing at one time, and withdraw. 
ing at another time, but an uniform 
impulse, producing respectively equal 
quantities of motion in similar directions 
through the whole of the curvilinear, 
or. iniinitely-sided polygon of the sun's 
and planet’s orbits, 

I must now leave my system to its 
fate, and to the judgment of impartial 
men in this and other ages, 

Oct. 4, 1817. ComMON SENSE. 

—_<—l 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LVAPE ITALIANA, 
No. IL. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. 


Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn 


_ Murmuring sips the dews of morn.* 
LE CENTO NOVELLE ANTICHE—continued, 


NOVELLA 28. 
“‘ How some learned astrologers disputed 
concerning the empyreal heaven. 

7 QSOME very learned men_ were 
disputing, in one of the schools of 
Paris}, concerning the empyreal heaven; 
and talking of it with great ca 
ow 





* A motto without a meaning is worth 
nothing. If the literary collector may be 
compared to the bee, surely he may be 
said to rove among the sweets of morn who 
is engaged in investigating the earliest 
productions of Italian literature. 

t Paris was the principal seat of theo- 
logical and scholastic learning in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, The 
following is an extract from an epistle 
written in the year 1164, by John, of Sa 
lisbury, to the celebrated Thomas a Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

“ Iter Parisiis deflexi; ubi cum viderem 
victualium copiam, letitiam populi, reve 
rentiam cleri, et totius Ecclesia majestatem 
et gloriam, et rarias occupationes Philose- 
phantium, admiratus, velut illam scalam 
Jacoh cujus summitas ceelos tangebat, eratque 
a:dscendentium et descendentium Angelorum, 
late peregrinationis urgente stimulo coactus 
sum profiteri, quod ter2 Dominus est in loco 
isto, et ego nesciebam. Illud quoque poeticum 
ad mentem rediit ; Felix exilium, cui locus 
iste datur.” 


Sanct. Tuo. Cant. ARCH, lid. 1 7“ 
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-3¢ was superior to the other hea- 
nai They Sehed of the heaven of 
Saturn, of that of Jupiter, of Mars, of 
Mercury, of the Sun, and of the Moon; 
and how, above all these, was the empy- 
real heaven; and upon that stands God 
the Father in his majesty. A fool, who 
had heard their discourse, said to them, 
‘ Weil, gentlemen, and what is there upon 
him? One of them answered in jest, 
‘His hat:'+ on which the fool went 
away. Then one of the others said, 
‘You think you have capped the fool, 
but it is he that has capped us: for, tell 
me—can you answer his question” 
They tried ail their science, but could 
make nothing out. Then said he, 
‘Surely he is the fool who suffers his 
mind to wander beyond tts proper sphere.’ 

“And he must be even still more a 
fool, who thinks to understand the be- 
giming of God, and to search out his 
unfathomable thoughts — when these 
learned men could not even find out what 
he had on his head.’ 

NOVELLA 30. 

“ Of Messire Azzolino’s story-teller.|| 

“ Messire Azzolino§ had a story-teller, 
who told him tales during the long win- 





“On my joarney I went to Paris, where, 
when IT beheld the abundance of provi- 
sions, the sprightliness of the people, the 
reverend appearance of the clergy, and 
the majesty and glory of the church in 
general, with the various occupations of 
the students of philosophy, strack with ad- 
miration, like Jacob at the sight of that 
ladder whose top reached unto Heaven, 
and was for the ascent and descent of the 
angels, and stimulated by the joyful result 
of my peregrination, I was compelled to 
exclaim :—* Truly the Lord is in this place, 
and I knew it not.” That saying of the 
poet also came into my mind :—*‘ Happy 
the exile, of which this is the scene !” 

.* The notion of various celestial re- 
gions, placed One above another at dif- 
ferent altitudes, is very ancient, and pre- 
vailed among the Jews. In allusion to 
this popular $dea, St. Paul speaks, 2nd 
Cor. c. xii, v. 13, of being “ caught up to 
the third Heaven,” 

| No observation is made in the ori- 
ginal on the profanity of this jest ; yet the 
coucluding reflection leaves no doubt as 
to the pious intention of the writer; at the 
same time that it is impossible to restrain 
a smile at the argument by which it is 
thus gravely enforced, 

, 0 give aman a cap, Dare un cappello 
a¢ uno, is an Italian phrase for making a 

ol of him, which we have borrowed. 

Un Novellatore. Un Favellatore. 


Azzolino, or Ezzelino da Romano, the 
~ eclous tyrant of Padua, is well known 
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ter nights.* It happened one nicht that 
Azzolino urged him to tell a tale when 
he was very sleepy: he accordingly be- 
gan a story, about a countryman who 
went to a market with a hundred pieces 
of money,} to buy sheep ; and had two 
for each piece. As he returned with 
the sheep, a river, which he had to cross, 
was greatly swoln by a heavy rain that 
had fallen. While he was standing on 
the bank, considering how to get over, 
he saw a poor fisherman, with a boat so 
small, that it would only hold the coun- 
tryman and one sheep at a time. Ho 
got in with one sheep, and began to row: 
the river was wide, but away he goes. 
Here the story-teller stopped. MessireAz- 
zolino said, * What are you about ? why do 
not you go on?’ ‘Sir,’ said the story- 
teller, ‘let the sheep get over, and then 
we will go on with the tale: but, as it 
will take at least a twelve-months, one 
may find opportunity, in the mean time, 
to geta good sleep.’” } 
NOVELLA 31. 
“Of the gallant exploits of’ Riccar Log- 
hercio del Illa.| 

“Riccar Loghercio, a great grentle- 
man of Provence, was sovereign of Lille, 
and a man of great courage aad incre- 
dible prowess. When the Saracens 
came to conquer Spain, he was in the 
battle called La Spagnata§ which was 
the most perilous cambat that hath 
taken place since the days of the Greeks 
and ‘Trojans. The Saracens were in 
great numbers, and had many kinds of 
engines. Riccar Loghercio led on the 
first line; and, as the horses could not 
be made to advance through fear of the 





to the readers of Italian history. ‘ Solo 
intuitu homines deterrebat, says the histo- 
rian of the times, crudelitule superavié sa- 
viliem omnium tyrannorum.” “ His ve 

look was terrific—his cruelty exceeded 


‘that of every other tyrant.” 


* This is one of those traits of the man- 
ners of the times, with which this ancient 
work abounds. 

t Bisanti. Besants. A Byzantine coin, 
so called from tle name of that city. 

¢ This same story, with a little varia- 
tion, is told by Sancho to amuse Don 
Quixote, after he had tied Rosinante’s legs 
tozether; in order to prevent his master 
from engaging in the periious adventure 
of the Fulling-Mills. 

See D. Quixote. Part 1, cap. 20. 
The Italian commentator explains 
del Illa, to mean, de Lisle; but I am not 
the less puzzled to discover who the gal- 
lant knight here commemorated is. 

§ From its being decisive as to the 
of Spain. . ‘ 

engines 
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engines, he ordered his men all to turn 
their horses round, and to back them till 


they. reached the enemy.* By this 
means they got among them, and got 
them in front; and then they hacked and 
hewed to the right and left, and made 
terrible slaughter of them.+ 
‘At another time, when he was en- 
gaged in single combat with the Count 
of ‘Toulouse, he dismounted from his 
charger, and got ona mule: “ What is 
tu be done now, Richard? said the count. 
* Sir,’ said he, ‘7 wish to let you see that 
Ido not want either to chase or to run 
away.’ Thus he shewed that noble 
spirit in which he excelled all other 
knights.” 
NOVELLA 35. 
* Another instance of the courtesy of 
King John of England, 


“The Queen of Castile once sent one 
of her knights, on important business, to 
a very solitary place, without any com- 
panion. As the knight, mounted ona 
good palfrey, was riding thus alone 
through a great forest, as fast as his pal- 
frey could carry him, it happened, as il 
Inck would have it, that, in crossing a 
ditch, the palfrey tumbled down with 
bim so completely, that he could not 
get him up again, though he escaped 
without harm to his person. He used 
his best endeavours to get this palfrey of 
his out of the ditch, but to no purpose: 
nor could he see a single person, far or 
near, from whom to procure assistance : 
so that he was greatly vexed and dis- 
tressed, and was at a loss what to do. 

“Now it happened, as luck would have 
it, that John, king of England, was 
hunting in those parts on an excelicnt 
palfrey, and had chased a noble stag so 
hotly, that he had left his party behind, 
and was quite alone, when he fell in with 
this knight of the queen's. When the 
latter saw him, he recognized him; but, 
such was his necessity, that he pretended 
not to know him, and accordingly he 
called to him when he was a long way 
off, and said, ‘Sir knight, for the love of 
God make haste hither, and be pleased 





* We recommend this singular mode 
of charging with cavalry to the tacticians 
of the piesent day. It seems, that it is 
sometimes a proof of valour to éurn dail on 
the enemy. 

+ In the great battle fought by Charles 
Martil against the Saraceus in the year 
734, Eudes, duke of Agnitaine, is said to 
have completed the victory by attacking 
the enemy par derriere, which our author 
may, perhaps, Lave misinterpreted. 


(Nov, 1, 
to help me to get out this Palfrey of 
mine; for I am on important b 
in the service of my lady.’ . When the 
king came up, he asked, ‘ Sir knight, 
what lady dost thou serve” And he 
answered, ‘I am in the service of the 
Queen of Castile.’ Then the king, who 
was the most couricous prince in the 
world, dismounted from his palfrey, and 
said, ‘Sir knight, T am hunting, as you 
see, with a party : be pleased, therefore, 
to take my pallrey, which is as good as 
your own (truly it was worth three such), 
and J and my companions will endea. 
vour to get your’s again; and you shall 
go on your Jady’s business,’ ‘The knight 
was ail confused, and did not know 
what to do—for to take the king’s pal- 
frey was a great shame: and he said, ‘I 
cannot do so rude a thing as to take 
your palfrey.’ The king repeated his 
offers, and pressed him to;take it for the 
love of knighthood: but nothing would 
prevail on him to accept it. He still, 
with much diffidence, entreated the king 
to assist him in getting his own again: 
then they both got into the ditch, and 
the king tugged as hard as any clown. 
It was all in vain, for get him out they 
could not; and so they knew not what 
todo. The knight fretted inwardly, as 
being on the service of another person, 
especially as that person was his lady; 
but nobody came. The king again 
pressed him to take his palfrey ; but he 
persisted in refusing to do so: and, oye 
in that he was right—as knowing that 
he was the noble King John of England, 
And he said in his heart, ‘ Truly, if this 
man had heen a knight, or I had not 
known who he was, I would in that ease 
have made bold to take his palfrey ; and 
to leave him mine, and go about my 
business. ‘The king, seeing that he 
fretted inwardly, was greatly mo 
that he could not assist him as be de- 
sired ; and he said, ‘ Sir knight, what is 
to be done? wilt thou not take my pal- 
frey, and leave me thine, as I have told 
thee ? I have already helped thee as well 
as I was able, so that I know not how 
to assist thee farther; and here’s nobody 
coming, either of my people or apy 
hody’s else, So that the only thing to be 
done, as far as I see, is to set to and crys 
do you begin, and I will cry with you. 
“The knight, hearing this, did not 
know what to say or do: nevertheless 
said, ‘ Assuredly, sir, be you whom you 
may, I would not commit such a piece 
of rudeness towards you as that would 
be.” The king was greatly amused at 
this, and very desirous that be 


take 
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take it; and he therefore said, “Since you 
wil! not do as I would have you, I will 
keep you company, till the Lord shall 
send us some help. The knight thanked 
him kindly, and entreated him not to 
stay—for that he was very sorry for the 
trouble he had already given him: and 
{he king replied, ‘Do not give yourself 
any concern about that; for T will, at 
anv rate, stay with you till some one or 
other of my companions comes up.’ 

“While they were thus talking, cer- 
tain of the king’s knights and attendants, 
and others of his household, who were 
in search of him, came up, and found 
him engaged in this dispute with the 
knight. ‘The king called to them; and, 
as soon as they saw him, they stopped, 
and hastened where he was, and helped 
{he knight—so that at last they dragged 
the palfrey out of the ditch. The knight 
returned many thanks to the king and 
his company, and pursued his journey 
with his palfrey as well as he could ; and 
the king and his party returned to the 
chase. 

“The knight having accomplished his 
journey, and the business on which he 
went, returned to his noble queen, and 
gave her an account of bis embassy ; 
and also of what had befallen him with 
his palfrey, and of the great service 
which John, king of England, had ren- 
dered him. ‘The queen made him relate 
it many times over, and was never sa- 
tisfied with hearing of the noble actions 
and courtesies of King John; and 
greatly extolled him as the most cour- 
teous prince in the world—as in truth 
he was.” 

NOVELLA 36. 

“How an astrologer, whose name was 
Milensius, was reproved by a woman. 
“There was a man whose name was 

Milensius 'Thales,* who was very learn- 
ed in many sciences, and particularly in 
astrology. It is related that this learned 
man slept one night at the cottage of a 
poor Woman: when he went to bed in 
the evening, he said to her, ‘Take care, 
mistress, to leave the door open to-night; 
lor am in the habit of getting up to 
observe the stars.’ She accordingly did 

80, It rained in the night; and before 

the cottage was a ditch: when he got 

Up fo look at the stars he tumbled into 
rsdn began to call out for help. The 

man asked, “ What's the matter with 

i : He replied, ‘ J have tumbled into 

ch” *Q you blockhead, said the 
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sig Alias, Thales of Miletus. ‘This is a 
ight misnomer, 
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woman, ‘what! do you gape at the stars, 
and do not know how to take care where 
you set your feet?” 
NovELLA 43. 
“ How Narcissus fell in love with hig 
shadow, 

“Narcissus was very beautiful: if 
happened one day, as he was reposing 
by the side of a clear fountain, that he 
saW his own shadow in the water, very 
beautiful. He began to look and to smile 
at it; and his shadow did the same—so 
that he thought it was alive, and in the 
water; and was not aware that it was 
his own shadow. He began to be in 
love with it; and became so deeply ena- 
moured, that he would fain have seized 
it, and plunged his hands into the water. 
The water became turbid, and the sha- 
dow disappeared—so that he began to 
weep: when the water cleared up, he 
saw the shadow weeping like himself. 
Then he threw himself into the fountain, 
and was drowned. It was the season of 
spring, and some nymphs* came to sport 
at the fountain, and saw the fair Nar- 
cissus drowned ; they drew him out with 
great lamentation, and set him upright 
on the bank. News was brought to the 
god of love, who changed him into a 
beautiful almond tree—verdant and 
flourishing ; which is the first tree that 
puts forth its flowers, and renews the 
season of love.” 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N the Memoirs of Goldoni, translated 
by Mr. Black, mention is made of 
“The Sneezing of Hercules, by Peter 
James Martelli, a Bolognese.” Mar- 
telli published in six velumes dramatical 
compositions of every possible descrip- 
tion, from the most severe tragedy to 
the puppet-show, called Bambociatia by 
him—of which the title was, “the 
Sneezing of Hercules.” 

‘The imagination of the author sent 
Hercules into the country of the pig- 
mies: those poor little creatures, fright- 
encd at the aspect of an animated 
mountain, with legs and arms, ran and 
concealed themselves in holes, One day, 
as Hercules had stretched himself out 
in. the open field, and was sleeping 
tranguilly, the timid inhabitants issued 
out of their retreats; and, armed with 
I have given the 





~® Donne. - Lavties. 
more classical word, 

+ “Ne fece un bellissimo mandorlo 
molto verde, e molto bene stante, ed é il 
primo albero che prima fa fiori, e riveveila 
amore.” 
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prickles and rashes, mounted on the 

jnonstrous man, and covered him from 

head to foot, like flies when they fall on 

a piece of rotten meat. Hercules 

waked, and felt something in his nose, 

which made him suceze—on which his 
excmies tumbled down in all directions.” 
It is impossible that any one can read 
the above passage without being struck 
with its remarkable similarity to Swilt’s 
account of the first arrival of Gulliver 
amongst the Lilliputians; bis falling 
asleep, and being awakened by the tick- 
ling of a spear thrust into his nostrils. 
Sept. 15. CLARENCE. 
—Z——— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
COTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. Lil. 

AN ESTIMATE of the LITERARY CHARAC- 
TER of FRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. 

EW writers of the present time 
occupy a larger share of the atten- 
tion of literary men than Mr. Jeffrey. 

He is the editor of the Edinburgh Re- 

view, and author of some of the best 

papers in that popular journal ; and it is 
alleged, that few crities have exposed 
the faults and deficiences of ihe candi- 
dates for literary distinction with less 
indulgence and mere presumption. 
Many who have smarted under the lash 
of his ridicule regard him with *: digna- 
tion, while they endeavour to persuade 
themselves that he is only worthy of 
their contempt. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that, among the vast number who 
have felt the impartial majice of his pen, 
there may be some who will acknow- 

Jedge, although he is always severe, that 

he has been sometiines just—but never 

an their own particular case. It would 
indeed be folly to deny tic talents and 
merits of a writer who has so essentially 
contributed to establish the reputation 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

ft must be conceded to the exas- 
peraicd victims against whom he has 
sv bitterly directed “ the quips aud scorn 
of the time,” that an author who is only 
known as a critic can assert but a nega- 

Uve claim to distinction ; for it is easier 

to point out the faults of the noblest work 

of art than to execute the meanest. Mr, 

Jefirey must not be aliowed to imagine 

himself superior in genius to any of the 

authors whom he has reviewed, merely 
because he has successfully made them 
objects of mirth or derisica: his merits 
lic in other qualifications than the glib- 
ness of his satire ; for, with every allow- 
ance that may be granted to the invi- 
divusness of cotemporaries, it cannot be 
l 
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[Nov 1, 
denied that there is a strong basis 
good sense in his strictures, of Which the 
pungent and sparkling acrimony of his 

. manner is the favour and effervescence 
He often errs in estimating the general 
abilities of the writers whom he reviews, 
and allows his distaste to their works {, 
be improperly directed against them. 
sclves ; assuming, in this way,a privilege 
of censuring, which is not permitted jn 
good society, and is never exercised 
without exciting feelings of resentment, 
destructive of the quiet reciprocities of 
social intercourse. His taste is some. 
times capricious, and is evidently more 
under the influence of the moment than 
regulated by settled - principles; but, 
upon the whole, a spirit of justice may 
be discovered in his most merciless 
animadversions. Sometimes he has 
released his victims from the rack, 
when it might have been thought that 
he intended to inflict a capital punish. 
ment: at others he has gamboled to the 
last; and, with true feline cruelty, only 
ended their misery when he was tired of 
tormenting them. But we are acquaint- 
ed with no writer who more youthiully 
states his own taste and predilections; 
and, if there is some degree of conceit 
in his ingenuousness, it must be allowed 
that, when hie advocates the principles of 
those opinions in which bis judgment is 
settled and matured, he does it witha 
manliness that has nothing superior in 
the literature of any age or country. 

It has been objected to Mr. Jeffrey's 
papers, and indeed to his journal, that 
the want of circumstantial and scientifi¢ 
knowledge is but ill supplied by theore- 
tical ingenuity.» If cannot, however, be 
denied that, on a great variety of subjects, 
he has manifested much ability and in- 
formation. He may not appear always 
a profound scholar, but he is uniformly 
an accomplished gentleman, Some ol 
his belle-lettres articles are among the 
best-written dissertations in the English 
language ; especially those in which 4 
vein of historical illustration serves to 
develope the particular and relative me- 
rits of the author under consideration. 

But a light and sketchy outline is the 
character of his style. His canvas 
seldom filled; and, if he occasionally 
finishes a head with delicacy and effect, 
he neglects the extremities, and oftem 
substitutes, for the hands and feet, the 
idle flourishes of a free and rapid pencil. 
In his manner there is frequently much 
elegance, sometimes great beauty, but 
always a large expanse of loose and care- 

- less writing. Conceited and dainty ¢* 

pressions 
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aoe they te however, more of the na- 

ture of freckles than of moles, and we 


suspect are sometimes esteemed as beau- 
ties. His wit may be described as the 
antithesis of affectation. A sharp na- 
tural acid, that requires to be mixed 
with the nauseousalkali of folly in others, 
to produce that brisk and wholesome 
corrective which has become so fashion- 
able as to be almost necessary to the 
sickly appetite of the age. 

Mr. Jeffrey has without question more 
admirers than enemies; the latter are 
only fo be found among the small class 
who subject themselves to his jurisdic- 
tion, while the former are spread though- 
out the whole commonalty of readers. 
But he has no disciples. He has too 
much practical sense ever to become the 
founder of a sect; for it is not in the na- 
ture of that quality to inspire enthusiasm, 
or to allow it to be felt. His head 
and heart are made up of household 
stuff, and seem to have so little affinity 
for any thing romantic, that we are in- 
clined to think even his personal man- 
ners must have many angular points to- 
wards those who are less earnest to be 
always instructive. The cast of his mind 
seems to be much more akin to that of 
the man of business than of the author; 
but he oftencr expresses himself with the 
bilious irritability of the one, than the 
heaity urbanity of the other ; heis, in fact, 
neither a man of the world nor a man of 
genius, but belongs to that dubious class 
who are regarded with indulgence by 
the wise, while they are lauded by the 
weak and contemned only by the foolish, 
He is an author admirably suited to the 
occasional topics ofhisown day; but, when 
time shall have obliterated those associa- 
tions in the public mind, to which he so 
felicitously refers, and draws from them 
somany apt and amusing illustrations, 
hisstyle will lose much of its perspicuity, 
and a great deal of its life and interest. 
A critic, in fact, is something like a 
player; his talents are brought out by the 
ideas of others, and his merits can only 
be appreciated by comparing his efforts 
with those of his cotemporaries. Mr. 

efirey is clever, but not great; elo- 
(vent, without being impressive ; accom- 
Pltshed, but not profound, His main 
ault belongs more to the man than the 
Per di is in presuming to be the censor 
O' private manners, where the clear and 
tions line of his duty (as pointed out 
M wed the consciousness of his own 
o ance, and the nature of the task he 

arta is merely to review the 
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merits and defects of published books. 
Latterly, however, he has more mo- 
destly adhered to his vocation ;—“and, 
where there is shame,” as Dr. Johnson 
says, “ there may yet be virtue.” 


i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIC PARTICULARS of the 
SON of SIRACH, continued, 


Vv ‘a son of Sirach completed 

9 his education at the Egyptian 
Alexandria, and studied medicine there. 
_ In the eight-and-thirtieth year, coming 
mto Egypt, and continuing there some 
time, I found a book of no small learning, 
— Ecclesiasticus, Prol. 2. 

The diversities of plants and the virtues 
of roots, and all such things as are either 
secret or manifest, them I know.—Wisdom, 
vii, 20 and 21. 

Give place to the physician, for the 
Lord hath created him; let him not go 
from thee, for thou hast need of him: time 
is when in their hands there is good suc- 
cess. For they shail also pray unto the 
Lord, that he would prosper that which 
they give for ease and remedy to prolong 
life. He that sinneth before his Maker, 
let him fall into the hand of the physician, 
— Ecclesiasticus, xxxviii. 12-15. 

When to the direct evidence of these 
passages is superadded the indirect 
evidence of numberless imitations of 
Philo, scattered in the Wisdom and 
Ecélesiasticus, no doubt can be en- 
tertained that Alexandria was the city 
of Egypt, in which the son of Si- 
rach studied medicine. The Sera- 
peum was there the only celebrated mes 
dical college, and Philo lectured at the 
Serapeum. Anexact series of the me- 
dical, professors cannot now be ascer- 
tained ; but, after comparing the preface 
to Celsus with Leclerc’s commentary, 
it may be presumed that Themison of 
Laodicea, the founder of the methudic 
sect, who afterwards settled at Rome, 
was lecturing at Alexandria in Philo’s 
time. His favourite medicine was a 
diacodium, consisting of opium admi- 
nistered in honey; and he invented the 
use of leeches. Let us thérefore infer, 
that the son of Sirach studied medicine 
in the Serapeum of Alexandria, under 
Protessor’Themison ; and there took the 
degrees of scribe and rabbi. The offices 
of priest and physician were studiously 
united under the Mosaic law; and 
much of the physician’s’profit depended 
on granting what may be called certifi- 
cates of non-contugiousness, and thus re- 
moving that social excommunicatioit to 
which all forms of leprosy aré serttenced 
in the Leviticus. An allusion to the 
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son of Sirach having obtained the de- 
gree of scribe, occurs in the Ecclesiasti- 
cus, chap. x. verse 5. ; 

On the person of the scribe shall lay 
his honor. 

VI.—The son of Sirach, after gradua- 
tion, undertook extensive travels, which 
comprehended a visit to Babylon. 

He that hath travelled is full of pru- 
dence: when I travelled I saw many 
things, and I understand more than I can 
express.— Ecclesiasticus, xxxiv. 10 and 11. 

The visit to Babylon may be inferred 
from an allusion ( Ecclesiasticus, xxiv. 
25) to the swell of the Tigris in the time 
of new fruits, which indicates personal 
observation, : 

From the life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
by Philostratus, an idea may be formed 
of the manner in which the medical men 
of antiquity were wont to travel profes- 
sionally; advertising their arrival in 
large places, staying as long as they 
could attract consultations ; and defray- 
ing, with the gifts of their patients, the 
expense of their journey. To compare 
these itinerant physicians of antiquity 
with our quack-doctors, may secm de- 
rogatory ; but one may trace a radical 
resemblance, and indeed a traditional 
imitation, in their mode of practice. 
The university of Salerno, which was 
quite a Jewish college, imported from 
Egypt, and handed down to the modern 
world, many professional usages of the 
ancicuts, 

Vil.—The son of Sirach translated 
from the Hebrew the first book of Mac- 
cabees. 

Jerom says (in prologo galeato ) that 
he found a Hebrew original of the 
first book of Maccabees:— Maccabeorum 
proaum librum Hebraicum reperi. Now 
the Greek translator, whose style is pre- 
cisely that of the Wisdom and the Ec- 
clesiasticus, has incorporated long pas- 
sages from these books in his transla- 
tion, Thus, the dying speech ascribed 
to Mattathias (1 Maccabees, ii, 49-60,) 
is a mere abridgment of the latter part 
of the 45th chapter of the Ecclesiasticus. 
So again the prayer ascribed to Judas 
(1 Maccabees, vii. 41,) is partly derived 
from the 48th chapter of the a 
ticus, These transplantations - indicate 
identity of authorship. The main drift 
of the first book of Maccabees is to 
show that the claim of the Asmonean 
family to the high priesthood in Jeru- 
salem is at best a revolutionary title. 

VILL.—The son of Sirach had bryo- 
thers, was married to his liking, but had 
apparently no children, 


In three things I was beati 
God and men, the unit — 


of b 
love of neighbouts, a ion ihe: wife i 
agree together.— Ecclesiasticas, xxv, |, 

IX.—As the word son is throughout 
the Ecclesiasticus used for pupil, in alj 
Jewish colleges it being usual to eon. 
sider the teacher as a spiritual father 
and to address him accordingly; and as 
the name Sirach is, according to Saint 
Augustin, the Jewish name of Philo, 
under whom our Jesus certainly studied, 
it may be allowed to substitute the de- 
signation, “ pupil of Philo,” to the equi- 
valent words, “‘son of Sirach;” and to 
advance this further proposition, that 
the pupil of Philo lays claim to the cha- 
racter of a prophet, and to a mission for 
reforming the Jewish church. 

I awaked up last of all, as one that ga. 
thereth after the grape-yatherers,—Ecele. 
Siasticus, xxxiil. 16. 

I will yet make doctrine to shine as the 
morning, and will send forth her light afar 
off. I will yet pour ont doctrine as pro- 
phecy, and leave it to all ages for ever.— 
Ecclesiasticus, xxiv. 32 and 35. 

‘Thou hast commanded me to bnild a 
temple on thy holy mount, and an altar in 
the city wherein thou dwellest, a resem- 
blance of the holy tabernacle, which 
thou hast prepared from the beginning.— 
Wisdom, ix, 8. 

From the beginning I was resolved, aud 
thought upon these things, and have left 
them in writing. — Ecclesiasticus, xxxix. 32. 

From an observation already made, 
vol. xvi. p. 221, it appears probable, 
that the pupil of Philo delivered his 
lectures, or sermons, in that porch of the 
temple of Jerusalem called Solomon's, 
and hence entitled his syllabus, The So- 
lomon’s Wisdom. 

X.—The pupil of Philo claimed to be 
“ son-of-God,” at Jerusalem. 

He maketh his boast that God is his 
father.— Wisdom, ii. 16. ; 

“ Son-of-God” was the constitutional 
title at Jerusalem of the heir apparent 
of the house of David. So the heir ap- 
parent of the kings of Persia was called, 
** son-of-the-sun ;” and the’heir apparent 
of the emperor of China is to ‘this day 
called, “son-of-heaven.” David first 
conferred this title (1 Chronicles, XX". 
10,) on Solomon ; and it was resumed by 
Jeshua, son of Jozadak, (see Ixxx!X. 
Psalm, v. 27-29,) when the high pricst- 
hood of Jerusalem was rendered bhere- 

ditary in the house of David. Nov, 
there could be no “ son-of-God” at Je- 
rusalem, no heir apparent of the house 
of David, who was not descended from 
the great Hillel. Hillel (according t© 
the Life in Bartolocci’s Bibliotheca ie 
jnie 














1817.] 
binica, vol. 1, p. 785,) Aabuit duos fra- 
tres, quorum alter vocabatur. Ezechias, 
erat hic admodum doctus qui et remansit 
in Babel, et rectoratum ibidem gessit, 
cujus fit mentio in Catena progeniet Da- 
vidis regis. This mention of Hezekiah 
in the Davidical pedigree seems to im- 
ply that he was the elder brother ; but 
Hillel survived him, and married (see 
Lightfoot on Matthew ii.) Abital, an 
heiress of the house of David, circum- 
stanced like the daughters of Zelophe- 
had; whereby the claims of the Baby- 
lonian branch, and of the Jerusalemite 
branch, of the house of David, were, by 
universal consent, consolidated in the 
posterity of Hillel. It has been ren- 
dered probable on other grounds, (vol. 
40, page 410,) that Hillel was the grand- 
father of our Jesus, the pupil of Philo: 
but this claim to the son-of-godship ren- 
ders the fact irrefragably certain. Hillel 
had only two sons, Zacharias and Si- 
meon; and the son-of-godship could de- 
scend only in the elder branch, which 
was that of Zacharias: our Jesus, there- 
fore, was a son of Zacharias. 

(To be continued. ) 
Te 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

OW many thousands of indivi- 

duals have, for the last twenty 
years, gone on from bad to worse, with 
nothing but hopes of better times, and 
ended in ruin! In how many instayces 
have we, as a public, gone on in the 
same deceitful progress! Our care- 
lessness is fatuity, which hardly al- 
lows a warning voice to proceed but 
from an insane mind. In no instance 
do we see a stronger proof of wilful 
blindness to approximating danger, than 
in the modern administration of the 
Poor Laws. Had its singular oppressive- 
ness heen appreciated by the —public 
twenty years ago; had its mischievous 
Consequences been presumed, even that 
Which now appals and confounds us 
had not been ; but, on the contrary, we 
have made a boast of our charity, which, 
in the contributions of millions annually, 
Was bestowed in fostering the distress 
Which the tenfold accumulations and 
extortions of our avarice first created. 

_Itis my fear, we commence opera- 

on the Poor Laws both too late 
and too fearfully ; we seem to move as 
ithe mountain were on our back, and 
as if the agitation of a step would vivify 
ae Wo cast us down and crush us: 

_ wucn of the parliamentary reports on 
this subject, as I haye seen, are of this 
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effeminate complexion: but more ener- 
getic measures than these imply must 
be adopted, or the evil will generate 
itself into a destructive vitality; we 
seem not at all to apprehend, that what 
Is now peculiar to the poor is only the 
first movement of a change, (always 
commencing there,) ultimately to per- 
vade the whole mass of people. 

I presume not to provide for oppidan 
pauperism ; nor, in my opinion, is it 
possible to legislate under one head for 
two classes so remotely distinguished as 
is this from village-pauperism: there is 
no need for the peasant to be the pauper; 
there is no superabundance of agricul- 
tural poor; the evil consists in the 
abridgment of agricultural labour, dis- 
tressing the poor, usually so employed, 
and distressing the soil also, which 
sickens into sterility for the want of a 
more active culture, “The rent of an 
acre of good land in Henry VIII. was 
about a shilling or fifteen pence.” The 
price of the quarter of wheat was then 
about eight shillings. The naked rent 
now of an acre of good land is not less 
than thirty shillings; but, in the agglo- 
merated payments of the same nature as 
rent, it is about fifty shillings : one bushel 
of wheat paid the whole rent of an acre 
of good land in the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
half a century only past, two bushels 
paid the rent; whercas five bushels, un- 
less at a price afillictive to the consu- 
mers, are now requisite to pay the whole 
rent of an acre of goodland. The land- 
owner had not, perhaps, in the first 

riod, his fair share of the produce; 

ence he became occupier till time 
wrought a more equitable adjustment, 
No one can say, that fifty years ago, 
when two bushels of wheat were the rent 
of an acre of good land, that either the 
farmer or his servants then received an 
excessive share, (it was the public that 
had then, perhaps, too great a share ;) 
yet the profits of cultivation were, at 
that time, much greater than at present, 
because small farms, untenable now, 
were tenable then. This diminished 
profit of cultivation has occasioned small 
farms to be thrown into a heap; large 
farms, however, become in turn unte- 
nable when the prices of produce decline 
to the scale of the consumer’s ability: 
this course brings the land once more 
into the occupation of its owners; but 
every step a. the tal of the kingdom om 

icultural capital o y 
the same ratio as it multiplies pau- 

rism. 


They who are foremost in applaudi 
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Scottish economy on this head, main- 
tain an absolute silence on the division 
of the assessment for the relief of the 
poor, between heritor and occupier. To 
facilitate the introduction of this mea- 
sure, which has saved our neighbours 
from the burden we bear; I would 
suggest the partition of parishes, and 
the apportionment of cottages to terri- 
torial and other local and visible pro- 
perty in the parish: as thus,—if there 
are six farms of equal value, and twenty- 
four cottages, four specific cottages 
should be made to belong to each farm, 
and the inhabitants of such cottages te 
belong, for the time of their residence, 
to the estate that the cottages are at- 
tached to. The future relationship of per- 
sous to property to exist according to 
the tenor of the Poor Laws. ‘The appor- 
tionment of roads in the parish might 
be made upon the same principle. 
Rusticus. 
—< 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
COLLECTANEA DIETETICA, 


BEANS, 
*““O quando Faba Pythagore cognata, si- 
mulque, " 
satis pingui ponentar oluscula 
lardo?” Horatii, Satir. 6, lib, 2. 
* Oh! when shall I enrich my veins, 
Spite of Pythagoras, with beans? 
Or live luxurious in my cottage, 
On bacon, ham, and savoury pottage ?” 
Francis. 


penta the earliest times, beans ap- 

pear to have been used for food, 
as well as in divers miscellancous cus- 
toms. 

In legal decisions, a white bean sig- 
nified absolution, and a black one con- 
demnation. ‘Those who aspired after 
any employment in the Roman state, it 
would seem, were obliged to gain the 
votes of the people by large presents, 
and these consisted gencrally of beans, 
wheat, barley, or other grain—the ex- 
pences of which were so great, as often to 
ruin the richest families. 

Horace alludes to this in the advice 
of Oppidius to his sons.* 

“In Cicere, atque Fuba, bona tu per 
Lapinis ’ perdasque 

Latus ut in Circo spatiere, et eneus ut 
Stes, 

Nudus agris, nudus nummis, insane, pa- 
ternis ?” 

** Will you in largesses exhaust your store, 

That you may proudly stalk the Cireus o’er? 


em 


Uncta 





* Satir, lib. 2, 3. 
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Or in the Capitol embronz’d may 

Spoil’d of your fortune and paternal land 
Francis, 

Pythagoras, who flourished about 509 
years before the Christian era, partiey. 
larly cautions against the use of beans 
and, whether from this circumstance ¢ 
from their never having been extensively 
employed in diet, it would appear that 
they were not much indulged in before 
the seventeenth century, about which 
time they were first introduced into the 
gardens—being before the produce of 
the fields; and it is mentioned, as a sip. 
gular circumstance, that, notwithstand. 
ing the Pythagorean doctrine, Cama. 
therus, secretary to Immanuel Com. 
menzus, ventured upon them.¢ About 
the middle of that century they were 
coming more frequently into use, but 
still the golden rule was not lost sight 
of:{ it is now, however, nearly buried in 
that oblivion which it merits. 

It has given rise to much conjecture, 
why this fruit should bave been sostrictly 
abstained from by the followers uf Pytha- 
goras. ‘This philosopher is said to have 
taught that the bean was coeval and con 
sanguineous with man ;—this he at- 
tempted to prove by observing, that, ifa 
ripe bean be put into a vessel, then 
covered over, and buried in the earth, it 
will be found, on looking at if some days 
afterwards, converted into flesh and 
blood: on this account he considered it 
as of the same nature with man, and, 
from his notions of metempsychosis, pro- 
hibited its being eaten. Others however 
maintain, that his scholars were com- 
manded to abstain from them on account 
of their preventing sleep; and, for this 
purpose, they were given to judges,|| be- 
fore they sat down in judgment. 

Cicero observes, that beans are inju- 
rious to mental tranquillity, and thinks 
they were forbidden on account of their 
flatulent properties;$ and it certainly 
appears probable, that they may bave 
been prohibited more upon dietetical 
than any other principles. It has how- 
ever been questioned whether any such 
abstinence was really enjoined by Py- 
thagoras. Gellius{ says, it is a false 
opinion that the Pythagoreans abstained 
from beans; and observes, that Aris 
toxenus Musicus, a disciple of Pytha- 





* Juvenal, Satir, 15, 175.—Plioii, lib, 
18, cap. 12. . 

t Nicetas de Reb. Immanuel, lib. 3- 

+ Muffet, chap. 24. 

{| Muffet, loco citato, 

$ De Divinat : lib. 1, 

q] Cap. 11, lib, 4. 
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3817.) 
mentions that no leguminous fruit 
was eaten more frequently of than beans, 
on accountof their laxative qualities. 
The seeds of the ripe marsh-bean, a 
small species, which become blackish 
when ripe, and are used as an article of 
diet, were submitted to a chemical ex- 
amination by Einhof, and, from 3840 
parts, he obtained the following re- 
sults:— 
Volatile matter eeeeeeoeeseeeeseees 600 
Skins cece cccecsersesesesesesess 386 
Starchy fibrous matter-++seseseees 610 
Starclies+eeeeerece eeoeeeeserres ee 1312 
Vegeto-animal matter ccee soveeree 417 
Albumen eeeereeeeSesseeeeeeeese Bi 
Extractive soluble in alcohol «-+--+ 136 
Gummy matter ee+e+ereeeeeeoeeee 177 
Earthy phosphate --+++-++eeeeeers 374 


LOSSr eee ee reer eaceressseresecces 1334 





3840* 

The quantity of amylaceous matter 
is much less here than in the cerealia, 
but the deficiency is in part made up by 
the vegeto-animal matter, a principle 
analogous to the gelatine of. jelly of 
animal substances; and it is, in all pro- 
bability, owing to the substitution of this 
highly nutritious principle, that beans, 
and the other ligumina, are more 
nourishing than the cerealia in equal 
quantities. 

Beans in their immature state, when 
boiled, are easy of digestion, and consi- 
derably nutrient; when ripe, however, 
they are not so pleasant; and, on account 
of the large quantity of air which they 
contain in a fixed state, being evolved 
during digestion in greater proportion 
than can be absorbed, give occasion to 
flatulency and cholic pains. This was 
the opinion of Cullen;+ but, according 
to the experiments of Hales, it only oc- 
cursin a debilitated state of the stomach, 
allowing fermentation to_take place, 
daring which, air is evolved from many 
kinds of aliments to 600 times their bulk. 
Hippocrates thought. them productive of 
flatulency, and otherwise prejudicial to 
health; and, so late as the seventeenth 
century, they were considered a very 
hurtful meat.} 

The expansion of beans during their 
tebe, my Boyle found so consi- 
Die” as to raise a weight of above 

The horse-bean has been used as a 
substitute for coffee; but, like the 


—— 





* Thomson’s Chemi he 


t Materia Med. vol. i, 
+ Muffet, loco citato. 
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acorns* before mentioned, it is deficient 
in the oleaginous principle, which may 
be in some measure obviated by the 
means recommended in the article re- 
ferred to, 
BECAFICO. 

The becafico, or Epicurean warbler, is 

an inhabitant of many European coun- 


tries; and its flesh is reckoned very sweet 


and delicious. 
BEECH-MAST, 
The fruit of the beech-tree, or beech- 
mast, is an vily farinaceous nut; which, 


- in very early ages, was used in diet.t In 


its fresh state it is said to occasion gid- 
diness and head-ache; but, when well 
dried, makes wholesome bread, and, in 
this condition, it has served for subsis- 
tence in times of scarcity: it is now, 
however, only used in rural economy, 
for the pu of fattening hogs, poul- 
try, &e. hen roasted, the fruit has 
been used as a substitute for coffee. 
From the beech-mast a large quantity 
of oil may be separated by expression, 
which is known here under the name of 
beech-oil ; it is however not prepared in 
this country, owing to the limited use of 
oil as an article of diet. In France, how- 
ever, the “ Huile de Faine” is procured 


in large quantities, and may be used at 





* Monthly Mag. for May, p. 319, . 

t The fagus or beech-tree of the an- 
cients has been frequently confounded 
with the zsculus, which is now, however, 
generally understood to mean a species of 
oak :— ~ 

“‘ Nec rigida mollior esculo 
Nec Mauris animum mitior anguibus,” 
Horat, Carmin. lib. 3, 10. 


“ Tho’, like the hurd oak, you're to softness 
inclin'd, 
And milder than all of the serpentine 
kind,” . Francis, 
‘And Ovid makes an evident distinction :— 
“ Non Chaonis abfuit arbos, 
Non nemus Heliadum, non frondibos escue 
jas altis, 
Nec tiliz molles, nec fagus.” 
) Metamorph. lib. 10, 91, 
‘Here tall Chaonian oaks their branches 
spread, 
While weeping poplars there erect their 
head, 

The foodful zseulas here shoots his leaves, 
That turf seft lime-tree, this fat beech ree 
- _ceives.” Dryden. 
See also Pliny’s Nat. Hist. lib. 16.—The 
signification of the words from which they 
are derived is the same, which shews that 
the fruit of both has been used as diet— 
fagus being from pays, to eat ; and wzescue 
lus, or esculus, from esca, ‘hile 
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table instead of olive oil, to which it ts 
said to be equal; and with the advantage, 
which the latter has not, of keeping a 
long while without turning rancid. ‘The 
poor people of Silcsia use it instead of 
butter.* 
——<_ 
To the Editor of the Menthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


AM obliged to your correspondent 

C. for his answers to my qucrics re- 
specting the essential distinctions sub- 
sisting between the kingdoms of nature. 
Very similar to what he has there stated 
are the opinions of a venerable and emi- 
nent physiologist of the present day ; 
who considers the stomach (or cavity in 
which the food is received, and the pro- 
cess of digestion performed,) to be a part 
of organization peculiar to animals ; and 
common to those of the most compli- 
eated and of the simplest structure.+ 

Harlow. Cras. SEVERN. 

— a 
OBJECTIONS to the THEORY which 

ASCRIBES the PHENOMENA of FALL- 

ING BODIES on the SURFACE of the 

EARTH, to the MOTIONS of the EARTH 

as @ PLANET ; by CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ. 

I. 
T scems obvious that the annual mo- 
tion may be laid out of the question 
in considering the cause of the descent 
of bodies projected on the carth’s surface: 
it no more atlects them than the sailing 
of a ship, or its lying at anchor, affects 
the motion of dbalis projected on the 
deck. 
Il. 

If the diurnal rotation of the earth 
were the cause of projectiles from its 
surface falling to it, bodies near the 
poles should gravitaie less than at the 
equator, and should have less weight; 
which is contrary to experience. By 
the most skilful and accurate mensura- 
gion, which the combined aid of the 
earth and the heavens have enabled 
man to make, the equatorial diameter of 
the earth is greater than the polar. It 
should be the contrary, if the tendency 
to the earth’s centre were encreased by 
rotary motion. 

Ill, 

Bodies descend with equal cclerity in 

vacuo ; because, by the principle of gra- 


-~- —- 





— 


* Withering’s Botanical Arrangement. 
t ‘This doctrine is clearly elucidated in 
Blair’s Universal Preceptor; and was 
treated at greater length in the Monthly 


Magazine, by our correspondent Common 
Siense.—Evit,. 


vitation, all bodies descend with 
force of all their particles: that is, 
their simple tendeney of gravitating 

H wy 
ouly—one with Cie force of one, a body 
of twenty particles with the force og 
those twenty, and of 1000 particles wit, 
the force of 1000. The force, therefore 
being simply as the particles, will in aij 
move over the same space in the seme 
time—when the effect of difference of 
figure, difference of quantity of surface 
on the resisting power of the 
is taken off ; as an vacuo it is. 

IV. 

Where the atmosphere opposes 
resistance,.it produces no pressure; and 
therefore the effect, if any, of the ro. 
tary motion of the earth, to deflect and 
press down bodies to the earth, is taken 
off, if there be no gravitation. 

v. 

If this diurnal motion were the canse 
of the tendency of bodies to the earth, 
bodies should fall fastest where the ten- 
dency to the earth is greatest, by virtue 
of this metion; namely, when they begin 
to descend, and be progressively retard- 
ed, instead of accelerated, in their fall— 
the radius of rotation being evidently 
greatest at the greatest height. 

VI. 

Columns should be deflected from their 
perpendicular by the same cause; yet 
an iron rod, or ship’s mast, or a cane, of 
a willow wand, retains its perpendicular; 
as if the carth were immovable. Nota 
feather is displaced by this rotary mo- 
tion trom the edge of a table ; not a but- 
terfly driven from hovering over 4 
flower ; not a dead leaf prevented, in & 
still day, from descending in a straight 
line to the foot of a tree from its sumnut. 

Vil. 

The truth is, that bodies moving in 4 
common medium or receptacle are not 
affected by a regular motion of that me- 
dium, in their motions or relative posr 
tion to cach other ; which is the same a$ 
if that medium were at rest. 

Vill. 

If bodies were brought down to the 
earth by a mechanical rotary sorce 
pressure or impulse, this pressure of 
impulse ought greatly to affect us, But 
of the rotary motion of the earth we 
are utterly insensible; unless so far as It 
may produce the monsoons of trade- 
winds, in an opposite direction. Not 80 
the effect of gravitation ;—as one who 
falls, or has any thing fall upon him, ex 
periences; and as may also be exp 
rienced by the more or less gravitation 
of the atmosphere. 


ix: 
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IX. 

But, if the rotary motion were ad- 
mitted to produce pressure, that pres- 
sure must be of the higher particles on 
the lower ; and so, successively, in a di- 
rection contrary to the centrifugal force. 

X. 

Now, if gravitation be excluded, why 
should the highest, or any particles, 
press? Either ail have a tendency to 
descend, or none; for projectiles of all 
materials are urged by some force to the 
ground, and all bodies, whether solid or 
fluid, descend in a medium of less specific 
gravity than their own; and this ten- 
dency is not, like magnetism or electrt- 
city, an-aifection which takes place be- 
tween particular bodies under particular 
circumstances. Since then it appears, in 
fact, common to all, they descend by this 
common property ; which is as their solid 
quantity, or the aggregate weight of all 
their particles: in a word, their weight.* 
Such tendency, therefore, is termed pro- 
perly gravitation ;—were there no gravi- 
tation, there could be neither pressure 
nor resistance. But the descent of bo- 
dies then only requires to be explained 
by pressure, when their gravitation is 
taken off by a°medium of greater resis- 
tance than it can overcome by its single 
gravity, combined with its momentum. 
For the descent of bodies which gravi- 
tate more than air, their own gravitation 
sufficiently accounts, 

This seems an answer to the second 
proposition, where the descent to the 
earth is referred to a snpposed deflective 
power of the rotary motion. 

XI. 

This diurnal motion acts from west to 
east, and causes the daily motion of the 
sun and heavenly bodies in a contrary 
direction, 

Xl. 

Now, if this ‘were the cause of the de- 
scent of bodies, would it be indifferent 
whether a body were thrown up east or 
West,—with the stream of rotary motion, 
OF dgainst it? 

XIII. 
When a projectile is thrown up, it is 
ght down by a force which en- 
creases as the squares of the distances 


* Names greatly influence our ideas of 
ean If, instead of gravitation, we had 
Hed this universal property of matter, 
ane? as La Peace does, in his admir- 
“exposition Du Systeme du Monde, per- 
in Would not have excited so much 
Tas it at first did, and now again 
no under the idea of its being an occult 
*Perty gratuitously ascribed to matter. 





diminish. Let it be projected perpen- 
dicularly: the rotary force of the earth 
then acts at right angles to it, and ought 
to carry it off tangentially—in a right 
line, continued trom that point of the 
circular circumference of rotation. 

This is an answer to the third propo- 
sition, or rather assumption, that the 
rotary motion gives it no tangential 
direction. 

XIV. 

But suppose it did not—suppuse it 
continually deflected it (though 1 know 
not how such continual deflection should 
be called less than attraction, which the 
hypothesis in question discards); it 
ought, by this continual deflection (the 
hypothesis assuming that there is no 
centripetal force), instead of being driven 
to the earth, never to reach the earth, 
but reyolve round it in a period equal to 
the diurnal revolution. 

XV. 

The resistance of the atmosphere is a 
real force ; for which, allowance is to be 
made in the retardation of projectiles, 
or loss of some portion of their force; 
but their descent 7x vacuo shews that it 
is not the cause of their falling: indeed, 
in bodies of less gravity, as air-balloons, 
it prevents their descent. 

XVI. 

To shew that attraction would be ne- 
cessary to account for a continually-dc- 
flecting power, arising from rotary mo- 
tion, no more is necessary than to con- 
sider the meaning and etymology of the 
term; and the same considerations will 
shew that, were this the cause, projec- 
tiles would gravitate, not as a stone, to 
the earth, but as planets revolving round 
the sun, or secondaries round their pri- 
maries—by a balance of the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces; or as our atmos- 

here is carried round the earth. They 
would not be carried by a motion tending 
rectilineally to the centre, and deflected 
from it only by the centrifugal lorce of 

rojection, and the small resisting force 
of the atmosphere, which is inconside- 
rable when the weight and projectile 
force are great. 

XVII. 

When a moving body wheels with ve- 
locity, a body, urged by that motion 
only, will be carried forward, in a line 
at right angles, to an exis drawn from 
that point of the wheeling circumicrence 
by which it is impelled, and where it 
touches; but, being thus repelled, does 
not cut the circumference. ‘The rota- 
tion of a water-mill has this effect ; and 
thus the dust raised by the wheels of a 
carriage 
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320 
carriage is driven off from them. It 
descends, it is true, but by gravitating, 
not by rotary, motion—at a distance 
behind the carriage. The sparks from 
a grindstone render this effect, and its 
train of direction, more observable. 
XVIII. 

Tn the fourth it is assumed, to obviate 
the objection from the necessity of a 
continually acting canse, that the rotary 
motion of the earth is such cause, 
Bat a true cause must be not only conti- 
nual, it must be analogous, and propor- 
tioned, and adequate to the effect 
ascribed to it. 

XIX. 

The rotary motion of the earth is 
obviously such cause, with regard to the 
vicissitudes of day and night, and the 
apparent daily revolution of the starry 
heavens. It is also a cause, but modi- 
fied by others, of some atmospheric phe- 
nomena—the trade-winds, the ascent and 
descent of vapour, &c. 

But that a centrifugal force should be 
the cause of a centripetal tendency, has 
no such analogy. 

XX. 

In the fifth proposition an answer is 
attempted to the tact—that mountains 
disturb the perpendicularity of the plumb- 
dine. 

XXI. 

This answer partly consists in asser- 
tien or supposition, that the allowance 
for this partial gravitation is not correct. 
"his however is not the question,—but 
whether there were not a deilection pro- 
duced by the gravitation of the plummet 
and the suspeading line towards the 
mountain. ‘The accuracy of the caleu- 
lation may affect many curious and im- 
portant results as to the denstty or homo- 
geneity of the earth, and other circum- 
stances respecting its structure: bat, 
as it respects gravitation, the sele ques- 
tion is, does not an efiect exist, such in 
kind and direction as a great projecting 
heavy mass would produce, according to 
the theory of gravitation? 

XXIV 

If the principle assumed were true, a 
siinilar and cqual action of the moun- 
tain, as that which now exists, could not 
result fom principles so dissimilar, All 
that I see in this attempted mode of ex- 
plaining, turns upox the Newtonian prin- 
ciple of gravitation, 

XXHE. 

When the author says, he refers all 
phenomena to a centre oi motion, and 
the Newtonians to a centre of ativaction, 
how does his centre of motion exist, or 

» 
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[Nov: 1, 
act, if there is no gravitation to any 
centre? e 


He seems to suppose the 
motion acts against the orbital ; veran 
is not so. A wheel, whether dragged, o 
revolving freely on its axis, if it had mo. 
tion given it on a lever with a fixe 
centre, would equally describe a cirele, 
XXIV. : 
The remarks on the sith su 
that attraction is a term ubsolutely to 
be rejected in philosophy. Yet in 
netism or electricity it imports 
this, that bodies magnetically or elec. 
trically affected, approach or recede 
from each other, according to the cir. 
cumstances— as bodies do that are 
drawn toward, or drawn from, each other, 
Ipswich ; Sept. 18. 
4 ( To be continued. ) 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, - . 
ITH a melancholy degree of in- 
terest I lately rose from the pe- 
rusal of some “ Remarks on the. Per- 
nictous Ter of the Manufacturing 
System of England,” contained in ase- 
ries of letters, purporting to be written 
from this country by a Spaniiard, but 
penned (I believe) by one who possessed 
much better means of ascertaining the 
truth of the facts on which he has founded 
the following assertion:—‘ A_ happy 
country,” (England,) ‘indeed, it is for 
the higher orders ; no-where have the rich 
so many enjoyments ; no-where have the 
ambitious so fair a field ;. no-where have 
the ingenious such encouragements ; noe 
where have the intellectual such advair 
tages ; but, to talk of English happiness, 
is like talking of Spartan freedom—the 
Helots are overlooked. In no country 
can such riches be acquired by commerce; 
but it is the one who grows rich by the 
labour of the hundred.” ‘This statement 
may be disputed ; it will be opposed by 
the every prejudice, and the every feel- 
ing of interest, of a commercial people; 
and, were the truth of the fact f 
upon their observation, it would = 
with a repelling principle that woul 
neutralize every deduction that show 
fairly be drawn from such premises : the 
subject, however, deserves to be met JD 
all its bearings; it has beem the source 
of much discussion and my only alm, 
therefore, in the present paper, will 


to call the attention of your readers to 
the consideration of a question of su 
confessedly great importance. 

I should regard the tendencies of 
manufacturing system, as they a 
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itical prosperity of a nation, anc 

ei Cue of dividuals. But here, 
again, 1 feel the necessity of recurring to 
frst principles ; and it will perhaps be 
asked, in whatdoes the prosperity of a na- 
tion (as a political body) consist ? I 
would refer the enquirer for his answer 
to the origin of all government; and 
simply ask him, if he does not consider 
that state to have best secured the ends 
of its political union, where the public 
safety is adequately secured with the 
smallest sacrifice of private liberty. This, 
indeed, is not a view of national pros- 
perity, which the page of history has de- 
lighted to hold up to our contemplation ; 
and these are seldom the premises on 
which its writers have founded their 
theories of a kingdom’s greatness ; but I 
{urn to some solitary memorial of a past 
simplicity, some monument of the va- 
nished spirit of a free and virtuous pea- 
santry; and strongly, as the wanderer 
anid the mouldering ruins of ancient 
magnificence, am I reminded that these 
are but the wrecks of her greatness we 
now behold, and the sad witnesses of 
her departed glory. 

It will, however, be said, that this rea- 
soning is merely specious; that it sup- 

a state of society that never existed 
but in the regions of an Utopian fancy ; 
and that, in fine, from this so-mmuch-de- 
precated system arose all the freedom 
which we enjoy; and, with that freedom, 
the arts and the sciences, the comforts 
and the luxuries of life ;—that the his- 
tory of modern Europe, and especially of 
this country, is decidedly in its favour, 
and proves the revival of commerce and 
of public liberty to have been exactly 
coeval the one with the other. 

The fact I admit,—the inference, as 
applied to the present question, I deny. 
lihas been said, that every human insti- 
tation is mixed with imperfection: the 
remark extends. to-every possible-orga- 
hization of society ; and, while I depre- 
cate the extent to which the manufac- 
turing system is at present. carried in 
this country, as the source of many evils, 
I shall not deny it, in a more restricted 
sphere of operation, to have been pro- 
ductive of many advantages; and, by 
combining itself with existing and ad- 
Ventitious circumstances, to have laid 
the foundation of all the liberty that is to 
be found in modern Europe. 

It will not, however, be improper to 

ance at the state in which this quarter 
on Slobe was found when the dawn 

a brighter period broke upon the dark- 
bess of the middle ares, 
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With their victoricus arms, the Ra» 
mans had carried a knowledge of their: 
arts and of their luxurics to the remotest 
scenes of their conquests ;—a boon, it 
has been said (in the true spirit of the 
19th century), more than equivalent to 
all the injuries they inflicted, In the 
enjoyment of those arts und of those 
luxuries, however, our enervated ances- 
tors had ceased to retain the least spark 
of their native independence ; they had 
become accustomed to the yoke ; and, 
with the falling empire, they fell undce 
the accumulated weight of the hordes of 
barbarians that pressed in on every side. 
Emerging from their northern forests, 
and wild as its rudest inhabitants, these 
invaders overran every state of Europe, 
and presented, in the forms of their civil] 
polity, a spectacle unparalleled in the 
annals of the world. It will not be my 
business to trace cvery minute change 
that terminated in the complete esta- 
blishment of what has been termed the 
feudal system ;—a system which, like 
every other that is founded on military 
principles, must tend to despotism. 

If the representations of our historians 
are at all correct, and these barbarians 
were as free as I have every reason to 
belicve they were, it must have been by 
slow and almost imperceptible steps 
that they could have been reduced to a 
state of degradation the more galling, as 
not arising (as in the case of most of the 
eastern monarchies) from a previous and 
total debasement of character, and ex- 
tinction of public feeling, among the 
people ; but solely from the situation in 
which they had been placed, and the in- 
stitutions that themselves had formed. 
They had easily conquered a people so 
enervated as to depend upon foreign and 
mercenary troops for their defence ; and 
easily overthrown an empire torn to 
pieces by its own intestine divisions, and 
only-encumbered by its unwieldy bulk: 

t each separate tribe and distinct set- 
thement now saw itself surrounded by 
tribes and settlements as fierce and as 
warlike as itself. Engaged in scenes of 
rapine, or obliged to defend themselves 
from the inroads of others, they were kept 
in a state of perpetual action: the power 
of the chiefs was naturally extended; 
their followers in war, their retainers in 
the short intervals of peace, this peo- 
ple (jealous too of their liberties, and 
prod of their independence) bad sunk 
into the mere vassals of their elective, 
and afterwards of their hereditary ,leaders. 
Freedom had vanished amid the clangor 
of arms and the night of ignorance ;sooen, 

Tt indeed, 
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indeed, to rise with renovated splendor 
from the fields of Ausonia. 

But, although the commonalty had 
been completely enslaved, the struggle 
for power was still carried on between 
those who still considered themselves as 
independent chieftains, and those who, 
by fortuitous circumstances, had been 
able to attain a great degree of pre-emi- 
nence, and, in some cases, to assume all 
the attributes of regal power. Fortu- 
nately for this country, the strength of 
the ancient barons was never completely 
broken till the rising influence of the 
people was sufficiently great to prevent 
the rapid, and, in many other couutries, 
suecessiul tendencics to a perlect despo- 
tisin: and it was at-this period that a re- 
viving commerce first threw a heavy 
and gradually prepouderating weight 
Mito their scale. Ti was then that a spirit 
of enterprise, and the consequent influx 
of riches, made them the fit and ready 
iastraments tor the annihilation of the 
exorbitant pewer of a proud aristo- 
eracy; and, in the course of time, too, of 
that regal authority with which, at first, 
they had acted m such perfect unison ; 
and, were l asked to fix the era of our 
greatest liberty, I should refer to that 
period when Englishmen—having bum- 
bled the power of the nobility, having 
emerged from the galling despotism and 
the iron yoke of the ‘Tudors—shook off 
the fetters of ages, and bathed them in 
the blood of their oppressors. It is not 
that L vindicate ail the excesses of a 
spirit, that I do, however, most sincerely 
admire. I sce something in it very dil- 
ferent from the cold calculation of the 
present day. The outery was not then, 
“that taxes were raised;” but that they 
were raised in an unconstitutional man- 
ner. It was not tor the paltry sake of 
the value of the ship-money that Hamp- 
den exposed himself to the vengeance of 
a jealous tyrant; but it was the noble 
daring of a spirit that would have vindi- 
cated its rights against an Opposing 
world. It was not a calculation of in- 
terest that peopled the wilds of America, 
with all that was dear to liberty and sa- 
cred to religion; no, it was the unguench- 
able flame that burnt on the altar of that 
religion and that liberty; and which 
would sooner have parted with life it- 
self, IT may be deemed to be w idely 
wandering from my mark, and J mav be 
asked, what this can have to do with the 
influence of commerce upon the prose 
perity of a nation? Upon its real pros- 
perity, ] would answer, every thing. If 
the ellect of an exicnded system of com- 
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merce be such as we have contended for: 
if, in its tendencies, annihilating every 
finer feeling of the heart, it loosen the 
bonds of principle, make man the crea. 
ture of circumstances, and, instead o 
holding up an invariable standard of 
moral rectitude, generate the prinei 
of a shifting expediency,—then, as faras 
it bears an aspect on his political rela. 
tions, the result will be (and I think we 
have seen it too fully verified) to make 
him indificrent to every circumstance 
that does not immediately clash with his 
own interests; every sense of public 
feeling will be destroyed ; political eeo- 
nomy will be his last, vain, bauble, as he 
washes away with the tide; and, with 
Spencer’s knight, he would not only de- 
scend to Mammoun’s Hell, but stop there 
too, for the sake of the golden apples. 

. rom such a state of socicty, two great 
evils will naturally arisc:—an enervation 
of character, that leads to a reliance on 
the aid of mercenary troops for defence 
against forcign enemies, anda system of 
expenditure on the part of a government, 
increasing in a corresponding (and olt- 
times greater) ratio, with the accumu- 
lating riches of the people; and thus 
placing in their hands the sources of a 
boundless corruption. It is bardly pos 
sible to determine which of these two 
sources is most pregnant with evils: if 
my fated country falls by them, it will 
not be unwarned, It was not the arms, 
but thegold, of the great king that ruined 
Greece ; it was not from her enemies, 
but from her own soldiers, that Rome re- 
ceived her mortal wound; and, atter a 
long and melancholy struggle, France 
has yielded to the effects of a military 
despotism,—forced upon her, indeed, by 
the worse than madness of her infatuated 
enemies. 

But this paper is already too long; 
and I must leave for another occastolt 
any remarks on the more direct and 
pernicious effects of the manulacturmg 
system on private characters. A long 
train of physical and moral evils swell 
the catalogue; and, when we consider 
that the victim of this system isa rational 
and immortal being, we cannot consider 
that the state of things is right which 
dooms him to a destiny worse than that 
of the galley-slave of Algiers; which 
compels him'to eke out a miserable sub- 
sistence by the unremitting toil that con- 
sigus him to an early grave, or leaves 
him) in the decline of life, to fester amid 
the corruption of a workhouse. I cat 
not but think that such things should 
not be. A. 2. 
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xoTIces of IMPROVEMENTS and DISCO- 
 vERIES it RURAL and DOMESTIC 
economy, and the USEFUL ARTS, 


Discovery of « fine Dying Matter in 
Potato-Tops. 
CHEMIST, of _ has 
discovered a brilliant yellow mat- 
terfor dying, in potato-tops. The mode of 
obtaining it is by cutting the top when it 
js in flower; and bruising and pressing 
it, to extractthe juice. Linen or woollen 
imbibed in this liquor forty-eight hours, 
takes a fine, solid, and permanent yellow 
eolour. If the cloth be afterwards 
plunged in a blue dye, it then acquires 
a beautiful permanent green colour. 

This discovery is very important, be- 
eause it is within the reach of the poorest 
classes, both as to the material and 
mode of execution; but it is evident 
that it requires to pass through the hands 
of a chemist, or skilful dyer, to derive 
all the advantages it is capable of fur- 
nishing. 

Substitute for Cochineal. 

M. Drapiez, of Lille, in France, has 
discovered in the insects of the feverfew, 
or mother-wort, (matricaria partheni- 
um,) a substance to re-place cochineal 
in fine scarlet dyes. In order to detach 
the insects from the plant without brui- 
sing them, and thus losing the colouring 
maticr, he put sixteen pounds of stalks 
ina case, nearly air-tight, and heated it 
in the oven, whereby the insects were 
suffocated: this quantity yielded above 
a drachm of dried insects. M. Drapiez 
then essayed the comparison with cochi- 
neal: he took two similar pieces of 
woollen cloth, which he passed through 
the common mordant-bath of muriate 
of tin, and then one of the, pieces in a 
cochineal-bath, and the other in a bath 
prepared with the mother-wort insects, 
This abie chemist. assnres_us, that. the 
difference between the two dyes was 
scarcely perceptible, and they equally 
resisted the chemical reagents, nor were 
destroyed by sulphuric acid or oxige- 
nized muriatic acid. It is to be ob- 
served, that M. Drapiez has discovered 
a mode of nourishing the plant, so that 
the insects breed much faster. We hope 
to lay this process before our readers in 
a future number. 


Virtues of Sea-Salt n Feeding Cattle, 
Horses, §c. 

The properties of salt in provoking 

‘ppelite and thirst, assisting digestion, 


increasing the quantity of urine, and 
facilitating perspiration in animals, have 
been long known. It maintains them 
in health and vigour, improves their 
condition, and renders the flesh better 
and more savory, and augments the 
secretion of milk, which is of a superior 
quality. It also prevents and dimi- 
nishes the intensity of a great namber 
of disorders, particularly those arising 
fronr an exposure to bad weather and 
bad watery forage, It has been expe- 
rimentally proved in France, that twelve 
pounds of salted hay afford nourish- 
nent equal to sixteen pounds unsalted: 
the doses proper are, one ounce per 
diem for an ox or a cow, five drachms 
for a horse, and two drachms for a 
sheep: the sea-salt is dissulved in water, 
and the hay watered with it, which is 
only to be used the next day, at least; 
for horses, the hay is to be steeped in 
salt-water, and it may be prepared ina 
quantity to last five or. six days. Oats, 
wetted in salt-water, are morc profitable 
than dry oats, being more easily mas- 
ticated and digested; for, if horses are 
fed with steeped oats, the digestion is 
complete, and no grains are found in the 
dung, which are always to be found in 

a great quantity when horses are fed on 

dry oats, 

Advantages of the Culture of the Carmel 
Corn, or Early Barley. (Hordeum 
hexasticon, Linn. ) 

The landholders and farmers of the 

cantons of Clamecy and Chaumont, in 
France, last year, sowed some of their 
best land, in the beginning of October, 
with this grain; the result is, that they 
had aripe crop three weeks earlier than 
from any other Kind of corn: the flour 
from it makes excellent bread, and the 
crop is much greater than of common 
barley. 
_ It also has this advantage, that it may 
be fed off in the spring more than once, 
or mowed in the month of May, for cat- 
tle ; and, if the sammer be not too dry, 
the crop will be equally or more abun- 
dant. In the vicinity of Paris, the far- 
mers cultivate it in great quantity, and 
mow it every two months as fodder for 
their cows; for, like lucern, the oftener 
it is cut the more it shoots: it is 
very hardy and resists the frosts of 
winter. 

M. Chevalier, of Argentucil, near 
Zaris, had several fields of it, which he 
did not cultivate after reaping. In the 
mouth ef November uew shoots sprung 

T12 forth, 
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forth, and, wishing to ascertain whether 
they would produce grain, he left them. 
In the spring the shoots sprung up vi- 
goronsly, and, without cither sowing or 
manuring, be had an excellent crop. 
M. Chevalicr has repeated the experi- 
nent on three different fields, and the 
result has been uniform. 
Increase in the Crop of Potatoes. 

Several French agvriculturists agree 
in the assertion, that, by cutting off the 
flowers of the potato, the produce of 
the root will be increased one-sixth: 
one farmer has practised this method 
for several years, and constantly made 
eomparative experiments, which have 
given the above result. 

Being on the subject of potatoes, we 
think the following hint may be neces- 
gary at this season.—A French agricul- 
turist, for the potatoes that he intends 
to keep for the spring consumption, 
adopts this method:—he immerses 
them once or twice in boiling-water, to 
destroy the vegetable life, dries them in 
a cool oven, and puts them in sacks, 
which he keeps in a dry place: by this 
means he keeps without difficulty and 
joss this precious root, until new po- 
tatoes come in. 

Potatoes planted in the Autumn. 

M. Pollard, of St. Genevieve aux 
Bois, France, plants in sandy soils bis 
potatoes in the autumn, from which he 
has found the crops much more abun- 
dant than from spring-planting: he bas 
made the experiment for several years, 
and the last year, on a grand scale; the 
potatocs are much larger, more nume- 
rous, and of a better quality, than from 
spring-sowing. M. P. says, pigs must 
be carefully kept from the plantation, 
as they will infallibly destroy it. 

Planting of Potuto- Eyes. 

A peasant has discovered, that the 
planting of the eye alone produces a 
better crop than i a whole, half, or 
quarter potato be used; this part will 
produce a vast quantity of fodder for 
eatiic, and food for man, which would 
be otherwise wasted. 

Progress of Civilization. 
The march of rational ideas makes a 


happy and glorious progress every 
where. In Russia, it is no longer per- 


mitted to sell a man; and the mercenary 
traders in human flesh, called the nobles, 
are now reduced to the shiit of lending 
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a man for a certain num . 
thus, in the St. Petersbargee vean’ 
cooks, footmen, gardeners, keke 
advertised to be lent. The emperor i 
occupied in destroying this subterfuge 
of feodal tyranny. 

In the last sittings held at Mit 
diet of Courland decided, by sr 
of two hundred and seventy-nine yotes 
against twelve, on the abolition of sla. 
very, or vassalage. 

The system of slavery existed in France 
even in 1789. We need not recall to the 
memory of our readers the noble com 
duct of Voltaire, who set the glorious 
example which the sot-disant nobles dis. 
dained to follow, till the revolution 
crushed them, and bade man to breathe 
the air of freedom. The king of Den- 
mark abolished slavery in 1788; and the 
Pope and Alexander the First have 
recently issued decrees, breathing the 
spirit of rational liberty, and giving free- 
dom to their vassals or slaves, which, 
like beasts of burthen, were sold like 
cattle with the land. We know that 
the slaves forming the Russian amy, 
compelled the government to grant 
them their freedom, and that of their 
families ; and the emperor has found it 
wise, no doubt, to extend the blessing 
generally. The pope, who, though pope, 
is known to be a good republican at 
heart, has set an example of Christian 
virtue in this instance, which has sur- 
prized Christians of all denominations; 
but this decision must not be regarded 
as infallible, as several cardinals dis- 
sented, piously objecting to the mca- 
sure, on the principle that no one, not 
even the pope, had a right to alienate 
any part of the patrimony of St. Peter. 

Rural and Domestic Economy. 

M. Hervy, director of the Royal 
Nursery of the palace of the Luxem- 
burg, (Paris,) announces that he has 
obtained from seed a new variety of the 
apricot; the fruit is delicious, and of the 
size of the apricot-peach ; it has also the 
advantage of ripening three weeks ear 
lier than any other kind, and requires 
much less attention. He has had the 
honor to present the fruit to His Majesty, 
Louis X VILL, who has permitted him 
to name it the Royal Apricot, and has 
recommended him to perpetuate a 
caretully attend to its culture. 
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MODERN ART. 

Y father, says Goethe, had, for a 
N private gentleman, a numerous 
collection of paintings, chiefly by co- 
temporary artists. He used often to 
dwell on the maxim, that one should 
employ the living, and spend less on the 
dead, who are commonly appreciated 
with prejudice. He thought it was with 
paintings as with hock ; although age 
may confer on it a peculiar value, yet 
every year the vineyard produces more 
—which will become just as good as the 
oldest. 

CHRISTOPHER LEO. 

A small, but very curious, work was 
published in 1815, by this learned writer, 
entitled, Remarks on the ‘Traditions 
of the Rabbins: the object of the pam- 
phlet being to announce and to justify 
the author’s renunciation of Judaism for 
Christianity. A second work has ap- 
peared by the same pen, entitled, An 
Examination of the fourteen Verses 
selected from Scripture by Mr. J. Bel- 
lamy. This controversial dissertation 
again displays that profound Hebrew 
learning, and that comprehensive fami- 
liarity with rabbinical literature, so con- 
spicuous in his prior publication, It is 
much to be wished that he would conse- 
crate his truly rare acquirements to 
editing in English some of those German 
repositories of Hebrew erudition, with 
which he displays so intimate a con- 
versancy. If private booksellers shrink 
from aiding such enterprizes, surely col- 
lege patronage would be vouchsated to 
his exertions. 

“Ayasmensdas. 

This word, Achzemenides, occurs three 
or four times in Herodotus: I propose 
toread, APeayasevsdus, and to translate 
Abrahamites, for. the following reasons. 
1. What Herodotus predicates of this 
tribe is true of the Jews; such as (Tha- 
lia iii. 65), that they had been captives 
to the Medes. 2, Cyrus was of this 
tribe, and he claims (Ezra, c. 1, v. 2-4,) 
to be of the same religion as the wor- 
shippers in the temple at Jerusalem, 

- Darius was of this tribe (Polyhymnia 
vil, 11), and he married Artistona, or 

Sther, a jewess, for his second wife; 
and established her religion in the Per- 
‘an empire by means of a massacre 
called the Magophonia. From this 
period the religion of the Abrahamites 


became the domineering religion of 
Persia, Zoroaster is no other than 
Ezra ; and the same sacred books were 
read in Jerusalem and Shushan, This 
Is now acknowledged by the best Ger- 
man Scripture-critics, and has recently 
been promulgated at Vienna in Schlegel’s 
Lectures. 


WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 

A considerable white slave trade was 
carried on along both coasts of the Bri- 
tish Channel under the Roman emperors. 
In the Anglia Sacra (vol. ii. p. 258), 
several curious particulars occur, in the 
Life of St. Wulstan, relative to the col- 
lection and purchase of handsome girls 
and boys. Chieftains sold their cap- 
tives, lords their vassals, and the fice 
gambled away their liberty. This trade 
extended into the Baltic, and continued, 
as Fischer, in the History of German 
Commerce, has shown, (c. vii.) not ouly 
after the establishment of Christianity 
by Constantine, but after the subversion 
of the Roman empire. ‘The Venetians 
and Genoese came, in Charlemagne's 
time, and bought Saxon slaves ; whom 
they sold among the Turks and Sara- 
cens. At Venice the first attempt was 
made for the abolition of the white slave 
trade. In the Chronico Rerum Itali- 
carum, Dandul, an, 878, page 186, the 
following fact occurs :—“ Quo tempore 
mercatores Veneti lucri eupidi a piratis 
et latrunculis manctpia comparabant, et 
transfretantes de eis commercium facte- 
bant. Cui manifesto facinori Duces ob- 
viare volentes, pie decreverunt, nequis de 
mancipiis commercium faciat, vel in navi- 
bus recipiat.” So that the first blow at 
the white slave trade was struck by 
prohibiting the receiving of slave-cargocs 
on board of Venetian ships. Wedo not 
find- that Venetian commerce, or Sara- 
cenic agriculture, suffered by the 
change; but we do find that the slave- 
coast of northern Europe began from 
that period to make a progress toward 
orderly civilization. To the cloquent 


preaching of St. Romnald has been 


ascribed the humane interference of the 
Venetian senate; he was the Clarkson 
of his age. 

ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


Robert Stanihurst, a native of Dub- 
lin, translated into English hexameters 


the first four books of the neid ; with 
whieh, 
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which, Queen Elizabeth was graciously 
pleased. 
SPANISH COMPLIMENT. 

When Philip V. returned trom France 
into Spain, the Cortes presented an 
address of congratulation, in which they 
told him, they had longed for his arrival, 
as the souls in purgatory lovg for their 
ascension into Heaven, 

APHORISMS OF GOZZI. 

Among the two hundred and twenty- 
two aphorisms which Gozzi collected for 
the wise government of states, the thirty- 
third is a singular one:—“ Those citizens 
who have made choice of poverty, in 
order to possess more leisure, are fitter 
to be employed in the government of the 
commonwealth than rich citizens.” ‘The 
forty-ninth has arepublican tendency :— 
“It is much better to have a prince by 
election than by suceession; although 
the people have mostly preferred their 
natural lord to ove put over them.” 
The fifty-ninth decides against the pre- 
Vailing forms of municipal charters:— 
* Itts better that all magistrates should 
be appointed for a specific time only, 
and not for life.” The bundred and 
forty-eighth deserves some suspicious 
attention: —“ It is better to be governed 
by a man of judgment who wants mo- 
rals, than by a man of morals who wants 
judgment.” The hundred and seventy- 
first blames a fault prevalent in England: 
—‘ itis better not to make a law, than, 
when made, not to act upon it.” In 
gceueral the sentiments of Gozzi are 
eclectic, rather than original ; but they 
are culled from high, aud mostly from 
ancient, authorities: his works were 
collected into one quarto volume at Ve- 
nice in 1591; but his name has escaped 
the notice of many very comprehensive 
biographical dictionaries. ) 
MASSACHUSET’S LAW AGAINST QUAKERS, 


The Preamble.—Whercas there isa per- 
niciou sect, commonly called Quakers, 
lately risen, who by word and writing 
have published and maintained many 
dangerous and horrid tenets, and do take 
upon them to change and a.ter the re- 
ecived laudable customs of our nation in 
giving civil respect to equals, or reve- 
reuce to superiors, whose actions tend to 
undermine the civil government, and 
also to destroy the order of the churches, 
by denying all established forms of wor- 
ship, aud by withdrawing from orderly 
church tellowship, allowed and approved 


Cornucopia. 


[ Nor, 1, 
by all orthodox professors of the trath_ 
whereby divers of our inhabitants have 
been infected; for prevention thereof 
this court doth order and enact, tha 
every person or persons Of the cursed sect 
of the Quakers, who is not an inhabitant 
of, hut is found within, this jurisdicti 
shall be apprehended without warrant, 
where no magistrate is at hand, by any 
constable, commissioner, or select man— 
who shall commit the said person to 
close prisén, there to remain without 
bail, until the next court of assistanis, 
where they shall have a legal trial: and, 
being convicted to be of the sect of the 
Quakers, shall be sentenced to be 
banished, upon pain of death. 

The provisions.—This act ordained, 
that whosoever should introduce a 
Quaker into the Colony should forfeit 
100/. and that any one who should con- 
ceal or entertain such an one, should be 
fined forty shillings per hour, while he 
thus protected him. As to the Quakers 
themselves, every male should for the 
first offence have one car cut off, and 
be sent to work in the house of correc- 
tion; for the sceond the other ear, and 
be sent baek to the same confinement. 
Women, for the two first offences, were 
to be severely whipped, and confined to 
hard labour, as the men. For third ol 
fence, either sex was to bave the tongue 
bored through with a bot iron, and to be 
sent back toslavery ! 

FRAGMENT OF CICERO. 

At Milan, in 1814, was printed a 
coliection of hitherto inedited passages 
from Cicero’s Orations for Scaurus, lor 
Tullius, and for Flaccus. The biblio- 
thecary of the Ambrosian library found 
these fragments on a roll apparently 
containing the works of the Christian 
poct Sedulius: but the poctry was 4 
rescript, and the parchment had ot 
sinaily served for a Cicero. Means 
were found to wash away the newer 
ink, and to restore in parts the visibility 
of the pristine text; and thus these lost 
portions of the most eloquent ol the 
Latin writers have been dragged once 
nore into the reading world, ‘There 
is one passage which seems written 1 
describe a recent report of the British 
senate relative to the seditious soecie 
tics:—in quo nihil moderate, nihil cou- 
siderate, nihil integré ; contra impirobe, 
turlide, festinanter rapidé ; omnia con 
spiratione, imperio, auctoritate, spe," 
nis, vicdelis esse Suscepla, 
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Ong HUNDRED AND FIFTY ORIGINAL LeTTERs between Dr. 


EDWARD YOUNG, Author of Night Thoughts, and Mx. SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON, Author of Clarissa, Grandison, §c. 


— 


LETTER CXIX. 
July 30, 1757. 
ANY, many thanks, to my dear 
i friend, for his so cordial invitation 
to Parson’s-green. 
I will gladly accept it as soon as it 
isin my power: but very soon it cannot 
be. And, till then, I earnestly beg the 
favour, you will permit me to enjoy the 
great pledsure your indulgence has put 
into the hands of, dear sir, 
Ever your’s, 
E. Youne. 
All here join me in the best wishes 
and respects to you all. 
I shall speak of the second letter when 
I have the ‘pleasure of seeing you. I 
have great avocations, and cannot suc- 
cecd to my Wish. 


LETTER CXX. 
My dear sir, Nov. 1, 1757. 
On Thursday (God willing,) I set out 
for the Bath; where all related to you 
will be dear to me. I lodge at Mrs, 
Bowden’s, in Wade’s-passage: she was 
partly a parishioner of mine. If I can 
be anyways serviceable to you, your 
kind commands will rejoice the heart 
of, Dearest sir, 
Your ever obliged and affectionate 
humble servant, 
' E. Youne. 
Mr. Shotboit says, you are better: God 
be praised, 








LETTER CXXI. 
Jan. 3, 1758. 

_My dearest friend, 

Numberless are your favours: Mr. 
and Mrs. Ditcher are to me extremely 
kind. I bless God_J at last find benefit 
from the waters—as to appetite, rest, 
and spirits. I have now, for three 
nights, had pretty good rest; after two 
sleepless months: and 1 believe that 
persevering in the waters is the point; 
at least, in my complaint. 

But, at my time of day, how dare I to 
complain of small things, on the brink 
ol the grave, and at the door of eternity ! 

Vat a mercy that I am still here! 

Vuat a fall have I seen around me! 
Was here twenty years ago, and scarce 
lind one of that generation alive. 

{ rejoice, 1 greatly rejoice, to hear 
that you are better, Might not Bath 
be as much your friend as mine? In 


some points our cases are similar. I 
think you told me iu a letier that you 
once found benefit from it: if you 
would try again, 1 would attend yon 
tu your last hour. 

But, say you, are you idle all this 
time? No—I am on a great work. How 
great a work is it? To learn to die with 
safety and comfort. This is, as should 
be, my business: unless I think it too 
much to spend my superannuated hours 
on that which ought to have been the 
business of my whole life. 

I called this morning on Mr. and 
Mrs. Ditcher, to know if they had any 
commands; but have none, but to ac- 
quaint you with their health and duty, 
Mrs. Hallows joins my very particular 
good wishes and respects to Mrs. Ri- 
chardson and all, especially our dear 
friend Miss Nancy, to whom Mrs. Hal- 
lows, at present a little out of order, 
will write very soon. 

May the new year, dear sir, make you 
a present of health, spirits, and peace ; 
and, as for a good prospect beyond the 
reach of new years, that I know you 
give yourself. 

Most affectionately youn’s, 
| K. Younc. 


LETTER CXXIL 
January, 1758. 
Rev. and ever dear sir, 

I congratulate you, with my whole 
heart, on the good effect the waters have 
at last had on your health. 1 hope that 
the God of all mercies will soon enable 
you to rejoice all your friends with the 
desirable news of your perfect recovery. 

What may we not promise ourselves 
from so sound and good a constitution ; 
from your regularity and temperance ; 
from the exercise you are enabled to 
take; and from the powers of sach a 
mind invigorating the whole. A mind 
which can enjoy, and even enlarge itself, 
by that very sleeplessness, which tears 
in pieces the health of others. 

“Our cxses in some points similar !” 
Ah, my dear and good sir—but that 
exercise, that journeying, Which will con- 
tribute to your cure, Lam unable to take. 
What a motive do you give me to make 
you a Bath visit, were I able: but I 
hope, on your return, I shall not be de- 
prived of the blessing of your company, 
and the favour of Mrs. Hallows's—as 

was 
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was my request by my daughter Ditcher. 
I have been often at Bath; but remem- 
ber not that I received benefit from the 
waters: the late worthy Dr. Hartley 
ouce whispered me, that I must not 
expect any. 

“You are about a great work—to 
learn to die with safety and comfort.” 


"My dear sir, you, that have been so 


admirable a éeacher of this very doctrine 
in your excellent Night Thoughts, must 
be more than a learner. You have not 
left to superannuated hours (which I hope, 
if ever they come, are far, very far, dis- 
tant) that great work. How comfort- 
ably therefore may you enjoy life, as 
well as contemplate the closing scene. 

Thanks to you, dear and reverend sir, 
for your good wishes of the season. 
Health attend you for many happy 
one’s, prays 

Your ever-affectionate and obliged 

humble servant, 
S. RicHARDSON. 

T congratulate you, my good Mrs. 
Hallows, on the happy success of your 
prayers and cares: all mine love you 
for both. 

P.S. I am sorry that sleeplessness is 
your complaint: bat when you sleep you 
are awake to noble purpose,—I to none 
at all; my days are nothing but hours of 
fozings, for want of nightly rest, and 
through an impatience that 1 am ashamed 
oi—because 1 cannot subdue it. 


LETTER CXXIIE. 
April 30, 1758. 

With the utmost freedom of a true 
friend to truth, and to me, favour me 
with your full opinion of the Dedication : 
for I am, my dear sir, somewhat uneasy 
till 1 can determine myself about it; and 
my own judgment is at a loss. 

is there any thing mean in what I 
say of myself, and my long service at 
court? 

Is there impropriety, or too great 
length in what follows about the army ? 

Pray let me know your real senti- 
ments: or shall I take your silence as a 
tender way of your letting me know that 
you disapprove? 

Dear sir, 
Your truly affectionate 
humble servant, 
E. Youns. 


Mrs. Shotbolt has presented my 


geighbour with a girl, 
P.S. If you have been sn good as to 


read the Sermon, please to Jet me also 
know your thoughts of that. 





LETTER CXXIy, 
Ma , 
Dear and reverend sir, ¥> 

Had I not been forced to wait for th 
power of holding a pen, from » 
grievous nervous disorders, I would be 
fore now have congratulated you with 
my whole heart, on your happy rego. 
very, and safe arrival at your Wellwyn. 
which I now do. 

I send you inclosed proofs of your 
Sermon. Should you not call it a Ser. 
mon, or Discourse; and say where 
preached in the title, and by whom’ 
And your booksellers’ names? and to 
whom dedicated? 

On reading cursorily the discourse, 
I thought there were two or three places 
(which I cannot, on reperusal, find 
again,) that were not quite so clear to 
my clouded understanding as the rest of 
the excellent piece—all new and oni. 
ginal as it is, like your other writings, 

As to the Dedication, T am far from 
thinking your mentieniig length of 
service mean: will it not rather be 
thought, or misunderstood, to carry with 
it something of complaint, or even of 
reproach ; and as if your neglecting your 
month for some years past were owing 
to resentment? I humbly think this 
part cannot be too delicately mentioned; 
especially, as you have touched upon it 
with great feeling in more places than 
one, in your “ Night Thoughts,” so long 
azo—My master knows me not, &c.: and 
nothing resulted from the just sensi- 
bility. Some of your great admirers in 
that divine work thought you descended 
too much for the superiority you ap- 
peared in to them. Suppose, sir, you 
stop at your well-known seniority in the 
present chaplainship, without carrying 
the hint to Leicester-house ; leaving it 
npon them to recollect, that you could 
have gone further with justice, had pre- 
ferment been your sole view. It is right, 
however, not to be quite silent on the 
subject. 

Might not, sir, the manner of intro- 
ducing what relates to the army be less 
violent, if I may so express myself, and 
the connexion be made more easy! 
Might not a word be said first, as to the 
influence of faith upon the present wel- 
fare of society, as well as upon the 
future happiness of individuals; aud 50 
applied briefly to men’s civil character 
in society; and then, more at large, 1 
their military character? 


I would not let this post slip; and 


therefore will neither apologise for my 
{rcedul, 















freedom, nor enlarge, nor yet lose the 
opportunity my staggering fingers have, 
more kindly than for some time past, 
afforded me. Only, when your month 
commences, be pleased toremember that 
Parson’s-green is very conveniently si- 
tuated near Kensington; as well for 
ood Mrs. Hallows, as our dear Dr. 

Foung and honest Joe. You have not 
seen Parson’s-green yct. 

Nancy thanks you, sir, for your kind 
remembrance of her. My wife and all 
mine join their best wishes and respects 
with those of, 

Rev. and dear sir, 
Your ever-faithful, obliged, 
and humble servant, 
S. RicHARDSON. 

I send not your copy, because of be- 

ing within compass of a frank. 


LETTER CXXV. 
May 14, 1758. 

A thousand thanks, my truest friend, 
for restoring me to common sense. I 
shall follow your advice in the Dedica- 
tion; and now, on reflection, think it 
monstrous that I stood in need of it. 
I now see how weak myself, and what 
a friend is worth. I could not forbear 
writing to you by this post ; being pain- 
ed with the thought of your thinking me 
a fool any longer. This day se’nnight 
I prepose sending the Dedication as it 
shall stand, 

The Advertisement on a blank page 
after the Dedication; would that be 
wrong? If so, put it a postscript. In 
this 1 shall be entirely determined by 
you. I shall cordially embrace you 
the first moment it is in my power. 

Your’s, E. Youne. 

Our very best wishes to all. 


LETTER CXXVI. 
Dear = ed abe. eels: 
Since the press is in haste, all I can 
say is, that I would have as few capitals 
a3 possible: 1 blotted them out of the 
latter part of the first edition ; but forgot 
it in the former —which I would have of 
a piece, 
Page 14, line 11, dele on. 
bless God my fever is over ; but (as 
natural) it has left a languor, which 
makes me good for nothing. 
Pardon, therefore, if I spare myself 
and you the trouble of saying more. 
Indeed, dear sir, 
Iam ever your's, 
P : E. YOunG. 
“a line ag should be those. 
as Dr. W. say be 
Montury Mac. No. 304, = 
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original ; but a manner different from 
that of the ancients, with good judges, 
will run a great risque—a risque whicl 
new subject will escape. 


LETTER CXXVII. 
Dear sir, 

I have made a few corrections and 
additions in this copy, which 1 desire 
may direct the press. 

Peace and blessed hope be with you, 
which is the whole, and that, indeed, 
ample, portion of mortal man. 

Dear sir, most your’s, 
E. Youne. 

It was very kind in you to send te 
Mr. Jobnson’s; and unfortwnate to me 
that you sent in vain. 


LETTER CXXVITI. 
Dear sir, June 4, 1758. 

Page 20, line 8, depended should be 
depending. This is easily mended by 
the pen: all-else is very right; and the 
Dedication book may be prepared. 

If you give me leave, the 13th in- 
stant, I will take a bed with you. With 
all love and respect to you and your's, 

I am, dear sir, 
your most obliged, 
E. Youna. 


LETTER CXXIX. 
My very kind and dear sir, 

I cannot sufficiently thank you for 
your most judicious remarks and addi- 
tions. You see what use I have made 
of them ; but, whether well or ill, I ear- 
nestly desire you to judge; and, with 
utmost freedom, to add, erase, or alter, 
and finally fix the whole for the press : 
for indeed, and indeed, I rely more on 
your judgment than my own. 

I bless God that I see, by your hand- 

writing, that your nerves are better. 
_ I shall not wait till the last fortnight 
of June.—When the Dedication is print- 
ed, I shall be glad of a copy of it for 9 
friend. Truly your’s, 














Sunday, 28th, E. Youne. 
LETTER CXXX. 
Dear sir, 


I am greatly obliged by your just 
remarks; and have profited much by 
them: but, as I have added much of my 
own, some of your’s I have omitted, 

Pray my love and thanks to Miss 
Patty, for her assistance in this great 
trouble given by, dear sir, 

Truly your's, E. Youne. 

I have hinted, (as you suggested) at 
Lord Bolingbroke.—Not he, bot Lord 
| Ua Littleten, 
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Littleton, was meant as to Pope’s Epic ; 
but I have blotted it out. 

God preserve your health: mine is a 
little shaken by the damps. I am now 
in such a fog that I cannot see a yard 
before me. 

You will still, sir, be my friend where 
you sce occasion: I fear there is too 
much. 

Where I have not taken you at 
length, I have often taken the hint, and 
made the best use of it that I could. 





LETTER CXXXI. 
Dear sir, Oct. 8, 1758. 

I shall be happy if you can read what 
I send: much happier if you would 
correct as you read; at least, be so good 
to mark what should be corrected or 
omitted by me. 

i beg my leave and service to all; 
particularly to Miss Nancy: am I not 
to see her this season? When you give 
me leave, with the greatest pleasure I 
will convey her to this place; which 
would much rejoice in the sight of ano- 
ther, whom J shall not name. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your truly affectionate 
and most obliged, 
E. Youne, 

Mrs. Hallows is most your’s. 

{ have added some things, in which I 
canuot acquiesce without your judg- 
ment on them. I have added, as you 
ilesired, Mr. Addison’s death; and par- 
ticularly request your kind assistance 
with regard to that. 


LETTER CXXXII. 
London ; Oct. 11, 1758. 
Rev. and dear sir, 

Mr. Shotbolt delivered to me your 
precious parcel on Monday night; and 
I could not do any thing else till IT had 
run through it. Run through it 1 may 
well say—for my reading was rapid; 
and, when I came to the end of it, I 
thirsted for more. Do I not miss many 
very fine strokes? Have you not much 
reduced it?) I am charmed with what 
you have added of Mr. Addison: what 
memory, what judgmeat, what force of 
writing, What unabated vigor of mind. 
Surely, sir, this spirited picce is the 
most spirited of all your spirited works. 

You will allow me to keep it for a 
more «deliberate reading, afier I have 
cleared my hands of some infinitely less 
delightiul subjects. Mean time, may I 
net hope that you will proceed with the 
other part of your excellent design? 





Tam greatly obliged to YOU, sir, {or 
your kind question about, and invitation 
of, my Nancy: her honest heart is Che 
tirely with you. Her mother begins to 
think of home; her daughter bej 
safely delivered of a daughter: but js 
not yet returned. And Patty, who is 
with her mother, and Nancy, who js 
with me, are necessary Correspondents: 
and the winter comes on very fast, 

My kindest respects to goud Mrs, 
Hallows. I am, sir, 
Your greatly obliged and affectionate 

humble servant, 


S. RIcHarpson, 


LETTER CXXXIILI. 
My dear sir, Dec. 6, 1758, 

I fear, I much fear, you are not so 
well as I wish; Mr. Jones gave me but 
an indifferent account: when it is much 
in your power and inclination, pray let 
me know how you do. I received the 
paper and the books, and thank you for 
them, and particularly for the reduced 
price: if you are determined to be 
obliging as long as you live, you are 
sure all the world will wish for your life. 

[ believe by this time all your family 
is with you—pray my Jove and service 
to them all; and tell Miss Nancy that 
she owes me a summer: Mrs, Hallows 
joins in best wishes. and respects, aud 
says Miss Nancy owes her a letter. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your truly affectionate and much 
obliged humble servant, 








E, YOUNG. 
LETTER CXXXIV, 
My dear sir, 


The leisure you have given me has , 
occasioned me greatly to alter my 
scheme—which makes the review of 
my papers necessary. With what kind 
corrections you have afforded them, 
please to let me have them by my s¢!- 
vaut: I propose returning them very 
soon. 

I hope in God this will find you reco 
vered from the ill-effeects of that alarm- 
ing accident dear Miss Nancy’s letter 
acquainted us withal, To her, £ 
Mrs; Richardson, and all, our most 
hearty love and respect: Mrs. Hallows 
will he soon out of Miss Nancy’s debt. 
Health and peace, and the Giver of both, 
be with you. I am, dear sir, 


Your most obliged and truly 


affectionate humble sei vant, 
EE. Younes. 
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COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


—_ 


FRANKLINIANA, 

GENTLEMAN who has had access 

to the library of the United States, 
recently purchased from Mr, Jefferson, 
has transmitted to us the following ex- 
tracts from an anonymous pamphlet, 
with the marginal notes of Dr. Frank- 
lin, in his own writing. Neither the 
title nor the date of the pamphlet is 
given, but the subject and the time are 
sufficiently evident. , 

Text.—“ We are not, in general, sen- 
sible of the benefits we derive from so- 
ciety, till we happen to be deprived of 
them; but, by reflection, we may easily 
conceive the happiness we enjoy beyond 
what is attainable by solitary savages.” 
Page 2. 

Note by Dr. Franklin.—The difference 
is not so great as may be imagined. 
Happiness is more generally and equally 
diffused among savages than in our ci- 
vilized societies. No European, who 
has once tasted savage life, can after- 
wards bear to live in our societies. The 
care and Jabour of providing for arti- 
ficial and fashionable wants—the sight 
of so many rich, wallowing in super- 
fluous plenty, whereby so many are kept 
poor and distressed by want—the inso- 
lence of office—the snares and plagues 
of law, and the restraints of custom, all 
contribute to disgust them with, what 
we call, civil society. 

Text.— If the law of nations allows 
men to treat a conquered country as 
they please; the right of original pro- 
perty, the creation of a colony, and the 
supplying it with people, must give a 
much better title to jurisdiction and 
superiority.” Page 30. 

Note—The British nation had no 
original property in the country of Ame- 
rica. It was purchased by the first 
colonists of the natives, the only owners. 
The colonies were not created by Bri- 
tain, but by the colonists themselves. 
The people that went cost the nation 
nothing to send them there: they went 
at their own expense, N. S. and Geor- 
sa excepted, and to these were sent 
Many people who died or went away. 
p * a Their division into provinces 

sent makes every colony a little 
State of itself.” Page 44. : 
Were you hit it; and they 

Wl always (probably) continue so. 

ters = Whilst they depend on Great 
» they are sure of being presently 


tormed of 
armed ol any danger that threatens 
“m.” Page 45, 


Britain, they are sure of being engaged 
in all her wars and quarrels. : 
Text.—“ It is true a time will come, 
when the North American colonies shall 
exceed Great Britain in strength.” 

Note.—Then don’t make enemics of 
them, if you are wise. , 

Text.—* It is also likely that, in time, 
America will make her own manufac- 
tures,” : 

Note-—You are hastening that time 
by your own folly. 

Text.—* And perhaps a separation 
take place by consent, when the nati- 
onal debt is discharged.” : 

Note.—He seems to imagine the co- 
lonies concerned in the national debt; 
—a notion quite new. Aula 

Text.—“ The further the colonists ex- 
tend themselves from the sea and great 
rivers, the dearer our manufactures must 
come to them, on account of land-car- 
riage.” 

Note.—The further they extend them- 
selves, the less likely to be too popu- 
lous, so as to engage in manufactures: 
but no distance they can go from the 
sea, will add much by carriage to the 
price of British goods, ‘The country is 
full of rivers and lakes, which this writer 
seems not to know. 

Text.— For a provinee, formed en- 
tirely from subjects of the state, to pre- 
tend to equality, seems a sort of civil 
mutiny. It is to be hoped that our co- 
lonists have run into these excesses, ra- 
ther from error in judgment than from 
a design to withdraw their allegiance.” 

Note.—It is great impudence or folly 
in a man to suppose that, because he is 
an Englishman, every American owes 
him allegiance. If every Englishman 


“js Hot a sovercign over every American, 


neither can he communicate such sove- 
reignty to another, by choosing him 
parliament man. PORT-FOLIO. 
—<=>>— 
SPEECH OF JOHN SCANANDO, 
Head chief of the Oneidas, on the dis- 
covery that thei: land and improvements 
were sold to the state, by the intrigue 
as he asserts) of certain white men. 
The tears ran copiously from his eyes, 
and from those of all that heard him in 
council where he spoke. | 
My warriors and my children! Hear! 
—It is cruel—it is very cruel! a heavy 
burden lies on my heart ;—it is very sick. 
This is a dark day. The clouds are 
black and heavy over the Oneida nation ; 
Uu 2 and 


Note.—While connected with Great _ 
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and a strange arm is heavy upon us, and 
our hearts groan under it. Our fires are 
put out, and our beds are removed from 
underus. ‘The graves of our fathers are 
destroyed, and their children are driven 
away. The Almighty is angry with us; 
for we have been very wicked ; therefore 
his arm does not keep us. Where are 
the chicfs of the rising Sun? White 
ehiefs now kindle their ancient fires! 
There no Indian sleeps but those that 
sleep in their graves. My house will 
soon be like theirs; soon will a white 
ehief here kindle his fire. Your Sca- 
nando will soon be no more, and his vil- 
Jage no more a village of Indians.* 

'The news that came last night by our 
men from Albany, made this a sick day 
in Oneida. All our children’s hearts 
are sick, and our eyes rain like the black 
eloud thatroars on the tops of the trees of 
the wiklerness. Long did the strong voice 
of Scanando cry, children, take care, 
be wise, be straight. His feet were then 
like the deer’s, and his arm like the bear’s 
—He can now only mourn out a few 
words and then be silent; and bis voice 
wiil soon be heard no more in Oneida. 
But certainly he will be long in the 
minds of his children—in white men’s, 
Scanando’s name has gone far, and will 
not die. He has spoke many words to 
make his children straight. Long has 
he said, drink no strong water; for it 
makes you mice for white men, who are 
eats. Many a meal have they eaten of 
you. ‘Their mouth is a snare, and their 
way like the fox. Their lips are swect, 
but their heartis wicked. Yet there are 
good whites and there are good Indians. 
I love all good men ; and Jesus, whom I 
love, secs all. His great day is coming, 
he will make straight; he will say to 
cheating whites and drinking Indiaiis, 
begone ye—begone ye—go, go, go.— 
Certainly, my children, he will drive them 
away. In that day I will rejoice. But 
oh! great sorrow in my heart that many 
of my children mourn. The great Jesus 
has looked on all the while the whites 
were cheating us; and it will remain in 

* ‘Lhe Indians are now driven to their 
unimproved lands, The old chief himself, 
a hundred and six years old when the 
writer visited the place, lived in the 
woods, three miles distant from the meet- 
ing house, which, together with the mis- 
sionary house, was in possession of the 
state. Men were then laying out the ex- 
tensive improvements in the village lots, 


and few of the tribe, comparatively, 
kindled their fires within the whole reser- 


vation, and the missionary station there 
was soon to be broken up, 





Collections from American Literature. 


[Nov, 2, 
his mind—he will make all straight 
again. Long have I helieved hig 

words ; and as long as I live I will pra 
to him. He is my good Saviour—p. 
blind eyes he will open,* I shall see : 
Children, his way isa good way. 

Hearken, my children! when this 
news sounds in the council-honse, toward 
the setting sun, and they cry, make bows 
and arrows, sharpen the tomahawk— 
put the chain of friendship with the 
whites into the ground—warrior, kill! 
kili! The great chief at the setting son 
wont kill any of the Six Nations that go 
into his land, because they have a chain 
of friendship with the whites; and he 
says, the whites have made us wicked 
like themselves, and that we have sold 
them ourland. We have not sold it; we 
have been cheated: and my messengers 
shall speak true words in the great coun- 
cil-house toward the setting sun, and say, 
yet bury the tomahawk ; Oneidas must 
be children of peace. 

Children! Some have said, your chiefs 
signed papers of white men that sold our 
fires. Your chiefs signed no papers; 
sooner would they let the tomahawk lay 
them low. We know one of our men 
was hired by white men to tell our men 
this, and will now tell you so himself. 
Papers are wicked things; take care; 
sign none of them but such as our m- 
nister reads tous. He is straight. You 
now see his tears running like ours. 

Father—you are our minister—dry up 
your tears, We know if your arm could 
it would help us. We know wicked 
men speak ill of you for our sakes. 
You snffer with us. But you are Jesus 
servant, and he will love you no less for 
loving Indians. ’ 

Children—our two messengers will 
run and carry our sorrows to the great 
council fire toward the setting sun. Ran, 
my children, and tell our words. Give 
health to all the chiefs assembled round 
the great fire. And may Jesus, the great 
Saviour, bring you back safe.—From the 
Commercial Advertiser. 

— 

SOUTHEY, AUTHOR OF WAT TYLER. 

Mr. Southey, (says anA merican criti¢, 
is no less a personage than poct laureat 
of all England. This office was inst- 
tuted on the abolition of that of king’ 
fool, which had become.a sinecure, 0 
account of their majesties playing it 
sometimes themselves. His business !8 
to write every year one ode, in which he 


— 





® He was blind and near a bundred 
years old when he delivered this speech. 
mus 
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must talk about “Britamia,” “Nep- 


’s trident,” shout like a stentor, and 
caise the king most indecently. Should 


there happen to be a royal death, mar- 
riage, OF christening, he is obliged to pro- 
duce something pretty on the occasion, 
on pain of forfeiting his pay and rations, 
which consist of a hundred pounds a 


year, anda butt of sack, This last, ever 
since the days of Jack Falstaff, has been 
supposed to exercise a most potent in- 
fluence over laureats, by “ascending me 
to the brain,” and drying up the vapours. 

A peasant of Italy, a mighty silly fel- 
jow, who had composed three or four of 
what he called epic poeins, conceiving 
himself to be a great poet, quitted his 
usual occupation, and went to Rome. 
Here he, in some way or other, attracted 
the notice of Leo X, who, though head 
of the apostolie church, was a little in- 
clined to waggery. His holiness, to 
amuse himself and his court, ordered this 
poor rogue to recite his verses before 
them; alter which he was placed in a 
chair of state, solemnly crowned with a 
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wreath of parsley, and proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet by the title of laureat. 
If we remember right, this unexpected 
honour turned “the remainder biscuit of 
his brain,” a catastrophe which we sit- 
cerely hope may not befall the present 
worthy laureat of England. 


The poet laureat we have thus taken 


occasion to introduce to our readers, has 
‘but lately adopted the habit of praising, 
and still succeeds best in the old prac- 
tice of libelling, for which he was for- 
merly so notorious. He has heretofore 
attacked both gods above and men be- 
low. He has wounded the reputation of 


his own country in one poem;* made 
the mythology of one quarter of the 
globe cruelly ridiculous in another;+ 
and, in a third,t meditated a most serious 


injury against the reputation of this new 
world, by attributing its discovery and 
colonization to a little vagabond Welsh 
prince. 


Port- Folio, — 





* Joan of Arc. 
t Curse of Kehama, 
¢ Madoc. 
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THE RUINS OF JERUSALEM. 
By W. Monro. 
AND of the fallen! desolate and low, 
Thy glory perish’d, and thy sons in woe; 
Far from thy Zion, wanderers they roam, 
And seek, in vain, a refuge and a home. 
Ah! who shall mourn thee? who shall weep 
their doom, 
Thy pride a desert, and their hope a tomb? 
Their tears on distant Jands like Jordan roll, 
Where rest refreshes not their weary soul : 
Unhallow’d footsteps now trace Jordan’s wave, 
Thy homeless children seek a cheeriess grave. 
Broken thy harp, and mute that fearful strain, 
That wildly kindled in prophetic reign ; 
The voice of praise, of penitence, and prayer, 
All hush’d in silence—horror gathers there ! 
Mournful the cedars on thy Lebanon bow, » 
In Judah’s ear, alas! they sing not now; 
Thy breath of fragrance, and thy balmy dew, 
Trembling upon thy wilds ef fairest hue; 
Thy living fire that burns with ceaseless glow, 
Thy milk and honey that still overflow ; 
Thy woody hills that wave beneath the breeze, 
Whose soft perfume the aching sense doth 
_ please; 
y blushing streams, that warble ceaseless 
praise, 
Tothem who taught thee first the note to raise, 
— Israel joy not, broken, blighted, fled ; 
ile Moslem now pollutes thee with his tread ! 
oiceless thy holy Fane! save when the wail 
‘some lone pilgrim trembles on the gale, 
no seeks the footsteps that his fathers trod, 
alem, the dwelling-place of Israel’s God ; 
'* Aeart with inward anguish yearning leaps, 
As on some pile he droops his head and weeps. 


Land of the fallen! land of other years, 

Dim is thy beauty veil’d in grief and tears! 

Once pride of earth, now mockery of scorn, 

Dishonor’d, humbled, of thy greatness shorn ; 

Pride points her scoffs, derides thy deep dis- 
grace, 

Insults thine ashes, and pursues thy race! 

The lifeless shade of all thy splendour fied, 

The living hope of Israel’s drooping head 5 

Let the unholy edge the taunting Jeer, 

Yet sympathy will fondly linger here, 

And o’er thy ruins sob her deep regret, 

Thy day of joy in mists and darkness set! 

Lovely, though faded, o’er thee still a seam, 

Of former glory hallows with it’s beam ; 

A sacred lustre, ne’er to know decay, 

But gently brighten into endless day. 


- Sweet are the wild flowers that thy desert paint, 


Soft is thy turtle’s heart-dissolving plaint ; 

Sad as the evening shade, the breeze’s sigh, 

The grief that dims the hopeless lover’s eye ¢ 

As maniac’s vacant glare, that coldly thrills, 

Or the dun’gloom of sepulchre that chills, 

As wintry hue that covers wan decay, 

When the last spark of life hath pass’d away ; 

Or prostrate oak, shatter’d by light’sing’s 
blast, . 

Whose mould’ring fragments speak it’s glories 

ast: 

Such art thou: light’nings o’er thy beauty 
swept, 

Wild was that eye that gaz’d and would have 
wept; 

Fierce ie the burning throb, the pang acute, 

Of tearless agony, all fix'd and mute ; 

As redly glar’d the flames o’er Salem’s domes, 

And robb’d the lost of Israel of their homes! 
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TO WOMAN. 
A PARAPHRASE OF ANACREON, ODE II. 


\ HEN first dame Nature from our kin- 
dred earth 
To things inanimate imparted birth ; 
When from old Chaos all Creation burst, 
And Mar, the lord of all, was form’d from dust; 
To each she gave his own peculiar form, 
From god-like Man e’en to the reptile worm ; 
To oxen, horns she gave, with sturdy brow, 
And strength of limb, to draw the crooked 
plough ; 
Gave hoofs and vigour to the prancing steed, 
And flowing mane t’ adorn his noble head ; 
Gave speed to hares, to scud across the plain, 
Aod wakeful watch, to fly the hunter’s train ; 
To lions courage, strength, and gnashing jaw, 
And regal pow’r, the forest tribe to awe ; 
Cave pow’r of swimming to the finny race, 
With scales of varied hue, their forms tograce: 
The feather’d choir she gave the pow’r to fly, 
With beauteous plumage to enchant the eye, 
But to ungrateful Man she more has given 
"Than to all living creatures under Heav’n: 
Reason, his sole, his grand prerogative, 
And Wisdom, pointing out the way to live; 
An upright aspect, and a noble mien, 
A gait majestic, and an air serene. 
What has she then for thee, O Woman, left ? 
A fascinating, all-surpassing, gift,— 
Beauty,— whose tame each manly bosom 
warms ; 
And Virtue, still more dear than Beauty’s 
charms; 
Virtue, more precious than the sordid ore 
The negro gathers on the Libyan shore ; 
Yes— still more precious than the glitt’ring toys 
Golconda yields, or Persia’s prince enjoys : 
Instead of breast-plate, ‘stead of triple 
shields, 
Instead of arms, that gleam in tented fields, 
Instead of fire or sword, or all that devilish 
mischief wields. 
Asdacnorce. 
ene 
TO THE GLOW-WORM. 
“The glow-worm shews the mattin to be near.” 
Shakspeare. 
ONELY glow-worm, I admire 
Thy small ray of amb’ent fire ; 
Nothing sure can equal thee,—= 
Thou trom human lls art free ; 
Through thy little tender heart 
Slander never pierc’d her dart: 
J.ittle simple, happy, thing, 
You ne’er telt keen Sorrow’s sting, 


Lonely glow-worm ! soft you move, 
Vo light the Dryad of the grove ; 
When Luna sinks beneath the West, 
And the groves of light divest, 

‘Then you greet the gloomy hour, 
Taste the dew-enamell'd flow’r: 
Happy glow-worm— happier far 
Than he whom disappointments marr. 
Lonely glow-worm ! all is still, 
Save the murmur of yon rill; 

No dread of pain round you dwell, 
Save the fear of Philome],* 


* It is said tha: the glow-worm is the food 
of the nightingale, 








as (Nov. 1, 

As you through the lonely hour ' 

Pace the vi’let-scented bow’r, 

Lend thy little friendly ray, 

Cheer the trav'ler on his way. 
Cambridge. T. N, 


em 


THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 
Translated from the following Verge yf 
Lucian. 
“Qui te videt beatus est, 
Beatior qui te audiet, 


Qui te basiat semi-deus est 
Qui te potitur est Dens.” 


WV ITHDR AWN from noise and strife, 
From Passion’s rude alarms, 
1’d pass a quiet life 
In gazing on your charms, 


But more should I rejoice, 
In peaceful scenes to hear 

The falcet of that voice, 

Divinely, sweetly clear. 


Yet, oh! it might ¢clipse 
The sparkling joys | prize, 

To press those humid lips, 
*Twould half immortalize ! 


Speed on ye days and nights, 
In swift succession roll; 
Possessing you by sacred rites 
Would deify my soul ! T. B. 
— 
THE HUSBAND. 
AX easy man, engaging in address, 
Looks which at once each winning grace 
express ; 
A life where love and truth are ever join’d, 
A nature ever good and ever kind ; 
A wisdom solid, and a judgment clear, 
The smile indulgent, and the soul sincere; 
Meek without meanness, gentle and humane, 
Fond of improving, but yet never vain ; 
So justly good, so faithful to his friend, . 
Ever obliging, cautious to offend ; 
A mind where gen’rous Pity stands confess’d, 
Ready to ease and succour the distress’d : 
If these respect and admiration raise, 
These surely must command our greatest 
praise, — 
In our bright view, th’ accomplish’d youth 
we see,— 
These virtues all are thine, and thou art he, 
—e 
THE WIFE, 
iu marriage gives a happiness to life, 
Such must the woman be who'll be my 
wife: 
Reauteous as height of fancy can express 
Meck in her nature, cleanly in her dress; 
W ise without pride, and pleasing without art, 
With cheerful aspect, and with honest heart; 
‘To sooth my cares, most high, most sweet, het 
song, 
To blame my faults, most low, most kind, her 
tongue ; 
In looser hours, in hours more still, still deafy 
A gay companion, and a {friend sincere; 
Fond without folly, spir’tous without rages 
And as in youth may seem the same in ages 
Ye Powers above, if such a woman be, 
(Such cou’d ye make ?) that woman give to MCs 


‘She as a wife must please, and she alone 


O give me such a wife, or give me none! 


I 
TRANSLATION 
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TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, 
ODE XIV. LIB. 2. 


POSTHUMUS! alas, alas! 
O How swift the fleeting moments pass ; 


Nor can Religion’s pow’r 
Retard fell Death’s resistless blow, - 
The hoary head, the wrinkled brow, 


Or thwart our fatal hour. 


No—should’st thou, each succeeding day, 
To hell’s relentless monarch slay 
A three-fold hecatomb ; ; 
Who by his iron-hand restrains 
Giants in adamantine chains, 
Ingulph’d in Stygian gloom. 
For all who Nature’s bounty share=— 
The king, the husbandman, the fair— 
Must yield to Death’s domain : 
Jn vain we shun, enwrapt in ease, 
rh’ hoarse-sounding Adriatic seas, 
Or blood-stain’d battle-plain. 
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In vain we shun the autumnal gale, 
O’er er Styx we soon must sail, 
(To Pluto’s realms we speed ; ) 
Where Danaus’ race unceasing toils, 
And Sisyphus, whose stone recoils, 
Revolving o’er his head. 


Thy wife, thy land, thy groves of tre 
Must all be left; and ee of these x; 
Their short-liv’d lord shall have ; 
Except the hateful cypress boughs, 

W hose verdure shall alone diffuse 
Their fragrance o’er thy grave. 


Soon shalt thou to a worthier heir 
Resign thy wealth, and sumptuous fare; 
And wines of choicest store, 
Better than feasts pontifical, 
(Or those of sewer or seneschal) 
Shall stain the costly floor. 


Oilacu ree, 
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To Samuet Nock, of Fleet-street, guu- 
maker ; for an Improvement in the Pan 
of the Locks of Guns and Fire-arms.— 
Aug. 12, 1816. 

HE improvement consists in a hol- 

low tube or chamber in the pan of 
the lock opposite to the touch-hole of 
the barrel, and lying in such a direction 
as that a straight line passing through 
the centre of such tube or chamber from 
one end to the other would enter the 
touch-hole of the barrel. This tube or 
chamber in its length occupies about 
three-fourths part of the length of the 
pan, leaving the remaining part of the 
pan between it and the touch-hole of 
the gun a free space, or it may occupy 
in its length the whole or any part of the 
length of the pan, ‘That end of the tube 
or chamber nearest the touch-hole of 
the barrel is open; the other, or exterior 
end, is closed or stopped up, either by 
being left or made solid, or by a ‘screw, 
plug, or slide, applied to such exterior 
end; and which screw, plag, or slide, 
if capable of being removed or taken 
out, will facilitate the cleaning out of 
the tube or chamber when foul. The 
tube or chamber can be made of such 
proportionate size to the pan as to be 
wholly or partly covered with the gun- 
powder, aud to leave either the whole or 
part of the surface of the pan to be co- 

Yered with gunpowder. A small hole 

or vent, resembling a touch-hole, is 

lade in the tube or chamber near to its 

*xterior end, whereby a more ready 

‘ommunication between the gunpowder 

on the surface of the tube or chamber, 

_ the gunpowder within it, is obtain- 
» though such hole or vent is not ab- 


solutely necessary. This tube or cham- 
ber may be shortly described, as resem- 
bling a small cannon fixed in the hollow 
of the pan opposite to, and firing straight 
into the touch-hole of, the barrel. This 
improvement may be applied to all sorts 
of guns and fire-arms; but it is more 
peculiarly adapted to such as prime 
themselves from the loading or charge 
put into the barrel. 
| ee 


To Josern Situ, of Coseley, Stafford, 
iron and coal-master ; for certain Im 
provements in Iron and other Chains. 
—Feb. 24, 1813. 

This invention consists of improve- 
ments in the constructing and making 
of a chain, which will spirally fold or 
Jap upon itself; and, by,its strength, 
safety, durability, and other good quali- 
ties, is adapted to the purpose of draw- 
ing or raising coals, stone, and other mi- 
nerals or weights, out of mines; and is 
also applicable to many other purposes 
where chain or rope is used. 

For the purpose of making or manu- 
facturing the said chain, Mr. Smith re- 
quires two steel or chill cast, or other- 
wise duly constructed, rollers, in the 
manner of a section, having correspond- 
ing grooves or cavities 50 cut or made 
in the faces thereof as that, when the 


said rollers are moved regularly toge-. 


ther, with the faces thercof in contac 
and kept fair in the rim by means 
wheel-work, or other known and similar 
contrivances, the said grooves or cavities 
shall afford an opening or space, of 
which the successive forms during the 
rotation shall answer to the successive 


Gross sections of a siusple link or ~_ 4 
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the chain; and accordingly a bar of me- 
tal, (either hot or cold, as may be need- 
ful, according to the size and the mate- 
rial,) passes down through the said open- 
ing or space, whereby the said bar be- 
comes fashioned and compressed into 
the form of such simple links or bars ; 
and may be, by means of cutters in the 
rollers at .the time of passing, or after- 
wards by other well-known mechanical 
means, divided into separate pieces. 

The patentee makes such links or 
ba:s, and afterwards, if required, more 
completely fashions the said simple 
links or bars, by passing and farther 
extending the same between the plain 
rollers, or the plain part of the rollers, 
to act upon the side or flat faces thereof, 
or by striking the same between dies, 
properly figured, to give the precise form 
and dimensions to each of them. He 
afterwards, by fit gauges and drills, or 
broaching tools, or by seat or punches, 
and other mechanical methods, makes 
holes iu the said simple links or bars, in 
such manner, that the distances between 
hole and hole shall be precisely equal, 
aud allihe holes of the same size in all 
the said simple links or bars. Or other- 
wise he makes the said simple links or 
bars by striking or stamping the same 
in swages, forms, or dics, or by cutting 
the same with tools, of the nature of 
seat and punch, out of flat iron, or by 
various other known mechanical means; 
but he greatly prefers the method by 
rollers. 

Mr. Smith makes a number of pins, 
all of the same size and length, suitable 
to the width of the intended chain, and 
of such diameter as shall well fit the 
holes. Mr. S. also makes a number of 
rings, collers, or washers, having holes 
therein to fit upon the ends, and to be 
there stopped and kept in their respec- 
tive places by rivetting, or by screw and 
nut, or by cotter or key, or any of the 
other well-known means adapted to such 
works. 

And farther, in constructing or put- 
fing together the chain, Mr. Smith takes 
any required number of simple links or 
bars, and puts the same together by an 
even number of links at each joint, or 
in the manner shewn, namely, by insert- 
ing an odd number of such links or bars 
alternately between an even number 
(having, where great precision is re- 
quired, made cach of the odd links so 
much stronger than each of the even 
ones, as that each set in the main or 
eonpound links of the chain shall be of 
3 
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the same weight, or nearly); and ty 
passes a pin or rivet through each eq. 
respondent set of holes, having first put 
a washer thereon, if fashioned with , 
swell. He also puts on the second 
washer, and rivets or screws together 
the said pin or rivet, so that the same 
shall allow of free motion, and be se 
cured against coming out of its place; 
and makes the said chains of any re. 
quired size or strength, and of any one 
tenacious and fit metal, or compound 
metal, of which no directions need be 
given, because the manufacturer must, 
and can with facility, direct his proceed. 
ings according to the nature of such 
materials, and the uses. or purposes to 
which the said chain may be intended 
to be applied. 





List of New Patents, and we eurnestly solicit 
the Pateniees to favour us wilh copia 
or extracts of their Specifications. 

Mr. Rosert Hutsn, secretary to the 
British Apiarian Society ; for a hive, and 
other apparatus attached to it, by which 
the honey-comb is extracted without de- 
stroying the bees.—June 10. 

Joun Hawks, of Gateshead, Durham, 
ironfounder ; for a method of making iron 
rails, to be used in the construction of 
railways.—Angust 5. 

AstHony Hit, of Plymouth iron- 
works, Glamorganshire, i:on-master; for 
improvements in the working of iron.— 
August 5. 

Dennis M‘Cartny, of Little Compton 
street, St. Ann’s, Soho, geutleman ; for cet- 
tain improvements on plouglis of various 
descriptions.—August 5. 

Joun Perks, of Carey-street, St. John’s, 
Westmiuster, engineer; for improvements 
in the apparatus for manufacturing, pulr 
fying, and storing gas.—August 5. 

Tuomas Tart, of Birmingham, sadler, 
whip-maker, and bridle-cutter ; for an im- 
provement in bridle-bits and leather 
sliding-loop, to act with reins and bits— 
August 5. 

Samuet Mersey, of Long Acre, St. 
Martin in the Fields, laceman; for a mode 
or method of weaving, making, aud manu 
facturing of livery lace and coach lace.— 
August 7. 

Epmunv Ricuarp Batt, of Albany 
Mills, Albany, Surrey, paper manufac: 
turer; for a method of manufacturing 
paper, of superior strength and durability, 
tor bills or notes, or other uses, requiring 
strength.— August 9. 

Epvwarp Bices, of Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, brass-founder; for improve 
ments in the method of making or manlu- 
facturing pans and slails of various kinds.— 


August 14, 
Biore PROCEEDINGS 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE fourth volume of the Transac- 
tions of this interesting Socicty is 
more technical and less philosophical 
than some previous ones; but from its 
most popular papers we have selected 
and abstracted the three following :— 
Description of a series of Specimens from 
the Plastic Clay near Reading, Berks: 
with Observations on the Formation to 
which those beds belong ; by the Rev. 

William Buckland, Member of the 

Geological Suctety, and Professor of 

Mineralogy in the University of Ox- 

ord, 

Traving an opportunity to visit Read- 
ing in July, 1814, 1 collected a series of 
it specimens. ‘The pits whence they were 
n obtained are at the Catsgrove-hill brick- 

kilus, distant about half a mile from the 
e town of Reading, on the south-west, 
d where the works have been carried on 
h for more than a century, and at this time 
P present the following section, beginning 
from the lowest upwards, 
Section of Catsgiove Hill. 


Thickness 
in Feet. 


No. 

1, Chalk containing the usual extra- 
" neous fossils and black flints. unknown 
: ¢. Silicious sand mixed with granular 
. particles of green eaith, and con- 

taining both rolled and angular 
. chalk-flints, oysters, and many 
. small and nearly cylindrical teeth 
of fish from a line to au inch in 
length Ceeereceresssessseesss § 
’ 5. Quartzose sand of a yellowish co- 
lour with a few small green parti- 
cles, and containing no pebbles or 
OFZANIC FEMAINS +eeececeresees 
’ 4. Fullers’ earth Sevres seeeeesese 
5. White sand used for bricks--+++- 
6. Lowest brick clay of a light grey 
: colour mixed with fine sand, and 
Q little irom-shot ssse-sseeresee § 
7. Dark red clay, mottled with blue 
and occasionally a little iron-shot. 
, It is used for tiles. teterececcee G 
. 8. Bed called the white vein. A fine 
ashecoloured sand mixed with a 
small portion of clay, and in some 
parts passing into loose white 
) saud, It is used for bricks. e«ee 5 
Fine micaceous sand laminated 
and partially mixed with clay, 
and occasionally iron-shot. It is 

Used to make tiles, «.+-seeeceee 4 
10, Light ash-coloured clay, mixed 

With very fine sand of the same 
colour, It is used for bricks: +» . 7 
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11. Dark red clay partially mottled 
and mixed with grey clay ++++++ 4 

12. Soft loam, composed in its upper 
region of fine yellow micaceous 
sand, mixed with flakes of a deli- 
cate ash-coloured clay, which be- 
come more abundant inthe deeper 
portions of the stratum, and having 
its lower regions much iron-shot, 
and occasionally charged with 
ochreous concretions, and de- 
composing nodules of iron py- 
rites. It is used to make soft 
bricks for arches --++seeesese 11 


—_—-—— 


Total 57 

13, Alluvium composed of clay, sand, 

and gravel, the gravel chietly con- 

sisting of chalk flints, both rolled 

and angular, with a few pebbles 

of quartz, and of brown compact 

sandstone. This alluvium is co- 

covered by vegetable monid-» = —- 

The oysters of No. 2 are remarkably 
perfect when first laid open, and seem 
to have undergone no process of mine- 
ralization; they soon fall to pieces by 
exposure to air and moisture, ‘The 
chalk flints contained in it are many of 
them in the state of small rounded peb- 
bles; in others the angles are unbroken. 
Both varieties are covered with a crust 
of greenish earth of the same nature 
with the green particles in the sand, 
The angular flints appear to have been 
derived from the partial destruction of 
the bed of chalk immediately subjacent, 
of which the upper surface in contact 
with the sand is considerably decom- 

osed to the depth of about a foot, and 
its fissures and numerous small tubular 
cavities (the latter derived apparently 
from the decay of organic substances, ) 
are filled with granular particles of the 
green earth and silicious sand of the in- 
cumbent stratum. 

The whole of these beds above the 
chalk at Reading (those at Catsgrove as 
weil as at David’s-hill) appear to be sub- 
ordimate parts of one formation, the 
next in order of succession above the 
chalk, older than the London clay and 
calcaire grossier of Paris, and contem- 
porancous with the lowest strata of the 
plastic-clay formation nearest the chalk, 

Near London these beds occur with 
well defined characters ; at Blackheath, 
Lewisham, Chariton, Woolwich, an. on 
the east of Plumsted. In all: these 
places the thin bed next above the chalk, 
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which at Reading contains fishes’ teeth 
and oysters, is seen composed of a similar 
substance of loose green sand mixed 
with chalk flints, both roiled and angular, 
and gencrally coated with a dark green 
crust, but here they contain no organic 
remains, and seldom exceed two feet in 
thickness. Above this thin bed isa thick 
stratum of fine-grained ash-coloured 
sand, destitute of shells or pebbles, and 
varying in thickness generally from thirty 
to forty icet. 

A similar deposition of sand to that of 
Reading, containing a breccia of chalk 
fliuts as its lowest stratum, (about three 
fect thick) was noticed by the Honour- 
able H. G. Bennet and myself in July, 
1814, between Newhaven and Beachy- 
head, in the cliff at Chimting-castle half 
a mile on the east side of Seaford. The 
sand here is fawn-coloured, passing into 
olive with flakes of mica almost a line in 
diameter, and occasionally contains ir- 
regular veins and masses of tubular con- 
eretions of iron-stone. Its greatest 
thickness is under fifty feet. Mr. War- 
burton informs me that he has seen 
similar conerctions in the same stratum 
of sand at Sudbury in Suffolk, in imme- 
diate contact above the chalk. Under 
this sand at Chimting the breccia of the 
lowest bed forms an ochreous pudding- 
stone composed of sand and chalk flints, 
(the latter both rolled and angular,) the 
whole being strongly united by a ferru- 
ginous cement, and the flints covered ex- 
ternally with a green coating like those 
in theoyster bed at Reading. Specimens 
of this breccia have been presented to 
the society by the Hon. H. G. Bennet. 
At Chimting-castle there is but a small 
insulated portion of these strata imme- 
diately incumbent on the chalk. This 
chalk rises suddenly to a lofty cliff on the 
east side of the flat ground that lies be- 
tween Newhaven and Seaford, dividing 
the beds of the plastic-clay formation at 
Newhaven from their outlying fragment 
at Chimting, with which they probably 
were connected before the excavation of 
the valley of the Ouse. 

In the cliff of the Castle-hill at New- 
haven the following section is presented, 


shewing beds of the plastic-clay forma- 
tion above the chalk. : 


Section of the Castle Hill at Newhaven, 


a commencing from the lowest bed. 
0 


4. Chalk, containing alumine in hol 
lows on its surfacese++...eeeas 

2. Breccia of green sand and chalk 
flints, the latter covered with a 

ferruginous crust ++ssesscccesce 1 


Feet. 
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S. Sand, varying from yellow to 
green and ash colour-......,,, 
4. Series of clay beds containig 
coaly matter, selenites and fibrous 
gypsum, also leaves of plants, and 
sulphur-coloured clay es...... 
5. Foliated blue clay coptaini 


cerithia, and cyclades, and a few 
OVSLETSs eee e dees eccccccccces 19 


In this clay is a seam of iron pyrites 
about an inch thick with pyritical 
casts of cyclades and cerithia, 

6. Consolidated argillaceous rock full 
of oysters, with a few cyclades 
and cerithia. o's oben aeehb dual 5 
7. Alluvium full of broken chalk 
flints mixt With sandeceesessee 49 


Seed 


116 
These insulated portions of strata of 


the plastic-clay formation that have been 
noticed at Seaford and Newhaven, and 
other places at the south base of the chalk 
hills of the South Downs of Sussex, ap- 
pear to be outiying fragments at the eas- 
tern extremity of the great series of de- 
positions above the chalk in the south of 
England, which Mr. Webster describes 
as extending from near Dorchester by 
the Trough of Pool and the New Forest 
to Portsmouth, Chichester, and the flat 
coast on the south-east of Arundel. Here 
they enter the English Channel, and, just 
touching the coast with their outlying 
fragments at Newhaven and Chimtig- 
castle, appear again on the opposite 
shores of France in the same relative 
position. 

Viewing it on the great scale then, we 
may consider this formation, which has 
been characterized by the title of plastic 
clay, as composed of an indefinite num- 
ber of sand, clay, and pebble beds, irregt- 
larly alternating. Of these, the sand 
forms in England the most extensive 
deposition, in which the clay and pel- 
bles are interposed subordinately aud at 
irregular intervals. j 

Again, the occurrence of orgamic Ie 
mains in the different beds of this for- 
mation, is like the alternation of. the 
strata composing it, exceedingly Hregt 
lar: sometimes they occupy the clay, at 
other times the sand or pebbles, aud 
very frequently are wanting in them all. 

“The enormous quantity of these com 
pletely rolled and rounded chalk flint 
pebbles* that occur in the English 
plastic-clay formation on the south 0 


‘ 


20 


Loudeg 





* It may be observed of these pebble . 
occurring in the plastic-clay formation, 
that they are never calcareous, but com 
posed almost entirely of oval or rou oe 
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Lamy MLM. Cuvier and Brongniart, 
from the irregular projections and fur- 
rowed suriace of the French chalk, and 
from the fragments of chalk forming a 
breccia with the plastic clay at Meudon, 
to prove the consolidation of the chalk to 
have been completed before that partial 
destruction of its upper strata by the 
force of water, to which they justly attri- 
bute these furrows and the Meudon 
breccia. ‘These English beds of chalk 
fint-pebbles (the wreck of strata thus 
destroyed) allord additional evidence of 
tie immense scale on which this aqueous 
destruction was carried on, and confirm 
aiso the conjecture (which by them its 
chiefly grounded on the total difference 
of the organic remains in the two for- 


mations,) that a long period of time has 


probably intervened between the depo- 
sition of the chalk and the plastic clay. 
Jt is well known that at this time the 


‘waters of the Thames from London to 


the sea are upheld by dykes or sea-walls. 
Within these dykes the river, by its daily 
sediment of mud, has so raised its bed, 
that even in ordinary tides the water 1s 
above the level of the meadows, as far up 
as Woolwich and the Isleof Dogs. This 
elevation of its bed is precisely analogous 
to what has happened near the mouths 
of the Po, the Rhine, and other large 
rivers, Which have been upheld for many 
centuries by embankments. ‘The fol- 
lowing facts tend to Hlustrate the pro- 
cess that was going on before the pe- 
nod at which these embankments were 
made, 

In the account given by Capt. J. 
Perry, about 100 years ago, of the stop- 





and rather flat, chalk flints, completely 
rolled down, and slightly altered, some- 
limes to the centre, by decomposition; 
which, beginning from without, has pro- 
duced, in some cases; a number of concen- 
tne zones, disposed in agate-like rings, 
nearly parallel to the outer surface of the 
pebble, and resembling an agate in colour, 
though inferior in purity. ‘The fact that in 
these pebbles we occasionally find frag- 
ments of organic remains peculiar to the 
chalk formation, shews that they were not 
formed, like agates, in empty Cavities, 
And the decomposition of their iron com. 
mencing from the outer surface, is fully 
adequate to produce the concentric strac- 
lure which they present; as may be seen 
2 similar concentric zones resulting from 

same Canse in pebbles of sandstone, 
and many other rocks, of which the sub- 


stance ig . . 
ter and tolerably uniform in 
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ping of the breach made in the sea-wail 
at Dagenham, about twelve miles below 
Loudon, that able engineer particularly 
describes what he calls moor-log. This, 
he says, was composed of vegetable 
matter heaped together, but chiefly of 
brushwood, among which there appear- 
ed to be a considerable quantity of hazel- 
trees ; hazel-nuts were also found in the 
mass, but were easily crushed, the ker- 
nel being entirely perished. There were 
also trunks of other trees, of which the 
yews were the least decayed ; some of 
them measured fifteen or sixteen inches 
in diameter. ‘There were also willows 
two fcet and upwards in diameter ; they 
retained a whitish colour like touch- 
wood, and were softer than the adjacent 
earth or moor-log. The moor-log ap- 
peared at about three or four feet under 
the marsh ground, and differed in thick- 
ness in different parts: at Deptford it 
was six feet thick ; at Woolwich Reach, 
opposite the ballast-wharf, it was be- 
tween seven and eight feet thick; its 
thickness, as well as its breadth, gra- 
dually increasing down the river, ‘ Be- 
neath the moor-log was a stratum of 
blue clay, and, under this, gravel and 
sand. Stays’ horns were likewise found 
in different places, a little above the 
vein of moor-log. 

Mr. Derham’s account of the Dagen- 
ham marsh-land (Phil. Trans. 1710, 
p. 478), affords the following particulars 
in addition to those given by Capt. 
Perry. 

The stumps and roots of many trees 
were found in the same posture in which 
they grew, situated in a soil consisting 
of a black oozy earth, full of the roots 


. of reeds ; the tops of these stumps were 


so worn, that it could not be ascertained 


‘whether the bodies had been cut off by 


the ax, or broken by natural violence. 
The bodies themselves lay horizontally 


-on-the surface of the oozy earth, in con- 
fusion ; but a northerly direction seemed 


most prevalent. ‘They appeared al- 


‘most all of them to have been alder, 


though at first they were supposed to be 
yew. Over the trees lay a covering of 
grey mould, of the same nature with 
the sediment of the Thames at this day, 
varying in thickness from seven to twelve 
feet. Mr. Derham mentions the names 
of the following places in which he no- 
ticed traves of this subterranean forest : 
— Dagenham, Havering, Rainham, 
Wennington, Purfleet, West Thorrock. 
It happened a few years ago, that, in 
cutting the canal and basins in the Isle 
of Dogs, a subterranean forest, contain- 
Xx 2 ing 
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ing hazel-nuts, with hazel and other 
trees, was discovered to lie under the 
bed. of indurated mud that forms the 
surface of that peninsula, 

These data throw much light on the 
natural operations that were going on, 
between the period of the last retreat of 
the diluvian waters, and that at which 
sea walls began to be erected against 
the rising waters of the Thames, ‘The 
substratum of clay and gravel mention- 
ed by Capt. Perry, formed the first sur- 
face of the valley uncovered by mud or 
water, and lying at a small clevation 
above the then existing high-water 
level of the river. The sediments of 
the river gradually raised its bed, and 
caused its waters to spread laterally over 
the adjacent low lands ; first converting 
to marsh by inundations at high tides, 
and at length completely burying, by 
iis daily sediment of mud, those tracts 
which, in the early periods of the rise of 
the bed of the Thames, had been quite 
dry, and covered with extensive forests. 
The horns of stags that inhabited them 
lie on the surface of the moor-log, 
which appear to be the wreck of these 
ancient forests ; first converted to 
swamps, as the water began to reach 
their level, at length wholly destroyed 
by the constant inundation of the ground 
on which they grew; and still affording 
evidence of their position and extent, in 
the roots and trunks that lie buried on 
the surface and in the mass of the moor- 
log, and over which a bed of mud has 
snbsequently been deposited by those 
sradually-rising waters which caused 
the destruction of the forest. 





Geological Remarks on the Vicinity of 
Maestricht ; by the Rev. W. E. Hony, 
fellow of Exeter-college, Oxford, mem- 
ber of the Geological Society. 

The mountain of St, Pierre com- 
ntrences about a mile south from the 
town of Maestricht, and extends in a 
direction towards Liege for nearly three 
leagues. It is an insulated hill, forming 
a ridge, the sides of which are for the 
most part very steep. The subterra- 
neous quarries must have been worked 
from a very early period, and are said 
to extend through its whole length. 
The hill presents an almost ndi- 
cular escarpment towards the Meuse; 
and it is in walking on this side of it 
that the strata are scen to the greatest 
advantage. 

About a league from Maestricht you 
ebtain a good section of the lower beds 


of the hill, and these are decidedly chalk, 
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containing beds of flint-nodniles fron 
two to three feet distant from each other 
The chalk appears to contain fewer 
fossils than that which we have ip this 
country ; but, in the nature of these fys. 
sils, and in every other respect, com 
pletely resembles it. 

Above these are beds resembling the 
chalk in colour, but more hard and 
gritty to the touch. 

Above these again lie a snecession 
of beds of the calcareous freestone, of 
which the mass of the hill is composed; 
and it is in these that the quarries are 
situated. ‘This stone is of a yellowish 
colour, and so extremely soft in the 
quarry that it may be cut with a knife: 
it becomes however of a lighter colour, 
and more hard, by exposure to the air, 
Here and there is found a thin stratum 
completely made up of fragments of 
marine substances; these are chiefly 
species of corallines and madrepores, 
mixed with shells. In these thin strata 
the remains are much less perfect than 
in those which contain fewer of them; 
and their substance is so extremely 
tender, that it is very difficult to obtain 
a specimen which does not break to 
pieces immediately. Such parts of the 
rock, though of course unfit for building, 
are not useless; but are broken down, 
and in that state conveyed by the Meuse 
to Holland,,as a manure for the meadow 
Jand. 

The whole of these beds, from the 
chalk to the top of the hill, are sepa- 
rated from each other by beds of fiints, 
which exactly resemble those found in 
the chalk; presenting. like them, the 
usual appearance of having been formed 
on corallines, &e. 

The beds of flints in the chalk and 
lower strata of freestone, as has been 
mentioned, are at a distance from each 
other of not more than two or three feet; 
but, as you ascend, the distance between 
them is greater ; and, towards the upper 
part of the hill, is as much as eight o 
ten feet. , 

These flints frequently contain organis 
remains: of these the most common 
the belemnite; shells also and silicified 


-wood are not uncommon. 


The height of the hill above the 


Meuse is, I should imagine, about 150 
feet. 


To the eye the strata appear to be 
perfectly horizontal. As, bowever, 


found the chalk gradually rising 4S 
proceeded in a direction nearly sou 
it is probable that there may be a very 
slight inclination towards the 


north. 
My 
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My stay was too short to enable me to 

‘ve any account of the numerous fos- 
sils of this rock. I may however men- 
tion, that those which I found most 
common were various species of coral- 
lines and madrepores, (particularly the 
fungites;) belemnites; numulites; se- 
veral species of echini, amongst others 
a small one, having the mouth in the 
centre of the base and vent Jateral; 
several kinds of oysters and pectines, 
I was also fortunate enough to finda 
very beautifal baculites, with turreted 
articulations. 





Description of the Paramoudra, a singu- 
lar fossil Body that is found in the 
Chalk of the North of Ireland; with 
some general Observations upon Flints 
in Chalk, tending to illustrate the His- 
tory of their Formation ; by the Rev. 
Wm. Buckland, B.D. &c. 


Among the organic remains of the 
ehalk in the North of Ireland are large 
silicious bodies of a very peculiar cha- 
racter. 

They are knownat Belfast by the name 
of Paramoudra. ‘The usual forms of these 
bodies are more or less elongated or com- 
pressed: no two of them are to be found 
exactly alike in all their proportions. 
Their length commonly varies from one 
to two feet; their thickness from six to 
twelve inches: their substance in all 
eases is flint. ‘The termination of these 
silicious bodies is distinct, and the 
separation of the flint from its matrix of 
chalk always clear and decided. ‘Their 
outer covering has the appearance of a 
thin epidermis, smooth externally, and 
Whiter than the mass of flint inclosed, 
which is usually of a dark grey coloar. 
The whiteness of this crust is probably 
derived from an admixture of lime with 
the silex, as usually happens in the ex- 
terior part of common chalk flints. 

Inall cases these bodies seem to have 
had a central aperture passing into, and 
petty through, their long diameter. 

he breadth of this aperture varies in 

ifferent specimens, from half an inch 
or less to four or five inches ; but is tole- 
rably uniform in each individual. It is 
usually largest in the elongated varie- 
on small, and sometimes almost ex- 
met, in those of a more compressed form. 
he cavities are always filled with 
we, of the same nature with the 
atrix in which the flints are imbedded ; 

y appear to have been filled when the 

Was in a fluid state, and could 


«sommodate —_ to all the cavities of 
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the organic body. The upper extres 
mity of this central cavity or pipe is 
generally terminated by folding itself 
outwards, so as to form a kind of lip or 
scroll, by its junction with the outer 
circumference, which is inflected in- 
wards, The lower extremity of the 
silicious body is usually contracted, 
terminating in a root or peduncle 
abruptly truncated, thick and solid on 
one side of the central tube, but usually 
open on the other, to allow the passage 
of water to the interior. This peduncie 
bears marks of separation by violence 
from the point of attachment on which 
it grew, and which seems not to have 
been the chalk in which it is now im- 
bedded: the lower portion of the pedun- 
cle from which it was torn off has, I 
believe, been never yet discovered, 

The mineral history of the Paras 
moudra seems intimately connected 
with that of many other spungiform 
bodies which we find in chalk flints. 
In all these cases, the organic bodies 
thus preserved appear to have been 
lodged in the matter of the rock, while 
it was in the state of a compound, un- 
consolidated, pulpy fluid; and before 
that separation of its silicious from its 
calcareous ingredients, which has given 
origin to the flinty nodules in chalk, and 
to beds and nodules of chert in other 
limestone rocks. The present shape of 
many chalk flints being that of organie 
bodies, demonstrates the latter to have 
existed before the consolidation of the 
former; for the fidelity with which the 
silex has often copied the organization, 
aud even the accidents and irregularities 
of the bodies enveloped, is so accurate, 
that it is impossible to attribute the form 
of the flint to any other cause than that 
of the body on which it was deposited, 
Sometimes the organization is so deli- 
cately retained, that it scems not to have 
undergone the smallest derangement be- 
fore the silicious cast was taken; and 
the model is thus permanently preserved. 
In other cases the minute fibres and 
tubes of the animal are not expressed by 
the silex which has filled the spaces 
which they occupied; yet the external 
form represents with faithful accuracy 
that of the body which afforded to the 
silex its mouldor nucleus, ‘This appears 
to have been the case in a remarkable 
degree in the instance of the Irish 
Paramoudra. ‘ 

Before the consolidation of the ori- 
ginal compound fluid which is now har- 
dened and separated into beds and no- 
dules of fint aud chalk, a variety of or 
ganie 
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dency to attach itself. Mence the insu- 
lated nodules that occur irregularly in 
the chalk, out of the line of the flinty 
strata, do I believe very frequently bear 
traces of an organic nucleus; so also in 
many cases do those that occupy the 
flinty strata. But the greater number 
of these latter, though their form be 
usually that of nodules separated from 
each other by an intervening portion of 
chalk, yet indicate no traces that refer 
them to organic origin, and are some- 
times extended into thin, continuous ta- 
bular masses. 

The organic bodies that afforded 
nuclei to these nascent flints, appear to 
have been dispersed pretiy uniformly 
through the original compound mass 
which is now divided into beds of chalk 
aid flints, but it Is not easy to determine 
what cause it was that regulated the dis- 
lances at which the beds of flint have 
been disposed, or to say why we some- 
limes find organic bodies preserved in 
flint, at other times enveloped and filled 
only by pure chalk. ‘The solution of the 
laticr question may be, that different 
genera of organic remains afforded cen- 
ters that attracted the silex with unequal 
foree, and that this willin some degree 
explain the phenomenon so common in 
the chalk formation, that bodies allied to 
tlie genus spunge and alcyonium, are 
most frequently preserved in flint and 
chalcedony, whilst shells and other bo- 
dies, which in their natural state were 
more calcareous; generally have their 
form retained by chalk or calcareous 
spar. 

In cases of many of these silicified 
spunges and alcyonia (of which there is 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
aun extensive collection, from Henley and 
Stockenchurch, in Oxfordshire) the outer 
crust, being composed of flint in its com- 
mon state, represents rudely the outline 
of the body inclosed. But the internal 
structure retains traces of all its tubes 
and fibres, most delicately preserved in 
a reddish chalcedony. ‘The introduction 
of this chalcedony appears to have been 
subsequent to the first incasing of the 
body by the coarse silicious crust, and: 
contemporaneous with the gradual decay 
of the animal matter inclosed, the par- 
ticles of chalcedony being successively 
introduced into the space vacated by the 
animal particles as they successively 


perished, till the result was an entire 
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ganic bodies being dispersed through its 
mass would aflord a number of nuclei, 
to which, in separating itself from the 
chalk, the silex seems to have had a ten- 


[Nov. 1, 
substitution of chalcedony bearing the 
form of the organization of the animal,* 

With respect. to the general history of 
flinty nodules in chalk, whether insulated 
irregularly or disposed at certain dis. 
tances in horizontal lines, I must observe 
that they seem to have originated from 
causes not dissimilar to those which have 
produced both nodules and horizontal 
beds of chert in the calcareous strata of 
many other secondary formations; e, g, 
in the freestone of Portland, in the moun. 
tain lime of Mells in the Mendip hills, 
and in the oolitic limestone near Pick. 
ering in Yorkshire, and near Poligny, on 
the north-west edge of the Jura moun. 
tains ; ‘at which latter place are exten. 
sive strata of chert disposed altogether 
in small nodules resembling chalk flints, 
as to their shape, size, and position, and 
without any organic nuclei. The chief 
difference appears to be, that, in the case 
of the chalk formation, the nodular ar- 
rangement of the silicious strata very 
much predominates, and in the other 
cases the silicious strata, though occa- 
sionally nodular (as at Poligny), yet 
most frequently are disposed in col 
tinuous or nearly continuous flat masses; 
though even these sometimes pass into 
impertectly lenticular and tuberous coi- 
cretions. ‘The existence of insulated si- 
licious concretions irregularly dissem- 
nated through limestone, is common to 
almost all calcareous strata in which 
there is any admixture of silex ; and both 
the concretions and the flinty strata 
pear to have originated during the fluid 
state of the matrix in which we find 
thein imbedded, and to have proceeded 
with it througha nearly contemporaneous 
process of consolidation; the separation 
of the silicious from the calcareous 
gredients having been modified by attrac- 





* Although in the present compact state 
of the matter of flint it is not easy, though 
possible, to force a fluid slowly thro 
its pores, it is probable that before its con- 
solidation was complete it was permeable 
to a fluid whose particles were finer than 
its own, and that the particles of chalce- 
dony, whilst yet in a fluid state, being finer 
than those of common flint, did thas pa 
through the outer crust to the inner station 
they now occupy, where they also allo 
a passage through their own interstices ( 
the still purer silicious matter which 1s 
often crystallized in the form of quartz ™ 
the centre of the chalcedony, and 80 eB 
tirely surrounded by it, that it could have 
had no access to its present.place, except 
through the substance of the chalcedony 


and flint inclosing it, , 
inclosing i tions 
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«which drew to certain centres the par- 
»s of the silicious nodules as they were 
in the act of separation from the original 
compound mass, and the distances of the 
siicious strata having probably been 
regulated by the intervals of precipitation 
of the matter from which they were de- 
rived,each new mass asit was discharged 
forminga bed of pulpy fluid at the bottom 
of the then existing-ocean, which being 
more recent than the bed produced by 
the last preceding precipitate, would 
rest on it as a foundation similar in sub- 
stance to itself, but of which the con- 
solidation was sufficiently advanced to 
prevent the ingredients of the last de- 
posit from penetrating or disturbing the 
productions of that which preceded it. 
The result of a succession of such de- 
posits as are here supposed would be 
the accumulation of a formation of ho- 
mogeneous strata, each containing ina 
fossil state such organic remains as hap- 
pened to be entangled in the successive 
precipitates. The identity of these re- 
mains in that immense succession of beds 
which constitutes the mass of the chalk 
formation, is consistent with the identity 
of the matrix containing them; there 
being no reason to believe in any change 
of circumstances in the then existing 
condition of our globe, from the com- 


{jon 
ticle 


mencement to the completion of the de- 
position of the beds of chalk, since we 
find no admixture of sand or pebbles 
(the wreck of older strata,) nor any 
symptom of interruption or irregularity 
in the processes from which has resulted 
that enormous mass of strata which 
usually attains a thickness exceeding 
500 feet in most parts of the English 
chalk formation. 

As to such of these concretions (whe- 
ther insulated or disposed in strata) to 
which no extraneous nucleus can be dis- 
covered, it is not easy to say what deter- 
mined their centres of attraction. But it 
does not appear possible that they could 
have been tormed by infiltration into pre- 
existing cavities, like the irregularly dis- 
seminated geodes of the trap rocks; since 
this hypothesis in the case of chalk would 
imply the anomaly of there having once 
existed, extending uniformly over many. 
hundred square miles, as many strata of 
air-bubblesas there are of flint alternating 
with the chalk; and of which air-holes 
not one was left empty or partially filled 
up; whilst on the other hand many of 
the nodules could not have been formed 
in such air-holes, as they entirely derive 
their shape from some extraneous bodies 
affording a nucleus to the silex that has 
incrusted them, » 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
— jf 
ACTS PASSED in the 57th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 


FIFTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
—— 


AP. LXVII. To regulate certain 
| Offices, and abolish others, in his 
Majesty's Mints in’ England and Scot- 
land respectively.—July 7. 
Cap. LXAVULI. Yo amend the Law 
relating to Sheriffs in Ireland.—July 7. 
Cap. LXIX. To continue until the 
21h Day of September 1818,- and to 
amend an Act passed in Ireland, in the 
36th Year of his present Majesty, for the 
Improvement and Extension of the Fish- 
eries on the Coasts of Ireland.—July 7. 
Cap. LXX. To relieve Persons im- 
pugning the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
om certain Penalties, in 5 AC ke i 
July 7, 
Pe > LXXI. To amend an Act of 
Bex. iftieth Year of his present Majesty’s 
a gn, for repealing the several Laws 
ie ating to Prisons in Ireland, and for 
me. such of the Provisions thereof 
“s Aave been found useful, with Amend- 
ments.— July 7, 


Cap. LX XII, To continue until the 


Two Acts made in the 54th and 56th 
Years of his present Majesty for regu- 
luting the Trade in Spirits between Great 
Britain and Ireland reciprocally.— 
July 7. 

Cap. LXXIII. 7 allow the Expor- 
tatiun of Woollen or Bay Yarn from Ire- 
land by Licence obtained there.—July 7. 

Exportation from Ireland to Great 
Brita of woollen o1 bay yarn allowed on 
conditions. 

Cap. LXXIV. To extend several 
Acts for allowing the Importation and 
Exportation of certain Goods and Mer- 
chandize to Porta Maria in the Istand of 
Jamaica, and to the Port of Bridge Town 
in the Island of Barbadoes.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXV. Toabolish the Punish- 
ment of Public Whipping on Female Of- 
fenders.—July 7. 

Judgment of whipping shall not be 
awarded on females; but imprisonment. 


Cap. LXXVI, Zo amend an Act of 


the 
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the 54th Year of his present Majesty, to 
regulate the Payment of Drawback on 
Paper allowed to the Universities in Scot- 
land.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXVII. For extending the 
Provisions of an Act of the 54th Year of 
his present Majesty, for regulating the 
Payment of Army Prize Money; and 
for authorizing the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital to suspend the Pensions 
of such Persons as shall be guilty of 
#rauds in respect of Prize Money or 
Pensions.—July 7. 

Cap. LXXVIIL. For fixing the 
Rates of Subsistence to be paid to Inn- 
keepers and others on quartering Soldiers. 
—July 7. 

Cap. LX XIX. To permit the Trans- 
fer of Capital from certain Public Stocks 
or Funds in Great Britain, to certain 
Public Stocks or Funds in freland.— 
duly 7. 

Cap. LAXX. For raising the Sum 
of Nine Millions, by Exchequer Bills. for 
the Service of the Year 1817.—July 10. 

Treasury may raise 9,000,000]. by Exche- 
quer-bills.— Exchequer to bear an interest 
not exceeding Sid. percent. per diem, to 
be current atthe Exchequer, after April 5, 
1818.—Bank of England may advance 
6,000,0001, on the credit of this Act, not- 
withstanding the Act 5 and 6 Gul & 
Rane. 

Cap. LN XXII. For raising the Sum 
of Three millions six hundred thousand 
Pornds British Currency, by Treasury 
Bilis, in Ireland, for the Services of the 
Year 1817.—July 10. 

Bank of Ireland or Bank of England 


may advance the sum of 3,600,000]. on the 
credit of this Act. 


Cap. LAXXITL. To continue an Act 
oo in Ireland in the 13th and 14th 
ears of his present Majesty respecting 
certain Annuities, so long as the said An- 

nuities shall be payable.—July 10. 

Cap. LXAXATIT. To amend an Act, 
shade in the last Session of Parliament, 
for providing for the Charge of certain 
Additions to the Public Devt of Ireland, 
—dJuly 10, 

Cap. LXXXIV. To regulate the 
Offices of his Majesty's Exchequer in 
Exigland and Ireland respeciively,— 
July 10. 

Cap. LAXXV. To permit, until 
the 14th Day of November 1817, the Im- 


portation of Corn and other Articles in 


any = and from any Country ; to per- 
mut such Articles which may have oon 
warehoused for Exportation only to be en- 
tered for Home Consumption ; and for in- 


dcmufying all Persons who have given 


Aidit 

wrections for t m Awe 

and other Aritcles, ort ‘align 

out of Wareho ise free of Duty, and why 

have acted in obedience ther: to.—July 10, 
Corn, &c. may be imported in ADY vessel 

from any country till 14th November, 

Cap. LXXXVI. 7a permit the In. 
portation of Foreign Cambrics ang 
Lawns into Ireland, on Payment of the 
like Duties as are chargeable in Grea 
Britain.—July 10. 

Cap. LXXXVIT. To amend Tus 
Acts passed in the Forty-fifth Year of his 
present Majesty, and in the last Session of 
Parliament, for the making more effectual 
Provision for the Prevention of Smug. 
gling.—July 10. 

‘The whole of the rewards to be immedi. 
ately paid on condemnatien of the seizure, 
after dodnctiog ten per cent, for expenses, 
—Per-ons found on board smuggling ves. 
sels to pay down the penalty on conviction 
betore a justice, who may commt them in 
default of payment.—Condemnation of 
seizures to be proceeded in, though the 
owners of the goods do not appear— 
Penalty on persons obstructing officers, 
200). 

Whereas large quantities of goods, on 
the exportation of which as merchandize a 
drawback or drawbacks of excise are 
payable, have been packed and shipped 
for exportation on drawback of so bad and 
unmerchantable a quality as to he of little 
or no value, and have been so shipped and 
exported for the purpose only of obtaimng 
such drawback, to the great injury of his 
Majesty's revenue; for remedy whereof 
be it enacted, That no drawback or draw- 
backs of excise shall be paid or payable 
opon any goods, wares, or merchandize 
packed or shipped tor exportation, which 
shall be of so bad and unmerchantable 4 
quality as not to be worth or of the value 
at the least of the duty or duties of excise 
chargeable,orsworn, or stated, in the notice 
of shipping such goods, wares, or met 
chandize, 

Packages of goods for exportation may 
be opened to examine the contents. 

Cap. LXXXVILL. To permit Ful- 
lers-earth, Fulling-clay, und Tobacco 

pipe Clay, to be carried Coastwise 
certain Kestrictions.—July 10. 

Cap. LXX XIX. To allow the In- 
portation of Oranges and Lemons from 
the Azores and the Madetras ito 
British Colonies in North Amerwea.— 
July 10. : 

Cap. XC. For the Prevention 
Persons going armed by Night for the 
Destruction of Game ; and for repealing 
an Act, made in the last Session of Par 
liament, relating to Rogues and Vage- 
bonds.—J wy 10, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN OCTOBER; 


With an HISTORICAL and CRITICAL ProkMiuM. 
——— 


TaovcH all the sciences haye been uni- 
formly improving and advancing since 
ibe attempt to investigate them on the 
principles first suggested by Lord Bacon ; 
yet none of them has made so rapid a 
progress, particularly within the last 
fifty years, as that branch of human 
knowledge which is the subject of the 
very able and valuable work of which 
a new edition forms one of the most 
minent publications of the month; 
—we allude to Dr. Thomson’s “‘ System 
of Chemistry,” in four large octayu yo- 
jumes, a work which first made its ap- 
ce about twelve years ago in 
edinburgh. Although the Doctor’s 
name, as an original experimenter and 
discoverer, has not been so much bla- 
zoned as those of some of his cotempo- 
raries; yet we do not hesitate to pro- 
pounce bim, by far the most learned 
chemist of the present times ; as well as 
the individual most capable of producing 
an excellent systematic treatise on the 
science of Chemistry, which was already 
so much indebted to his former labours. 
The progress made in chemical science 
even since the first appearance of Dr. 
Thomson’s work, has been so great as to 
oblige him to write over the whole anew; 
so that the present may be looked upon 
rather as an original publication, than 
as anew edition of a former work. We 
have no doubt but it will be read with 
avidity by all those who are desirous of 
obtaining a profound knowledge of che- 
misiry, and we are persuaded that their 
labour will be amply rewarded. 

Books of Travels and of Visits to Fo- 
reign Countries have of late so much 
multiplied, that a work of this class 
must possess an uncommon degree of 
laterest, or of merit, to demand our atten- 
tion. This month a royal embassy and a 
Yovage to China invited our early notice. 

¢ have a recollection of a couplet 
Which was familiar to our boyish ears, 
recording, that “ the King of France 
with forty thoasand men marched up a 
hill, and then marched down again.” 

‘hether the peet-laureat will celebrate 
this recent voyage to China and back, in 
pivally heroic stanzas as the above, we 

ave yet to learn; but, the prosait 

truth unfortunately is, that hnany thou- 
sand pounds of British money, the pro- 
ie of British labour, surrendered by 
a paticnce to the British govern- 

~ have been lavished on one of the 

Montuty Mac. No. 304. 


most fruitless expeditions that ever 
mocked the wonderful ingenuity of St. 
James’s cabinet of counsellors. The 
silly affair is too well known to require 
particular recital in this place. It was 
a drama most expensively got up, no 
cost being spared by managers, either 
in preliminary pufling, in dresses, deco- 
rations, or salaries to first-rate perform- 
ers; but eventually the piece wes 
damned: and, now the advice given to 


‘damned dramatists of old being followed, 


it is printed, to prove that it ought to 
have succeeded. Seriously speaking, on 
a subject which absolutely calls for the 
gravest censure, we must confess our 
inability to find words sufficiently expres- 
sive of the indignation we feel at sucha 
waste of our national resources, as the 
publication called, “a Journal of Lord 
Amherst's Embassy to China,” bas exhibit- 
eq to the public. It is the avowed per- 
formance of a Mr. ELtis, who appears, 
for the most part, to have performed his 
task with sufficient fidelity ; but who bas, 
unhappily for his own fame, suffered the 
little narrow prejudices of secretaryship 
to disfigure his account of an interesting 
interview, which the character of one of 
the parties necessarily renders a passage 
of history. Had the secretary recol- 
lected this circumstance, at the time 
when he was penning his description of 
the present prison, and galling depriva- 
tions, of the Ex-emperor Napoleon, as 
contrasted with his dignified demeanor, 
he would probably have paused be- 
fore he so fully compromised his own 
character for candour and impartiality 
in the eyes of posterity. Historians 
will not fail to weigh more scrupulously 
than this journalist has done, the apo- 
logies of those who have attempted to 
justify their present treatment of the 
greatest hero of the age, on the mean 
and dastardly plea of fear? ‘They wiil 
expound in naked truth the chirpings of 
many a wren and sparrow, who have 
been, or may hereafter be, indulged with 
hopping about the prescnce of this chain- 
ed eagle, and will, among other tales, re- 
cord even this of Mr. Ellis. As faras we 
are capable of understanding his narre- 
tive, it appears to us, (whatever Mr. 
Ellis intended,) to elevate the character 
of Napoleon even above any former 
panegyrist, by representing him as endue 
ring captivity with the same undim- 
nished dignity that he filled a throne; 
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describing the faculties of his mind as 
erfectly unimpaired, notwithstanding 
bis immense reverse of fortune ; and, in 
short, by attributing to him all the quali- 
ties of a great and noble mind, and yet 
inconsistently justifying rigid restraint 
on his personal liberty, and the interdic- 
tion of all private communication with 
his family and friends,— as though 
he were as unworthy of confidence, 
and as unsusceptible of generosity, as 
the meanest among mankind. We 
own we cannot reconcile the paradox ; 
a courtier may be more ingenious. 
Legislators and others, who feel in- 
terested in the science of legislation, will 
profit by the perusal of an octavo 
volume, recently published, by Mr. 
Jeremy BENTHAM; containing papers 
relative to public instruction, and what 
Mr. Bentham calls, “Codification,” incla- 
ding correspondence with the emperor 
of Russia, aud with divers constituted 
authorities in the United States of Ame- 
rica, Many useful suggestions, many 


exccllent remarks, are contained in this 


volume, which is a monument of the 
zeal and perseverance of the philan- 
thropic author in the task of forming 
codes of laws grounded upon reason and 
expedience, and adapted to the various 
states of the world. ‘The letters of the 
emperor of Russia reflect mach honor 
on that potentate; and those of the 
American rulers are worthy of their 
Writers, as patriots and philanthropists. 
Still, however, the science of legislation 
is but in its dawn; nor can any consi- 
derable progress be expected in that 
most important of all sciences, until 
every part of the great family of man- 
kind shall be admitted to their just por- 
tion of natural rights, by the complete 
triumph of reason over despotism. 

We again return thanks, in the name 
of the public, to Mr. Britton, whose 
meritorious excrtions as an antiquary. 
and topographer are so well known, 
aud whieh camiot be too bighly appre- 
ciated, for au elegant Vade-mecum rela- 
tiveto Norwich Cathedral, Itismerelya 
brochure, but it contaiis all the requisite 
inforntation for a visitor; and is illus- 
trated by a neat and correct ground- 
plan, and well-cngraved views of the 
western front, of the font, and of Er- 
pinsham-gate., 

Miss Anna Maria Porrer has this 
month added agother work to the num- 
ber of her literary productions, which, 
without possessing any hich claims to 
genius, have, at least in point of style, 


laced he mong — 
place r name a the respect, 
able writers of the day. It ma 


deemed a sort of chista’ 
mance ; as the story is formed of 


supposed to have taken place in 
dark ages, when the articles of al. 
fiances and the defence of holy cities 
were made the blasphemous pretexts of 
holy wars. The Knight of St. Joh, 
is one of the most perfect specimens of 
holy warriors—embued with the coy. 
rage of the lion, when seeking the blood 
of infidels ; at the same time that he has 
a countenance, to use (Miss Porters 
own Words,) “such as Raphael might 
have chosen for the favourite disciple 
of onr Lord.” She tells us that, 
‘“‘ never did Ceesar’s ambition prompt 
to bolder enterprise, nor Alexander's 
thirst of fame lead to nobler ex- 
ploits :” and she describes him as 
“leaving a track of glory behind him 
wherever he went,” and as “ maki: 
Christendom ring, and the Ottoman 
power shake, with the thunder of his 
arms.”—We cannot compliment Miss 
Porter on the selection of such a sub- 
ject. Canshe be insensible to the march 
of trath and philosophy, to the ceaseless 
development of the science of morals, 
and to the general and almost universal 
spread of those fraternal and truly Chris 
tian principles, which, at this epoch of 
the world, are forming a new character 
for man, and are progressively ope 
rating such a change in his condition, as 
the merely superstitious votaries of 
either cross or crescent in past ages 
never contemplated? Would it not 
then have been a more pleasing, as well 
as a more useful, task, had Miss Porter 
employed her talents to represent the 
world as it is; and had drawn, with the 
elegant pen of which unquestionably 
she is mistress, such characters and 
scenes as our nature might sympathise 
with, and our intellect approve: rather 
than to conduct us back to scenes wh 
we must blush to own were acted by @ 
kindred species? Let us not, however, 
be misunderstood ;—we attribute to this 
writer no particle of the spirit of br 
gotry which marked the actors 18 
scenes which she describes, On the 
contrary, the little episode of the 
CaveTtT may be pointed out as &Pp 
of her far nobler sentiments ; it is exec 
tent. Describing an evening scene, m 
which she introduces her hero, Miss 
Porter says,—“ Birds warbling thet 
hymn of gladness from each surrounding 
copse (when every leaf sparkled on 
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in-drops, just scatte rom a passing 
tond) the delightful smell of mingled 
fraits and blossoms, and wild flowers, 
rising like the earth’s incense to her 
Creator; the sight of that beauteous 
earth, and those splendid heavens, were 
to Giovanni’s heart so many calls to 

aver and praise; and with devotional 
rapture he stood in that august temple, 
silently worshipping the One Great 
Cause.” —But how are we to reconcile 
the feelings of the rey ts of St. John, 
on this occasion, with his bigotted de- 
yotion to an order, instituted for the 
extermination of infidels? Yet, without 
this inconsistency, which is unnatural, 
Miss Porter doubtless felt that the cha- 
racter of her knight, Giovanni, would 
have been disgusting to modern times. 
We have dilated far beyond our usual 
limits for the notice of a romance ; but 
hope we have not done so without 
achieving some good,—which we shall 
certainly have accomplished, if we suc- 
ceed in directing the future choice of so 
good a writer to subjects of modern life 
and living manners; such as have so 
usefully and pleasingly occupied the 
pens of a D’Arblay, an Edgeworth, an 
Inchbald, an Opie, and other *cotem- 
porary females of distinguished. literary 
talents; in preference to those suggested 
by monkish legends, or any other musty 
chronicles of old and superstitious times. 

A volume of poetical trifles has been 
published, under the title of, ‘* Rough 
Sketches of Bath, Imitations of Horace, 
Lines on Caraboo, and other Poems ; by 
Q-in-the-corner.”, Mr. Q-in-the-corner 
appears to be a young author, and gives 
fair promise of something better in after- 
times, 

A small volume, under the title of, 
“Plurality of Worlds, or Letters, §c. 
eccastoned by Dr. Chalmers’ Discourses,” 
discusses, in the spirit of scepticism, most 
of the principles and facts of modern 
astronomy ; and charges Dr. Chalmers 
With applying what the author considers 
as errors of science to the higher claims 
of theology. To say tlie least of the vo- 
lume, it is bold and ingenious, and can- 
hot fail to serve as a caution to astro- 
homers, in regard to’ some received 
Positions in that noble science. 

‘he only dramatic publication we 
a hotice is a translation, or rather 
os have enriched this list with 
alee tiie well-known names; and were 
ine etrayed to mention one, which 

y lias hitherto concealed—we mean 


‘€amiable author of two 
‘ excciient novels 
“Home” and « Mornton,” , 
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adaptation, of a French melo-drama into 
English, under the title of “ the Youthful 
Days of Frederick the Great.” History 
is completely falsified in. the plot~ 
which has ‘been contrived solely for 
stage-eflect, without regard to facts or 
probabilities, It is entertaining in re- 
presentation; but claims little merit as 
a pai’ production. | , 

Mr. Reynarb, of Reading, has lately 
published the two following little works; 
viz. “‘ History made Easy, or a Genealo- 
gical Chart of the Kings and Queens of 
England since the Conguest:” and, * a 
Key to the above.” These will certainly 
be found very useful to all those con- 
cerned in the business of early edu- 
cation. : 

An ingenious work on the casual and 
periodical Influence of peculiar States 
of Atmosphere on Human Health, by 
Mr. Tuomas Forster, is worthy of 
notice, the object being to point out and 
illustrate the connexion between the pe- 
riodical changes in the electricity of 
the atmosphere, and the periods of dis- 
eases.—A Supplement to the work is 
separately published. The author shews 
the application of bis peculiar doctrine 
respecting the period of disease to in- 
sanity; and he adduces numerous proofs 
of the safety of the lowering regimen 
in that disease. 

— ee | 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AS Attempt to discriminate the Styles 

of English Architecture, from the 
Conguest to the Reformation; preceded 
by a sketch of the Grecian and Roman 
orders, with fourteen plates, and nvtices 
of nearly five hundred English buildings ; 
by Thomas Rickman, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution, Num- 
ber 7, with plates. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of School Books, in all 
Languages, which may be had at J. Sou- 
ter’s School-library, Gd. 

A Catalogue of Medical Books, now 
selling by Highley and Son, Fleet-street ; 
to which is added, a list of all the lectures 
delivered in London, &c. 

A Catalogue of an extensive collection 
of books in anatomy, medicine, surgery, 
midwifery, chemistry, botany, &c. inclu- 
ding a valuable assortment of French 
books; sold by T. and G. Underwood, 
is. 6d. 

A Catalogue and Appendix of Books in 
anatomy, medicine, surgery, Xe. selling 
by Anderson and Chace, West-Smithfield ; 
with a list of all the lectures delivered in 


London, Xc. 
X¥y3 BIOGRAPIIY, 
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' RIOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Ancient Noble Fa- 
mily of Marmyun; their singular office of 
king’s champion, by the tenure of the 
baronial manor of Scrivelshy, in the 
county of Lincoln: also, other dignitorial 
tenures, and the services of London, Ox- 
ford, &c. on the coronation-day ; by T. C. 
Banks, esq. 8v0. 18s.—4to. 1]. 15s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An Essay on the Nature of Heat, Light, 
and Electricity; by Charles Carpenter 
Bompass, barrister atlaw. 8vo. 7s. 

A System of Chemistry ; by T. Thomson, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. the fifth edition. 4 vols, 
Svo. Sl. 

CLASSICS. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and History 
of Greek and Latin Poetry; more parti- 
eularly of the Dramatic Species ; tending 
to ascertain the laws of comic metre, in 
both those languages; by John Sidney 
Hawkins, esq. F.A.S. 8vo. 14s, ~ 

DRAMA. 

Incog ; or, Three Weeks at a well-known 
Hotel; a Farce, in two Acts, as performing 
at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane; by 
W.A. Keep. 2s. 6d. 

The Vicar of Wakefield, a Melo-dra- 
matic Burtetta, in three Acts ; by Thomas 
Dibdin, esq. 1s. 6d. 

The Youthful Days of Frederic the 
Great ; a melo-drama, in two Acts. 

EDUCATION. 

A Practical Essay on Intellectual Edn- 
cation, with an ample Catalogue Raisonné 
of Elementary Books of Instruction, and 
a View of the most approved Methods of 
Tuition ; by William Jaques. 4s. 6d. 

Histury made Easy, or a Genealogical 
Chart of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
Jand since the Conquest ; by Mr. Reynard. 

A Key to the same. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An Easy Grammar of Geography, for 
the Use of Schools, containing a brief 
analysis of geographical facts, in which 
the dispositions of the congress of Vienna, 
and the late treaties, are applied to the 
several countries; also the requisite pro- 
blems on the two globes, with numerous 
examples for exercise; and nearly 500 
questions, for answers by the pupil, on 
the plan of the interrogative system; by 
the Rev, J. Goldsmith. 55th. edit, 3s. 6d. 

A Compamon to the Giobes; by a pri- 
vate teacher. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Key to the above. 2s, 

HISTORY. 

An Account of ive Origin, Progress, 
and actual State of the War carried on 
between Spain and Spanish America; by 
a South American, 8vo, 9s. 

A History of Malvern; by Mr. Cham- 
bers ; foolscap 8vo. 9s.—large paper 15s. 

An Inquiry into some of the most cu- 
rious and interesting Subjects of History, 

3 


Antiquit as UNor, ‘ 
ntiquity, and Science; with 
dix, containing the earliest an 
the most remarkable Cities of ancient ang 
ar ig hea ; ma oe Moir, member 
of the College ustice Edinburgh 
ba es : . 

new History of Berwick ' 
with historical totiées of the neigh 
Villages, including a compendium of Bor. 
der History, accompanied with a plan of 
the town; by the Rev. T. Johnson, 12mo, 5s, 

LAW. 

The Game Laws; by J. Christian. 8v0.10s, 

The Laws of the Customs and Excise; 
by W. Pope. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables for 1818. 1s. 64, 

A new Arrangement of Lord Coke's 
first Institate of the Laws of England, on 
the plan of Sir Matthew Hale’s Analysis, 
&c.; by J. H. Thomas, esq. 3 vols. 8yo, 

ates od gece 

esults of an Investigation, respecting 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in. 
cluding Researches in the Levant, con 
cerning the Plague; by Charles Maclean, 
M.D. lecturer on the diseases of hot cli- 
mates to the Hon. East India Company. 
vol, 1. 15s. 

A Letter to Professor Stewart, on the 
Objects of General Terms, and on the 
Axiomatical Laws of Vision; by J. Feam, 
esq. 4to. 5s, 

A Manual, containing Facts which 
prove the Insecurity of the Cow-Pox, and 
its pernicious Effects on the human Com 
stitution ; by R. Squirrel, M.D. 4d. 

Observations on the casual and perio 
dical Influence of particular States of the 
Atmosphere on human Health and Dis 
eases, particularly Insanity ; by Thomas 
Forster, F.L.S, 8vo. 4s. 

Sketch of the History and Cure of Fe 
brile Diseases, more particularly as they 
appear in the West Indies among the Sol- 
diers of the British Army; by R. Jack- 
son, M.D. 

An Essay on the Chemical History and 
Medica) ‘Treatment of Calcalous Disorders; 
royal 8vo. with plates; by A. Marcet, 
M.D. F.R.S. 18s. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases 
comprised in the Classification of the late 
Dr. Willan; inclading the greater part of 
the engravings of that author, m an Mm 
proved state, and completing the series a8 
intended to have been finished by him; by 
T. Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 1 vol. 410% 
with upwards of seventy coloured pilates. 
ivzl. 12s, ; 

‘the History and Practice of Vaccima- 
tion; by James Moore, esq. director of the 
National Vaccine Establisument. 8V0. 9% 

An Essay on the Vital Functions; by 
Wilson Phillip, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cases of Diseased Prepuce and Secro 
tum ; by W. Wadd, esq. surgeon. 4to. 118. 

The Hospital-Pupil’s Guide; being dow 
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co . . 
~ of the medical profession ; by scu- 
japius. 3s. 6d. 
eieaen hess. Thelen 
t-India Register for . 7s. 6d. 
i Secale by Mrs. Taylor. 3s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh Observer, and Town and 


tions addressed to stu- 


try Magazine. 6Svo.1s. 
ded istoriques et Politiques ; par 
M. A. H. L. Heeren. Traduit de lPAlle- 
. 8vo. 6s. 
= 4 the Victims of Pleasure; or 
Scenes in Humble Life : designed to shew 
the Evils of Fairs and Sabbath-breaking 
— Complete Sportsman; containing a 
compendious View of the ancient and 
modern Chase; a concise history of the 
various kinds of dogs used in the sports of 
the field; also of the quadrupeds and 
birds, &c. &c.; by T. H. Needham. 
12mo. 7s. 
. Cortez; or, the Conquest of Mexico: as 
related by a Father to his Children, and 
designed for the instruction of Youth; 
translated from the German of J. H. 
Campe; by Eliz. Helme. 5s. 6d. new edit. 
Precis des Evenemens Militaires, ou 
Essais Historiques sur les Campagnes de 
1799 4 1814; avec Cartes & Plans. Par 
M. le Comte Mathieu Dumas, Lieutenant 
Général des Armées du Roi; tomes 5 et 65 
Campagne de 1801. 6vo. with a folio 
atlas, 11, 18s. or on vellum paper 3). 16s. 
Histoire Critique de Inquisition d’Es- 
pagne depuis l’Epoque de son Etablisse- 
ment par Ferdinand V, jusqu’au Régne de 
Ferdinand VII. Tirée des Piéces Origi- 
nales des Archives du Conseil de la Sua- 
préme & de celles de Tribunaux Subal- 
ternes du Saint Office. Par D. Jean- 
Autoine Llorente, Ancien Secrétaire de 
PInquisition de la Cour, &e. tome 1, 8vo, 
with portrait, 10s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
_ The Naturalist’s Pocket Book, or Tour- 
ist’s Companion; being a brief introduc- 
tion to the different branches of Natural 
History; by G. Graves, F.L.S, 21s. ¢o- 
loured; 14s, plain, = 
at NOVELS. ; 
Prejudice and Physiognomy ; by Azile 
D'Arcy. 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 
Chinese Tales. 24mo. 4s. 6d. 
Tristram Shandy. 24mo. 6s. 
heodosins and Constantia. 24mo. 3s. 
Convidan; or the St. Kildians: a moral 
tale ; by the author of Hardenbras and 
avenil, 12mo. 7s. 
, fhe Knight of St. John, a Romance; 
y Miss Anna Maria Porter. 3 vols. 1zmo. 
POETRY. 
ry a ngs and Songs, chiefly in the Scotish 
Wialect; by Robert Tannahill. To which 
's prefixed a notice respecting his life and 
Writings, 8s. 


Heroi : atin 
870, te qe Potle to William Cobbett, 
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Rough Sketches of Bath, Tmitations of 
Horace, Lines on Caraboo, and othet 
Poems ; by Q-in-the-corner. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

_ Papers relative to Codification and Pubs 
lic Instruction ; including Correspondence 
with the Emperor of Russia, &c.; by 
Jeremy Bentham. 8vo. 

A Short Letter, on reading the last Fi- 
nance Keport: addressed to Mr. ——, Sd. 

Report from the -Cofimittee of the 
Honse of Commons, on the Employment of 
Boys in Sweeping of Chimneys: together 
with the Minutes of Evidence, and an 
Appendix, &c. 3s, 6d. 

POLITICS, 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, in Answer to his Speech, May 9, on 
the Catholic Question. 2s. 6d. 

Suggestions for the Employment of the 
Poor of the Metropolis, and the Direction 
of their Labours to the Benefit of the In- 
habitants; with Hints on Mendicity; by 
Henry Barnet Gaseoigne. 18. 

Interesting Observations on the present 
Disturbances of the Spanish Colonies, and 
on the best Means of bringing them to a 
good Understanding witi the Mother 
Country. Written by a native of Old 
Spain, 3s, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Nature and Tendency of Aposto- 
lical. Preaching considered: a Sermon 

reached at St. Michael’s church, Bath; 

y the Rev. W. Dealtry, B.D. reetor of 
Clapham. 1s. 6d. 

Plurality of Worlds; or, Letters, Notes, 
and Memoranda, Philosophical and Cri- 
tical, occasioned by “A Series of Dis- 
courses on the Christian Revelation, viewed 
in Connection with the Modern Astrono- 
my,” as published by the Rev. Dr, Chal- 
mers, 53. 

A Visitation Sermon, preached at Ox- 
ford, Angust 29, 18173; by F. Haggitt, 
D.D. prebendary of Durham. 1s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Foundation of the 
Christian Church, according to Holy Scrip- 
ture ; by the Rev. J. L. Girdlestone, A.M. 
Part I. 3s, 


~ A Sermon preached at Cowbridge, at 


the priwary Visitation of the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Landaff; by the Rev. 
Scawen Piumptre, A.M. em to the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Aylesford, 
and vicar of Liamblethien, &c. 

A Sermon, entitied, Unauthorized Zeal 
the Cause of Evil, as applicable to the 
Case of Itinerant Preaching; beimg in- 
tended as a sequel to “The Admouition 
of our Lord to his Disciples ;” by the Rev, 
James Duke Coleridge. 1s. 6d. ah 

The Character of St. Paul, as a Mini- 
ster of the Gospel, shortly stated and ap- 
plied. A Sermon preached at the Visi- 
tation of the Rev. the Archdeacon, at Lei- 
cester, June 17, 1817, and published at 
the request of the archdeacen and clergy : 
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by the Rev. E. T. M. Phillips, A.M. rec- Livres Nouvellement- importés de Frans 
tor of Hathern, Leicester, and chaplain to par Messrs. Bossange et Masson, 1 


4, 
the lord bishop of Gloucester. 2s. Marlborough-street, et 100, New = 
a Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sun- Beautés de I'Histoire des Royaumes de 








i; oak day-Morning Service, from the first to the Suede, de Danemarck, et de Norvege:; 
3) ei } thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, Toge- par Durdent. 12mo. 5s, 
: ‘i t ‘st ther with four Sermons on other subjects ; Beautés de Histoire ne ee 
“ih (P by the Rev. Robert Burrowes, D.D. Durdent. 12mo, Paris, 1816. 
ae M.R.1.A. chaplain to the lord-lieutenant, 


de Hollande, et 








tes &c. 10s. 6d, des Pays-bas. 12mo. 5s. 1816. 

Ce iF Fairclongh on the Rale of Faith, in — du Portugal; par 

i ee Reply to Mr. Fletcher’s Lectures. 1s. 6d. Durdent. 12mo, Paris, 1816. 5s, 

> Ie | A Sketch of the Denominations of the — des états wis 
\ 


Christian World: to which is prefixed, d’Amerique. 12mo, Paris, 1816. 6s, 
an outline of atheism, deism, theophilan- De Péducation, ou Emile corrigé. 12mo, 
thropism, judaism, mahometanism, and a_ Paris, 1816. 2 vals. 9s. 
chronological table of ecclesiastical his- Les Soupers de Momus, recueil de 
tory. New edition, corrected and en- Chansons inédites. 18mo. Paris, 1816, 
larged ; by the Rev. J. Evans, 4s.and6s. 3s. 6d. 
Sermuns by the Rev. Robert Burrowes, Le Caveau moderne, ou le Rocher de 
D.D. M.R.LA. 8vo. 10s, 6d. Cancalle, chansonnier.. 18mo. Paris, 1816, 
Index to the first twenty-four volumes 3s. 6d. 
of tlhe Evangelical Magazine. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Le Presbytére au bord de la Mer ; tra. 
Sermons by W. Kidd. ¢ vols. 8vo. 16s. duit d’Auguste Lafontaine. 4 vols, 12mo, 
Sermons by A. Maclean,with an Account Paris, 1816. 16s. 


ofhis Lite. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Les Battuécas, Roman; par Madame 
A Visitation Sermon; by the Rev. G, de Genlis. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 7s. 
Crabb, L.L.B. 1s. 6d. L'Orpheline abandounée dans I'lsle de- 
TOPOGRAPHY. serte, par Lavallée. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris, 


The Ruins of Gour; by W. Creighton, 1817. 16s, 

Ato. 2l. Ys. Les Douceurs de la Vie, ou les Petites 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Félicités. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 3s. 

Ebel’s Traveller's Guide through Swit- Délassement de |’Enfance, par Blan- 
zerland;, altered and improved by D, chard. 6 vols, 18mo. fig. Paris, 1816. 19s 
Wall, in one convenient pocket volume,  ‘Tactique des Assemblées Legislatives, 
bound, and an elegant atlas half-bound. suivie d'un Traité des Sophisms Politiques, 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the Ouvrage extrait des Mauuscrits de J. Ben- 
late Embassy to China; comprising an au. tham; par Dumont. ¢ vols, 8vo. Geneve, 
thentic narrative of the public transac- 1816. i). 1s, 
tions of the embassy, of the voyage toand = Elémens d’Electricité et de Galva 
fiom China, and of the journey over land nisme, par Singer. 8vo. Paris, 1817. 1% 
from the mouth of the Pei-ho, to the re- Le Regne Aninal distribué d’apres son 
turn to canton; interspersed with obser- Organisation, par Cuvier, 4 vols. 8v0. Pa- 
vations upon the face of the country, the ris, 1817. 2l. 4s. 
policy, the moral character, and manners, Le Rollin de ja Jeunesse ; nouvelle édi- 
of the Chinese nation ; by Henry Ellis,esq. tion. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1816, fig. 10s. 


secretary of embassy and third commis- Ellival et Caroline, Roman. 2 vols, 12m0- 
sioner, 4to. Yl. 2s, Paris, 1616. 8s. 


SEES. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


. ’ 
“ Calder Fair ;” a Divertimento for the Pi- 


ano-forte. Composed by T. H. Builer. 2s. 

* @ NaLpeR Fair” is too old a melody 

/ not to be known to most of our 
readers, and too interesting not to be 
admired by alt hearers. We scarcely 
know an instance in which greater sim- 
plicity prevails, or where an equal effect to please the generality of auditors, a0 
is produced by so few notes. The va- improve the execution of the youug 
ricly, spirit, | and povelizing style in performer. ‘The opening movement 
which Mr. Butler has treated his sub- forms an agreeable and appropriate in- 
ject, are honorable to his taste and in- troduction: leads the car to a pleasing 
vention, and impart an hiviting, and 











The Second Cottage Rondo; composed by 
M. Holst. 2s. 

Those who recollect the merits of Mr. 
Holst’s former “ Cottage Rondo,” will 
expect much from the present, aud not 
be disappointed. It is in a light, trip- 
ping, animated style, well calculated 








agen. subject ; and the aggregate resultevinces 
even sirikivg result to the production, —_ taste and ingenuity. s 





Holst’s 
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Holst’s. German Melodies for the Piano- “OQ! Hush those Sighs ;” a Ballad, written 


forte. 3s. 6d. : 
This publication comprizes four airs, 
preceded by an introductory movement, 
consisting of as many pages of bold, 
lively, and interesting music. Of the 
airs themselves, We may In candour say, 
that the first is smooth and tender; tlie 
sober and graceful; the third 
manly and spirited; and the fourth gay 
and sprightly: and that the order in 
which Mr. H. has given them, is cal- 
culated to enhance the gencral effect. 


“ Mrs. Garden of Troup ;” a favorite Reel, 
arranged as a Divertimento for the Piano- 
forte ; by T. H. Butler. 1s. 6d. 
This will be found a pleasing little 

practice for young beginners. ‘The pas- 

sages are agreeable, and lie well for the 
juvenile finger. ‘The subject is free, and 

Mr. B. bas treated it in so correspon- 

ding « manner as to produce a very 

regular and consistent impression. 


The Bavwian Air, with variations for the 
Piano-forte or Harp, with an accompa- 
uiment for the Flute or Violin; composed 
and inscribed to Miss Waddell; by J. 
Pariy. 2s. 6d. 

The effusions of Mr. Parry have often 
eome under our observation, and not 
unfrequently demanded our honorable 
mention. If he aims not at very serious 
or elevated objects, neither does he sink 
into triviality or meanness; and gene- 
rally attains, at least, the accomplish- 
ment of his design. The present pub- 
lication will serve to illustrate these 
remarks, It consists of nine simple 
variations upon a short familiar melody, 
and constitutes an attractive and useful 
piece for juvenile practitioners. 

“La Puloma ;” a favorite Spanish Air, ar- 
ranged as a Rondo for the Piano-forte ; 
by G. Kiallmark. Dedicated to Miss 
Mary-Ann M*Intosh. 2s. 6d. 

Of the introductory movement to this 
favorite Air, we are justified in speaking 
in rather commendatory terms. Had 
We any serious objection to offer to this 
portion of the piece, it would be to its 
deficiency in the article of variety. 
Though pleasing, it is rather monoto- 
nous; and, if the passages have novelty 
in their order and succession, it must be 
allowed that they are not remarkable 
for that quality in themselves, The Air 
self is, however, given in an orna- 
nicital and tasteful style ; and the whole 
publication forms one of those accep- 
table piano-forte exercises which at 


Pra gratify the ear and improve the 
ger, 


by Mr. Box; composed and arranged, 
with an accompaniment for the Pianv- 
forte or Harp. Inscribed to Miss Elliot. 
son, of Clapham ; by W. P. Cope. 2s. 
The melody of this little ballad is un- 
affected, flowing, and familiar. With 
some of the passages we aré particular! 
pleased, especially with that whic 
forms the opeuing of the air, and that 
portion of the introductory symphony 
which constitutes its fifth and sixth bars. 


Favorite Airs, selected from Mozart's celee 
brated Opera—* Ii Don Giovanni.” Ar- 
ranged as a Divertimento for the Piane- 
forte, with an uccompaniment for the 
Flute, (ad libitum ;) by John Purkis. 3s. 
The leading movement of this Diver- 

timento is creditable ta Mr. Purkis’s 
imagination and judgment; it is of a 
suitable cast, and its length bears a just 
proportion to the principal part of the 
publication. The airs assembled in this 
piece are—“ Vedrai Carino,” “ Batti 
Batti, O Bel Masetto,” aud “ Bravi, 
Cosa Rara,” which are not only placed 
in the most advantageous arrangement, 
or succession, but are embellished and 
enriched to an extent that (we are very« 
glad to hear) has already rendered the 
compilation an article of considerable 
request, 


** Lovely Rose ;” the words by William Bell, 
esq., adupted to the popular Venetian Air 
of “O Fescator dell’ Onda ;” for une or 
two voices, and dedicated to Miss Mercer. 
1s, 6d. 


This simple and easy melody is so 
generally known, that we only need 
speak of it as applied to the words to 
which we -here find it attached. So 
viewed, it certainly evinces Mr. Bell's 
musical judgment ; and, while the poetry 
proves that he has ideas to express, the 
music shows that he can judge of ap- 
-prepriateness and affinity. 





Mr. J. Revre has just published his 
grand and comprehensive work, called, 
“ The Principles of Harmony ;” in which 
he has laid down the theory of music in 
that clear and lucid disposition which 
cannot fail to rapidly inform the mind 
of the pupil, and store it with the know- 
ledge of many points important both to 
science and practice, 

In our next Review we shall present 
our readers With a disquisition on its 
particular merits, when it will be found 
to form a prominent article. 


VARIETIES, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHIcar, 


Ineluding Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 
—_— 


MONG the wonderful productions 

of ancient art which have reached 
this favoured country, may be named 
the Vase of the Emperor Adrian ; 
which was presented to Sir W. Ha- 
milton by the King of Naples, and is 
now at Warwick Castle. This vase, 
which is twenty-one fect round and six 
feet high, with a capacity of a hundred 
and twenty gallons, is not less remark- 
able for its unparalleled size than for 
the beauty and richness of its sculptured 
ornaments, which we are told employed 
the artist above five-and-thirty years. 
Such a work challenged the imitation 
of modern artists, and was worthy of 
their best exertions. None would, how- 
ever, bave had courage for such an 
enterprisc, if Mr. ‘THomAson, of Bir- 
mingham, stimulated by its proximity 
to that seat of the arts, had not deter- 
mined to produce a fac-simile of it in 
wetaL. This gentleman accordingly 
has, for the last two years, employed 
the ablest local artists to take models 
of every part of the vase; and he has 
succeeded in casting the body in iron, 
and in affixing the ornaments in copper- 
bronze. The contour of the vase is of 
iron, about one inch in thickness; the 
superb handles, masks, vines, panther- 
skins, and foliage, are of a coppcr-gold 
bronze. The ground or field will be 
of porphyry; and will be made by a 
chemical union of acids with the iron, 
thereby forming an oxide, which oxide 
will be foreed back into the pores by 
friction,—forming a beautiful porphy- 
ritic coat, that will remain indestruc- 
tible. This great work is now nearly 
finished, and the body and many of the 
ornaments are already exhibited to the 
numerous visitors of Mr. Thomason’s 
interesting and unrivalled manufactory. 
‘oe weight of this vast mass, when 
finished, will be about four tons, and the 
cost nearly fonr thousand pounds; yet, 
such is the spirit of a Birmingham ma- 
nufacturer, that we are assured it is, 
when finished, not intended for sale, 
but designed to ornament the Show- 
rooms of Mr. Thomason, and to prove 
on the spot the transcendent powers of 
Birmingham artists. We need not 
observe, that a lively interest has been 
excited among connoisseurs in general 
by the progress of this great. work, and 
that large temptations have been held 
@ut to Mr. Thomason to induce him to 


produce duplicate, and even triplicate 
copies ;—offers which he is not, however 
likcly to accept, as other copies wou 
diminish the value of his own copy, ani 
compromise the fame of his commercial 
exhibitions at Birmingham.—The Ri. 
tor, who makes these observations afiy 
personal inspection, feels it proper i 
add, in regard to Mr. THomason’s mp. 
nufactory, the following analysis of its 
scientific objects: — 

1. In Metallurgy—it includes the fusing 
and refining of gold, silver, copper, tin, and 
their combinations. 

2. In Sculpture—it pursues the mode 
ling, embossing, and ornamenting in the 
precious metals, and the metallic vase, of 
more than three tons in weight. 

3. In Chemical affinity—it exhibits the 
variety of modes of gilding, plating, silvet. 
ing, and bronzing. 

4. In Vitrificution—is identified the com. 
bination of the different oxides with si. 
licious bases, for imitating the preciou 
gems. 

5. In Mechanism—is seen facilitated the 
variety of operations in forming, raising, 
sculpturing, and completing, the finer 
classes of manufactures, | 

Sir James Mackintosn, M.P. LL.D. 
F.R.S. will shortly publish, the History 
of Great Britain, from the revolution ip 
1688, to the French revolution in 1789. 

PROFESSOR JAMESON is preparing for 
publication, a Treatise on Geognosy and 
Mineral Geography, with numerous 
plates, illustrative of the mineralogical 
structure of the earth in general, 
of Great Britainin particular, 

Speedily will be published, Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of Dr. Matthew Stewart, 
Dr. James Hutton, and Professor John 
Robison, read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and now collected into 
one volume, with some additional notes; 
by Joun Prayrair, F.R.S. L. and. 
Professor of Natural Philosopby ™ the 


University of Edinburgh. 


The manuscripts of the late Mr. 
Spence, of Greenock, were some time 
ago submitted to Mr. Herschel, who has 
selected the most complete for publica 
tion: The students of pure mathema- 
tics will be gratified to hear, that the 
volume now preparing, and which * 
be published in the course of the sprig 
contains, besides the ingenious Essay @ 


Logarithmic 'Transcendents, unpublisb- 
ed tracts in the same class of the science, 


equaily new and elegant. A bivat® 


phical 
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hical sketch of the author, by bis friend 


Air Gar, will be prefixed to the 


volume. 
"sit RicHARD PHILLIPS intends to 


‘nt in a separate tract, his Essays 
wipro Theory of the Physical Laws 
of the Universe ; and to subjoin all the 
quswers Which appear, with the names 
of the writers. | é 

Mr. Munvay, of Oxford, is about to 

ublish, a new and improved Guide to 
that City and its interesting Vicinity. 

The Rey. G. Beprorp, A.M. and 
T. H. Ricues, esq. have for some time 
past been engaged in preparing a History 
of the ancient ‘Town and Borough of 
Uxbridge. It will contain copies of 
several very ancient documents, and 
full details of all charitable funds and 
donations left for the benefit of the town. 

The Rev. T. Kipp, of Cambridge, is 
preparing an edition of the complete 
works of Demosthenes, Greek and La- 
tin, from the text of Reiske, with colla- 
tions and various readings. 

Mr. T. FAULKNER, of Chelsea, is pre- 
paring a Topographical History of the 
Parish of 3t. Mary Abbot, Kensington ; 
including a catalogue of the pictures in 
the royal gallery of the palace, 

Immediately will be published, the 
History ot a Six Weeks’ Tour through a 
part of France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland; with letters descriptive 
of a sail round the Lake of Geneva, and 
of the Glaciers of Chamouni. 

' The Rev. G. S. FABER is printing a 
new edition, revised, altered, and consi- 
derably augmented, of Hora Mosaice. 

Speedily will. be published, in one 
closely printed volume, an Essay on the 
Prolongation ef Life and Conservation 
of Health, unfolding original views and 
fuudamental principles for their attain- 
ment, and embracing observations on 
the nature, cause, and treatment of some 
of the principal diseases which assail 
the British constitution in its native 
climate ; translated from the French of 
MM. Gitbert and Hallé, with notes, by 
J. Jounson, M.D. &e. 

_A Prospectus has been issued for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, in two neat 
pocket volumes, Poems, by Mr, RICHARD 
Harr, author of “the Hermit,” &e.; 
Which will be accompanied with an 
‘legant frontispiece, from a design by 

EWIs, 

In the press, and will be published on 
the Ist of December, the Lord’s Prayer; 
illustrated with seven engravi 

In th ee , 
ater’ Course of this month will 

Ppear, a Selection of Ornaments, in 

MoxTHLy Mac. No, 304. 


re} 
oll 
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forty pages, quarto, for the use of sculp- 
tors, painters, carvers, modellers, chasers, 
embossers, &c. printed on stone, 

Mr. Desrett, editor of the Pecrage 
of the United Kingdom, and the Baro- 
netage, has in the press a new edition 
of the Imperial Kalendar, for 1818, 
carelully revised by official documents, 
with several lists not in any‘ former. 
edition. 

A work of imagination, entitled, Fran- 
keustein, or the Modern Prometheus, 
will be published towards the close of 
the present month. 

- So great is the superiority of gas-light 
to that of the common lamp, that the 
Whole of the New Mint, with the 
surrounding military-way and adjoining 
edifices, have been lighted with gas, 
The apparatus is constructed on a new 
plan, and is erected within the walls of 
the mint. The gas is prepared, not by 
distilling coal in retorts, as hitherto, but 
by means of a cylinder kept red hot, and 
revolving round its axis. ‘The cylinder 
is upwards of ten feet in diameter, and 
produces, in twenty-four hours, a sufli- 
cient quantity of gas to light sixteen 
hundred lamps. ‘The purification of the 
crude coal-gas is effected by chlorine 
instead of quick-lime, and all the inlet 
and outlet mains and pipes are made to 
open and shut by mercurial valves. The 
quantity of yas daily made and con- 
sumed by the burners and lamps is re- 
“gistered, in the absence of the observer, 
on a dial-plate of a machine, the moving 
power of which is gas. The effect of 
the numerous lights scattered upon so 
extensive a seale over the beautiful ma- 
chivery of the cgining processes, is very 
striking. ’ 

Speedily will be published, in a series 
of letters, a View of the History of Scot- 
land, from the earliest records to the 
rebellion in the year 1745. 

The Rev. D. Wittiams will soon 
publish the Preceptor’s Assistant, or 
School Examiner in Universal History, 
Science, and Literature. 

Mr. W. Warieut, of Bristol, has a 
work on the Human Ear nearly ready 
for publication; in whieh the structure 
and functions of that organ willbe ana- 
tomically and-physically explained, 

The Rev. F, Homeray will soon pub- 
lish, Thoughts on Happiness; a poem, . 

Shortly will be, blished, the His- 
tory of the City of Dublin, Ecclesias- 
tical, Civil, and Military; from the 
earliest account to the present period ; 
its charters, grants, ie Bh 

i yublic Duldl 
popes? VA charities, 
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charities, &c. extracted from the nati- 
onal records, approved historians, many 
curious and valuable manuscripts, and 
other authentic materials; by the late 
JouN WARBURTON, esq., the late Rev. 
James Whirexaw, and the Rev, R. 
Watsn, M.R.I.H. 

In a few days will be published, 
““Family Suppers, or Evening Stories, 
for the Instruction and Amusement of 
Young Persons;’ by Lapy Mary 
H******; illustrated by sixteen beau- 
tiful engravings: and, in the course of 
a fortnight, the same will be published 
in French. 

Mr. Tay or is printing an edition of 
the Ethics, in two 8vo. volumes, 

Mr. Leckte’s Historical Research 
into the Nature of the Balance of the 
Power in Europe, will appéar in a few 
days. 

Letters of William first Duke of 
Queensborough, lord high treasurer of 
Scotland, are priuting from the originals, 
with portraits and fac-similes. 

Mr. JoHNn Brown has a poem in the 
press, in five cantos, entitled, Psyche, 
or the Soul. 

Mr. Scotr announces a complete 


- Preatise on British Field Sports, with 


an account of their Customs and laws, 
It is to appear in parts, 

Madame De Sraetv’s posthumous 
work will soon appear. It is to be 
entitled, “ Considerations on the Prin- 
cipal Events of the French Revolution,” 
The two first volumes relate to the 
events from her father’s administration 
to the battle of Waterloo; the third 
volume is devoted to England. 

The Religion of Mankind; in a 
series of essays; by the Rev. Rogert 
BurnsiDE, A.M. is in the press. 

The third volume of Mr. Saw 
Mason’s Statistical Survey of Ireland, 
will soon appear. 

In a few weeks will be published, 
a Complete History of the Spanish 
Inquisition, from the period of its 
Establishment by Ferdinand’ V. to the 
present ‘Time, drawn from the most au- 
thentic documents; by Don Juan An- 
ToNIO LLORENTE, one of the priticipal 
officers of the Inquisitorial Court, chan- 
cellor of the University of Toledo, knight 
of the order of Charles 1IJ.; and mem- 
ber of several academies. 

The fourth part of NeALe’s: Elus- 
trated History of Westminster Abbey 
will be published early this month. 


J. Mitt, esq. has nearly ready for 
publication, « History of British India, 
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The Rev. J. H. P os 
6 Kev. J. Ei. POTT, a lad 
aes has in the press, > Come 
sermons.for the Lord’s Day oughout 
the year. oes 

A sixth volume from: the Manuseript 
Discourses of the late Rey, R, Bep. 
DOME, A.M. will appear in the Course of 
the present month. 


Dr. Coote will speedil ; 
third edition of the History of Ee 
from the year 1763 to the treaty 
Amiens in 1802; and a new voly 
continuing the period from 1802 to the 
pacification of Paris in 1815: these two 
volumes are written as a continuation 
of Dr. Russeli’s History of Modem 
Europe. 

Mr. Curtis will deliver his ext 
Course of Lectures on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Pathology of the Ear; 
on ‘Thursday, November 13, at seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. GAULTER will deliver, in the en 
suing season, two Courses of Lectures 
on the Physiology of the Human Body, 
at No. 10, Frith-street, Soho; on Mon- 
day and ‘Thursday evenings, at a quarter 
past eight o’clock: the Introductory 
Lecture was given ‘on ‘I'hursday, Oct. 9. 

Proposals are issued for printing, by 
subscription, select works of Plotinns, 
accompanied by extracts fromthe Trea- 
tise of Synesius on Providence; trans- 
lated from the Greek, by Mr. Tomas 
TAYLOR, 

Early this month will be published, 
“'Vime’s 'l'cleseope for 1818, or, aCom- 
plete Guide to the Almanack ;” contain 
ing an explanation of Saints’ days and 
holidays; with sketches of comparative 
chronology; astronomical occurrences 
in every month; and the naturalists 
diary. 

Speedily will be published, an Ea- 
glish translation of the German novel, 
“* Lawrence Stark ;” by PRor. ENGEL 

The History of Elsmere and Rosa, 
an episode ; will shortly appear. ; 

Mayor Wrvitt, late of the third 
Royal Veterans, will shortly publish, by 
subscription, “ His Military Life,” cov 
taining descriptions of various’ parts of 
the world where he has served; anee 
detes of many officers of rank, now 
living; and some account of the court 
martial by which he was tried when 
major of the battalion which he com 
manded above six years. 

Speedily will be published, a novel, 
under the title of, “'The Actress of t 
Present Day, or Scenes aud: Portraits 
from Real Life.” 


The 
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The author of Julia of Ardenfield 
will soon publish, “ Delusion,” a novel. 

Mr. JosePpH SMEALL, of Millburn- 

ower, has found the following compo- 
Ftion effectual in preventing hares aud 
rabbits from attacking the bark of trees: 
—'Take hog’s-lard, and as much whale- 
oi] as will work it up to a thin paste or 
paint, With this, gently rub the stems 
of the trees upwards, at the fall of the 
leaf. This may be done once in two 
years, and the trees will not be injured 
by the application in the slightest 
degree. 

Mr. James Kirk, of Smeaton, adopts 
the following method for prevent- 
ing the mildew on. peach-trees:—In 
the months of January and February, 
if the trees are in a stunted or sickly 
state, he takes away all the old monid 
from the roots as carefully as possible, 
and puts in its place fresh rotten turf 
from an old pasture, without any dung ; 
and the trees have not only completely 
recovered their health, but produced a 
erop of fine swelled fruit. 


RUSSIA. 

The gross population of St. Peters- 
burgh is 285,500 persons, military in- 
eluded. In 1764 the number was 130,000, 
and, in 1792, 225,000. 


FRANCE. 

The art of Lithography is making a 
most rapid progress, from the rival ex- 
ertions of Count LAsTEYRIE and M, En- 
GELMANN: their spirited emulation has 
done for it what a monopoly would not 
have accomplished in a century. Have 
we not seen, indeed, lithography com- 
menced with spirit and under the hap- 
piest auspices, and abandoned as unable 
to replace engraving even for the com- 
mouest purposes? Under Count Las- 
leyrie’s care, it rivals copper in almost 
every line of engraving, and possesses, 
besides, advantages peculiar to itself. 
A series of lithographic prints, by Count 
Lasteyrie, now publishing in Paris, 
under the title of “A Collection of 
different kinds of Lithographic Impres- 
‘ions, which may be advantageously 
applied to the Sciences, and the Mecha- 
ucal and Liberal Arts.” ‘The second 
bumber, containing six plates, has just 
eupeared ; an account of them cannot 
fail to Interest our readers. The first 
is the original design of a great master, 
5, pen-and-ink drawing, which is ren- 
Ta With perfect fidelity and spirit. 
c plate offers, too, another species of 
nlerest,- and that very important; the 
*‘sig0 has been traced on the stone up- 
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wards of sixteen years, and the proofs 
are as fine and spirited as if it had not 
been done so many days, This is a 
triumphant proof that lithographic de- 
sigus Upon stone may be keptany length 
of time, like a copper-plate. ‘The se- 
cond plate is a pencil-drawing of a 
plant; we have seen an engraving of the 
same plant in a botanical work of great 
luxury of execution, and we hesitate 
not to prefer the lithographic impres- 


sion. The third plate presents various 


specimens of writing—italic, romaa, 
&e. and fac-similes of old Greek ma- 
nuscripts. 1g this department the li- 
thographic art is unrivalled ; it presents 
the originals with an accuracy in eyery 
way that it is impossible for any other 
branch of art-ever to attain. The fourth 
plate is a topographic plan cut in stone, 
which produces a very striking and 
peculiar effect. The Count Lasteyrie’s 
Battle of Austerlitz may be cited as a 
model of perfection in this way. The 
fifth plate is a pencil-design of a nose- 
gay of roses: lithography seems excel- 
lently calculated to render with truth 
the various parts of flowers with a soft- 
ness and precision resembling nature. 
The sixth plate is written music, or, as 
the Jithographers denote it, autographed 
music. "The method by which this plate 
is executed displays one of the most 
important mec eg of lithography :— 
a person writes a letter, composes mu- 
sic, or makes a drawing on paper in the 
ordinary way, excepting that he uses 
a peculiar ink; this is transferred to the 
stone by simply passing it through the 
press,. and. the stone, without further 
preparation, is ready to print off thou- 
sands of proofs, all equally perfect. 
It is this quality of lithegrapby that has 
secured its admission into all the French 
public offices: by its means 60,000 or 
70,000 proclamations, in the autograph 
_of the minister, may be taken off and 
dispatched -before thg plate even could 
be engraved. In the branch of land- 
scape, the Count Lasteyrie has recently 
surpassed his former.efforts so far that 
they will not bear any comparison with 
each other: it is difficult to fix the li- 
mits of genius, united with application, 
or we should be inclined to believe that 
he had very nearly attained the perfec- 
tion at which it is possible for the art to 
arrive. 

The learned M. Gait announces the 
continuation of his Historical, Military, 
Geographical, and Philological Re- 
searches, under the general title of the 


Le Philologue. The second volume 
Zz2 contains 
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eontains many grammatical and lexi- 
cological contributions towards the im- 
provement of H. Stephen’s Thesaurus 
Lingue Grace, a new edition of which 
is printing in London. M. Gail intends 
likewise to establish a new monthly 
journal in Paris, to be entitled, the 
Philologue, the first number of which, 
containing two hundred and forty pages, 
will appear on the first of January 1818, 
if a suflicient number of subscribers can 
be obtained before that time. As in the 
second volume of his Researches, above 
noticed, the disquisitions in the journal 
will relate principally to grammar and 
lexicology, but without neglecting an- 
cient literature, history, tactics, and 
geography ; and with reference to He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and the 
Thesaurus Lingue Grace.—M. Gail 
has proved that he is eminently quali- 
fied for conducting such a_ journal, 
hy several erudite articles in the Lon- 
don Classical Journal; by his editions 
of Xenophon and Thucydides, in Greek, 
Latin, and French, with elucidatory 
maps and plates; and by his Atlas to 
facilitate the study of ancient history; 
which have met with the approbation of 
all Greek scholars in Europe. 

The third volume of the History of the 
Crusades, by M. Micuaup, is recently 
published: it is a very finely written 
performance, and displays vast research. 

The History of Joan of Are, by 
M. Le Brun pes CHARMETTES, has 
just appeared. ‘The author may fairly 
be said to have exhausted his subject: 
not content with the documents fur- 
uished by the public libraries in Paris, 
he spent six months at London, in ex- 
amining the manuscripts at the Tower 
and in the British Museum. His work 
is of great historical importance, and 
throws new light on the history of 
that age. 

it has been proved by several series 
of experiments, Qhat, for feeding cattle, 
and in particular milch cows, ‘during 
winter, the water ought to have the chill 
off; as, when in the state of freezing, or 
nearly so, it creates a general chill 
throughout the frame, and suspends, 
instead of assists, the functions of di- 
gestion. It has been found, that by 
adopting this method, and giving cows 
their hay saturated with salt-water 
they yield one-third more milk. 

ITALY. 

Many valuable monuments of ancient 
splendour still continue to be discovered 
in searching the ruins of Pompeii. Be- 
hind the temple, which was lately no- 
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ticed, a public building } ss 
, a public building has 

built at right dinetec? 200 Newent 
palms long, and 120 broad, and gy 
rounded in the interior bya portien 
50 columns. It is ornamented With 
beautiful paintings, some of which are 
very valuable; as, among others, on 
which represents a warrior precipitated 
from a car drawn by fiery horses, The 
pavement is Mosaic, formed in part of 
small white and coloured stones, and in 
part of small slabs of marble of various 
colours. Several! inscriptions have been 
traced that ascertain the use: of this 
monument. One of them indicates that 
the right luminum obstruendorum (a tight 
established by the Roman laws, pre. 
venting, in certain cases, neighbouri 
proprietors from having lights or pros 
pects over the contiguous estates) had 
been purchased at the price of several 
thousand sesterces. ‘This discovery has 
afforded new riches to sculpture—several 
statues have been found, A Venas, five 
palms high, and a Hermaphrodite, may 
be placed among the finest specimens of 
the Greek chisel that have come down 
to us. Several distinguished artists 
think that in this Venus they have diseé- 
vered one worthy to dispute pre-emr 


nence with the Venus de Medicis, This - 


opinion, inspired perhaps by the pleasure 
of the discovery, may be hefore long dis- 
cussed, as these precious monuments ol 
‘sculpture are to be transported to the 
Musée Rourbon. In ihe same place 
has been found two arms of brouze, 
adorned with bracelets. 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. WarpeEN, many years secretary 
to the American minister at Paris, and 
consul of the United States, announces 
a Statistical and Historical Account ol 
the United States of ‘America, from the 
period of the first establishment to the 
present day. 

The American ship, Galen, Captait 
Tracey, lately made her passage from 
Boston to the Land’s End in fourteen 
days, and to the London Docks ™ 
twenty-three days ; and a Liverpool ves 
sel lately went a voyage to Savannab, 10 
America, took in a cargo, and returit 
to Liverpool, in sixty-nine days. 

Seven’ great steam-boats now avr 
gate the Mississippi as far as the falls on 
the Ohio; and even this obstacle to nave 
gation is likewise overcome by the pow 
of steam. Most of these boats gest 
from ninety to 100 Hamburgh lasts, a” 
are of extraordinary size. The cabis 
for passengers are fitted-up to contain 


fifty persons. The steam-packet Wash- 
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ington lately went from New os to 
Louisville, a distance of 1500 miles, 
against the stream, and returned in forty- 

; iS- 
two da) JAVA. 

The Penang Gazette of Feb. 10, 1816, 
goutains the following article on the vol- 
canic springs of boiling mud in Java:— 

Having received an extraordinary ac- 
count of a nataral phenomenon in the 
lains of Grobogna, fifty paals north-east of 
Solo; a party set off from Solo, the 25th 
Sept. 1814, to examine it.—On approach- 
ing the dass or village of Kuhoo, they saw 
between two topes of trees a plain, an ap- 
earance like the surf breaking over rocks 
with a strong spgay failing to leeward, 
Alighting, they went to the ‘ Bluddugs’, as 
the Javanese callthem. They are situated 
in the village of Kuhoo, and by Europeans 
are called by that name. We found them 
to beon an elevated plain of mnd about two 
miles in circumference, in the centre of 
which, immense bodies of soft mud were 
thrown up to the height of ten to fifteen 
feet in the form of large bubbles, which, 
bursting, emitted great volumes of dense 
white smoke. ‘These large bubbles, of 
which there were two, continued throwing 
up and bursting seven or eight times ina 
minute by the watch—at times they threw 
up two or three tons of mud. ‘They got to 
leeward of the smoke, and found it to stink 
hke the washings of a gun-barrel.—As the 
babbles burst, they threw the mud out 
from the centre, with a pretty loud noise, 
occasioned by the fallmg of the mud on 
that which surrounded it, and of which the 
plain is composed. It was difficult and 
dangerous to approach the large bubbles, 
as the ground was all a quagmire, except 
where the surface of the mud had become 
hardened by the sun;—upoen this, we ap- 
proached cautiously to within fifty yards o 
ene of the largest bubbles or mud-pudding 
as it might properly be called, for it was 
of the consistency of custard-pudding, and 
was about one huadved yards in diameter : 
—here and there, where the foot acciden- 
tally rested on.a spot not sufficiently har- 
dened to bear, it sank—to the no small dis- 
tress of the walker. 

They also got close toa small bubble, 
{the plain was full of them, of different 
tizes,) and observed it closely for some time. 
It appeared to heave and swell, and, when 
the internal air had raised it to some 
beight, it burst, and the mud fell down in 
Concentric circles; in which state it re- 
mained quiet until a sufficient quantity of 
air again formed internally to raise and 
Durst another bubble, and this continued at 
itervals of from about half a minute to two 
minutes, 

From various other parts of the pndding 
found the large bubbles, there were occa- 
“oually small quantities of sand shot up 
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like rockets to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, unaccompanied by smoke:— 
this was in parts where the mud was of too 
stiff a consistency to rise in bubbles. The 
oe at all the places we came near was 
cold. 

The water which drains from the mnd is 
collected by the Javanese, and, being ex- 
posed in the hollows of split bamboos to 
the rays of the sun, deposits crystals of salt, 
The salt thus made is reserved exclusively 
for the use of the Emperor of Solo: in dry 
weather it yields thirty dudgins of 100 cat- 
ties each, every month, but, in wet or 
cloudy weather, less. 

Next morning we rode two and a half 
paals to a place in a forest called Ramsan 
to view a salt lake, a mud hillock, and va- 
rious boiling pools. 

The lake was abont half a mile in cir- 
cumference, of a dirty looking water, boil- 
ing up all over in gurgling eddies, but more 
particularly in the centre. which appeared 
like a strong spring. ‘The water was quite 
cold, and tasted bitter, salt, and sour, and 
had an offensive smell, 

About thirty yards from the lake stood 
the mad hillock, which was about fifteen 
feet high from the level of the earth. The 
diameter of its base was about twenty-five 
yards, and its top about eight teet—and in 
form an exact cone. ‘The top is open, and 
the interior keeps constantly boiling and 
heaving up like the bluddugs. The luillock 
is entirely formed of mud which has flowed 
out of the top ;—every rise of the mud was 
accompanied by a rambling noise from the 
bottom of the hillock, which was distinctl 
heard for some seconds before the bubble 
burst ;—the outside of the hillock was quite 
firm. We stood on the edge of the opening 
and sounded it, and found it to be eleven 
fathoms deep, The mud was more liquid 
than at the bladdugs, and no smoke was 
emitted either from the Jake, hillock, or 
pools. 

Close to the foot of the hillock was a 
small pool of the same water as the lake, 
which appeared exactly like a pot of water 
boiling violently ;—it was shaliow, except 

--in-the centre, into which we thrust a stick 
twelve feet long, but found no bottom. 
The hole not being perpendicular, we 
could net sound it without a line. 

About 200 yards from the lake were two 
very large pools or springs, eight and 
twelve feet in diameter; they were like the 
small pool, but boiled more violently and 
stunk excessively. We could not sound 
them for the same reason which prevented 
our sounding the small pool. 

We heard the boiling thirty yards before 
we came to the pools, resembling the noise 
of a waterfall. These pools did not over- 
tlow—of course the bubbling was occa- 
sioned by the msing of air alone. The 
water of the bluddugs and the Jake is 
used medicinally by the Javane-e. 


MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDOy. 
From September 24 to October 24, 1817. j 
a 
HE typhus-fever has in my district very much abated in frequency. As'the publi 
mind is in a state of great alarm on this point, it may be well to report the ie 
rience of the senior physician of one of the largest dispensaries in England—] allude 
to Dr. Nuttal, the physician of the Gerrard-street Dispensary ; in whose Practice 
only tive cases have occurred this last month. 

Infammatory affections, and more especially the catarrhal, are very 
Measles are seen in unusual numbers; and [ find it very difficult to resist the preju. 
dice which-has se long existed in favour of keeping the patient warm. have seep 
this season many proofs of its injurions tendency ; and, wherever I have succeeded ig 
establishing the contrary practice, it has been followed by the miost satisfactory 
results. 

About the 18th of this month, cholera and bowel complaints made their appearance: 
and in many cases combined with catarrhal symptoms, Cramps in the stomach and 
limbs were met with, to a great degree, in several patients. I administered in every 
case landanum at my first visit; which was followed by the compound powder of 
elalk, in the dose of a dram every fonr hours: these two medicines were found inva. 
riably sufficient. I particularly remarked, that at this period the ordinary doses of 
purgative medicines were followed by more plentiful operation than I desired: some 
unknown cause having rendered the intestinal canal more irritable than usual. 

Jaundice has been more frequent. One lady was attacked with violent pain and 
distressing constriction across the chest, accompanied by burning heat: a practitioner, 
who had been sent for on an emergency, and who feared inflammation of the stomach, 
took blood from the arm; but without good effect, as might have been expected. 
My first plan was toabate the pain by laudanum, ether, and the aromatic confection: 
after which I proceeded to the remedies usual in jaundice, although the yellowness of 
the skin had vot then manifested itself. An emetic of ipecacuanha and tartarised 
antimony was of great service ; after which a strong infusion of agremony was given fur 
common drink, until the disease subsided. 

A case of whitlow, occasioned by the wound of a pin thrust under the nail, was 
attended by fever and convulsive motions, first of the part affected, and subsequently 
of the whole body. Poultices are the most usual remedy for this disorder ; but, as it 
consists in an inflammation of parts subjacent to some onyielding substance—in some 
cases the dense fascia of the finger, and in this the nail itself—the most effectual mode 
of treatment is to cut through the binding part down to the bone, a practice which 
seldom fails to give immediate relief. Where the disease has been seated in the fore- 
paits of the fingers I commonly advise it, if the pain be severe and constitational symp- 
toms are menacing: but the pain of cutting through the nail, under these circum 
stances, would be so intolerable, that I have never ventured to propose it; i 
cannot call to mind any case but the present which seemed to require it. I recom- 
mended in this instance the application of leeches at the root of the thumb; four 
teen were applied: the relief was satisfactory, and the amendment progressive. — 

It is painful to record an instance of death from the imprudent administration of 
colchicum, in a case of rheumatism, occurring in one of our London hospitals: too 
large a dose had been given, through the carelessness of the nurse, which produced 
constant vomiting and purging, with agonising pain in the stomach and bowels, for the 
space of twenty-four hours—ontil the patient was relieved from his sufferings by death. 
I cannot too oiten caution the public against the use of this insidious and potent 
drug; and teel the more regret, as I was the first to make known its powers it the 
removal of the paroxysin of gout: thongh the readers of the Monthly Magazine must 
ever bear in mind, that J have stated, in the most distinct terms, that it was @ medi- 
cine not to be trusted in the hands of the public. ‘The tinctures sold by Wilson, Rey: 
nolds, and Hyden, are prepared according to my prescription for making the Fren 
medicine, and possess the power of relieving the pain of gout, but, sooner or later, 
bring innumerable evils to the credulous patient. 

11, North Crescent, Bedford-square. J. WANT: 
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— “ 
mR. Hope has invented an improvement upon the new blow-pipe, by which It 
# rendered perfectly secure from explosion. This improvement consists im mte™ 
posing abont one hundred folds of wire-gauze between the reservoir which holds the 

gases, and the mouth from which they issue, : 
_ Mons. PRevosr proposes to call light, luminic ; because heat, -and the fluid producing 
it, have been called caloiic, Instead of reflected rays, employed to explain coloratio’s 
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as the colouring rays are not reflected but radiated from the body. Thusa body which 
appears red, radiates thé rays of this colour, wifile the others penetrate the body, are 
absorbed, combine with its molecules, and are lust to the eye of the observer. “oe 
vays, says he, radiate in every direction, and are only modified by the intensity of the 
light decompounded. | is | , 

M, Pescu1eR, to remove the mhusty flavour of injured wheat, has tried a solution of 
from 3 to dibs. of potash of commerce for every cwt. of wheat in three times its bulk 
of water. The wheat is next repeatedly washed, agitated and dried quickly; and that 
which was not only musty but very sour, acquired its natural properties by this method, 
and served to make excellent brown bread, in which a slight hitter taste was the only 
mconvenience remaining, ‘The loss in weight amounts to one-fifth of the whole. 

In observations and experiments on the volatility of substances hitherto considered as 
fixed bodies, by Dr. HeERMEsTAED, his first series of experiments was directed. to as 
certala how the we See seat considering potash as a fixed body ; and it results from 
them that, far from being so, the potash is volatilized not only ata high degtee of tem- 
pune, 3 Leeann at the degree of boiling water. Lime, barytes, 
and strontian, submitted to several experiments, proved that they are volatilized at the 
common temperature, 

ProFEssorn BERZELIUS has-published an elaborate Essay towards a pure Chemical 
System of Mineralogy. In this paper he takes a review of some of the most: recent 
mineral systems, namely, those of Werner, Haussman, and Haiiy, and points out their 
defects and inconsistency with his usual freedom. He then gives his own arrangement 
of the mineral kingdom, founded upon the view which he had already explained in his 
pure scientific System of Mineralogy, an English trauslation of which was published in 


London 1814. 
CLASS I. 
consists of substances formed according to the principles of unorganic nature, that ig, 
in which the compound bodies of the first order contain only two elements, 
A. OXYGEN. - Second Family— Platinum. 


B. COMBUSTIBLE BODIES. Third Family—Gold. 
Order I—Metalloids. Fourth Fahuly-~Mereary. 
First Family—Sulphur. Fifth Family—Paliadium. 
Second Family—Mauriaticum. P _— Sam's GE ota. h 
Third Family—Nitricum. events Fae “nee 
Fourth Family—Boron, _ brah rl pe 
ear col ms "4 —_ Tenth F oa nae 
ixth Family—Hydrogen. per. 
Ne ee ee Eleventh Family—Nickel, 
Order II.—Electro-negative Metals. ‘Twelfth Family—Cobalt. 
Itincludes those metals whose oxides, in Thirteenth Family —Uranium. 
combination with other bodies, rather per- 


+ stay em . Fourteenth Family—Zine. 
form the office of acids than of bases. Fifteenth Family —Iron, 
First Family—Arsenic. 


Second Family—Chromium. Sixteenth Fanuly—Manganese, 


- 1 Seventeenth Family—Cerium, 
Third Family—Molybdenum, Division I].—Metals which cunnot be 
Fourth Family—Antimony. 


: . va - . j d : id s 
Fifth Family—Titanium. Peep forte ae arin ag shee 
Sixth Family—Silicon. 


First Family—Zirconium. 
Order I11,-—Electro-positive Metals. Second Family—Aluminium, 
Those metals whose oxides rather perform Third Family— Yttrium. 
the office of bases than of acids. Fourth Family—Giucinum: 
Division I.—Metals whose oxides, at a Fifth Family— Magnesium, 
higher temperature, either alone, or by the Sixth Family—Calcium, 
intervention of charcoal powder, are reduced, 


/ Seventh Family—Strontium, 
and constitute the radicul of the substances Eighth Family—Barytium. 
formerly called metallic oxides. 


Ninth Family—Sodium. 
First Family—Iridium. Tenth Family— Potassium. 


“ee particulars, we refer the reader to Thomson’s Aunals of Philosophy, 

In the oxygen and h ydrogen blow-pipe, instead of the fagot of capillary tubes for the 
passage of the mixed gases to the jet, it has been suggested that a fagot of very small 
steel or iron wires, made tight hy driving in a stronger one, the space betweeu the wires 

ing 4 so many capillary tubes, or if'a piece of cane 15 inch long and one inch dia- 
meter be driven into a brass cylinder, im connexion with a gaseous blow-pipe, the 
5S pass with the greatest facility, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


Ae 
Y an Imperial Ukase, Odessa has been declared a free port. All fo 
tot excepting even those which are prolubited by the Tariff, may come to 
free, and without paying any duty. ‘They will neither be visited by the Custom-houe 
officers, nor subjected to any of the usual declarations. 
An Imperial Commercial Bank has been established at Petersburgh, on the following 
lan :— | 
7 I. ‘Thirty millions of roubles, of the capital of the crown, are placed at the disposal of 
the Commercial Bank. 

II. The Commercial Bank is allowed to take money, 1st. on interest for circulati 
according to the same prineiples as in the loan bank. 2nd. To deposit and to trangy 
from one person to another the sums inscribed by private persons, according to the 
books of the bank. 

IIT. ‘The Commercial Bank gives loans on Russian goods according to the principles 
of the discount office, and accepts bills, but in this case taking the per-centage according 
to the course of commercial operations. 

IV. Half of the directors to consist of publie officers and half of merchants, 

V. ‘The Commercial Bank shal! be opened on the first cf Jannary next year, 

VI. At the same time, we liereby issue the regulations of the Commercial Bank, ton. 
firmed by us. We take it under our protection, and guarantee with our imperial 
word the integrity of the capitals which shall be intrasted to it by private persons; a 
also that the rights of every person to the same shall remain inviolate. With the 
opening of the Commercial Bank, we shall not fail to increase the resources of the loan 
bank, and to regulaté it in a manner suitable to its destination, in order, by the united 
influence of these establishments on the strengthening of private credit, to contribute to 
the extension of agriculture, of industry, aud of commerce, and in general to the ad 
vantage of our dearly beloved country, in whose prosperity we place the reward of our 
































exertions and our glory. ‘ALEXANDER. 
Petersburgh ; May 7. 
PRICES or MERCHANDIZE, September 26. October 24. 
Cocoa, W.I.common £315 0 to 40 O £4 0 Oto 4 6 O percwt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 4 0 O — 4 8B O 4 0 0 — 4 6 O ditto, 
—,fne . 510 0 — 512 O 510 0 — 512 O ditto, 
,» Mocha. 6 4 0 612 0 °~ 6 4 0— 610 0 ditto, 
Cotton, W. I.common'. 0 1 8 — 0 1 10 0 4 6 — O 110 perld 
—, Demerara. . 0 111 — O 2 2 0 111 — 0 2 1 ditto, 
Cusrants . . « « « 415 O — § $3 O 416 0o— 5 5 Operewt 
Figs, ‘Furkey ‘ 310 0— 4 0 O 310 0 — 4 0 O ditto, 
Flax,Riga . . 6 00—70 0 0 68 0 0 —70 0 Oper ton 
Hemp, Riga Rhire 42 0 0— 0 0 0 42 0 0 — 0 O O ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets 16 0 0 — 22 0 0O 23 0 0 — 30 O Operemt, 
: , Bass .« 1515 0 — 1717 O 20 0 0 — 2410 0 ditto, 
lroun, British, Bars . 13 0 0 — 1310 O is 0 0 —15 10 Oper ton 
’ , Pigs . 70 O— 9 O O 7 0 0— 9 0 O ditto, 
Oil, salad << . + 14 0O O — 16 O 0 13 0 O —- 16 0 0 per jar. 
—,Gabpoi . . 9% 00—99 00 £49 0 0 — 26 O O perton 
Rag Oy 9 oe ee gO 218 0 — 3 0 Operewt 
Raisins, bloom or jar,new 316 0 — 5 O O 316 0 ~~ 410 0 dite 
Rice, Carolina,new . 2 0 Om 29 4 0 210 2 5 0 ditto, 
—, East India - 140—112 0 14 0— 111 0 ditto 
Suk, Chien’! 2° FOP EE sg 3 8 14 5— 1. 8 O perth 
——, Bengal, skein. 1 5 9— 1 4 2 13 9'— 21 4 @ ditto 
Spices, Cmnameon - 01210 — O13 2 01210 — 013 ¢” ditto. 
, ee seer es 8 4 6 03 9— 0 4 O ditto, 
———, Nutmegs . 0 511 — 0 6 O 0 511 — 0 6 O ditto 
, Pepper, black O 0 83— 0 O 9 0 0 8i— 0 0 9 ditto. 
,white 0 O113— 011 0 0114— 0 1 1 ame 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniaec 0 9 6 — O 9 9 09 2— 09 4per 
, Geneva Hollands 0 4 0—~— 0 4 2 0 310— 0 4 0 ditto. 
——,Rum, Jamaica 0 3 6 — 0 4 9 03 3$— 0 4 4 per 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 4 2 OO — 4 6 O 318 O— 4 2 Opercwh 
" >fine- . 413 0 — 417 9 49 O— 412 G ditto. 
——, East India, brown 2 5 0 — ¢ 8 0 25 0— 2 8 O dilt® 
——, lump,fine . 518° — 6 6 O 513 0 — 6 4 0 dillo 
Tallow, town-meitcd 350— 00 0 $11 Om 0 0 0 ditto 
Tallo¥, 








T 















sor 2 wf 28465 





Tallow, Russia, yellow 3 4 6 — O 
Tea, Bohea «+ «© ® 2 7i— 0 
—, Hyson, best »« © - 5 8— O 
Wine, Madeira, old . 90 0 0 —120 
—,Portold . 120 0 0—1925 
—, Sherry ° 110 0 O—190 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or 


0 
0 
0 


Jersey, 20s.—Cork or Dublin, 20s.—Bel- 
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0 
2 


0 $3 0— O O Oper cwt. 
8 0 2 7i— © @ 8 per ib, 
° aoe oa ee eae 
0 O—120 O Oper pipe. 
0 120 0 O0—125 0 O ditto. 
0 110 0 O—120° 0 Oper butt. 


fast, 258.—Hambro’, 50s.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 4 guineas, a 5 guineas.—Greem 





jJand, out and home, 


Course of Exchunge, Oct. 24.—Amsterdam, 37 10 2U.—Hamburgh, 34 9 2iU.— 
Paris, 24 40 B.—Leghorn, 49.—Lisbon, 58.— Dublin, 8} per cent. 605: 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junction 
Cana shares sell for 185]. per 100l.-share.—Birmingham, 7651.—Coventry, 8801.— 
Leeds and Liverpoel, 2531.—'Trent and Mersey, 14001.—East India Dock, 1551. per 
share—West India, 200].—The Strand Bripvge, 151. — West Middlesex Warcr- 
Works, 371. 10s.—Gas Ligut Company, 511. 

Gold in bars 41. per 0z.—New donbloons 41,—Silver in bars 5s. 3d. 

The 3 per cent. consols, on the 24th, were 81}; and 5 per cent, navy, 1074. 

' i . 
ALPHABETICAL List of Bankruptcies and DivipENDS, announced between the 
20th of Sept. and the 20th of Oct. 1817, extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 70.] 


(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


PEDAILE G. North Shields, timber merchant. 

A (Swain and co. L. 

Amis J. Little Britain, fifxmonger. (Saunders and co. L. 

Ante!l T. White horfe yard, Little Wild ftreet, horfe 
dealer. (Latkow ae ae 

Byrchall § 8. Kintbury, Berkthire, deaier in horfess 


(Sherwin. london 
Batt $. Bath. victualler, (Woodhoufe, L. 


Barots W. Blackheath, bavin merchant.  [ Carttar, 
Deptford 

Bailey W. Freifton, Lincolnhhire, farmer. (Marfhall, 
Bofton 

Barker J. Lane end, Staffurdfhire, potter. [Prowfe, 


Hanley 
Burman T. Dewsbury. Yorkthire, woollen manufacturér. 
(Fither aud co. Le 
Commons M. Falmouth, innkeeper. 
Davis 
Cramp J. Orford, Kent, miler. C Nibletr, . 
Delcambre A. Bucklersbury, merchaat. Pafmore 
Dalrymple H. Charlotte fireet, Fitzroy fyuare, cabinet 
maker. [Dyne and co. ; 
Doifon P. Bedmintter, Somerfetthire, baker. 
and Co, lundon 
Dearn J. Woolton. Lancafhire. painter. 
Eales W. Swailow &reet, cheefemonger. 


(Reardon and 


(Bourdilloa 


(Chefter, L, 
(Lemange 


Evans E. Maesyrhiw, Carmarthenhhire, timber merchant. ° 


[Harris, Liandovery 

Ryans R. Grimley, Worcefterfhire, cual dealer. (Egertun 
and co. london 

Ferneley A. Manchefter, grocer. [Hurd and co. Ls 

Freeland C.H. W. Bunhill row, liren draper. AWilfon 

Fletcher E. Jun. Liverpool, iron founder. (Adlington 
and co. london 

Field J. Walcot, Sumerfetthire, profeffor of mufice (Ne= 

_therfole and co. london 

Fatih W. Whitehaven, mariner. (Falcon, L.—— 

Gray B. and J. R. Wilfon, and J. Richardfon, London and 
Liverpool merchants. (Orred and co. Liverpool 

Gomerfall J., J. Crowther. E. Riley, R. Campbell, and 
J. Ball, of Huddersfield, and A. Ball, of Halifax, 

_. Merchants. (Stephenfon, Holmforth 

Gibbons J. Cheltenham, ironmonger. (Bosfield, Le 

Henry R. Jamaica, merchant. (Shaw and co. L. 

Haonam W. Bath, cooper. [Davidfon and,co. L. 

Kix W. Tydd St. Mary's, Lincolnthire, wool buyer. 
(Willis and co. 

Hammond H. Bride lane, glafs cutter. (Tilfon and cos 

Hatard T, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Lace and cos 

harris J. Sherborne jane, victualler, (Templer and cos 


Hafwell B. Wettington, Herefordthire, grocer. (Smith, L- 
Hillier H. London, victualler, (Bland and co. L. 


Jacod A. Londun, Mopfeller, (Ifaacs, L. 
es J. Woolwich, baker, {Morgan 
neller W. G, Stratford, chemift. (Clarke and Clarke, L. 


Knapp J. Talbot cours, Gracechurch Mreet, victualier. 


{ Willoughby 

Lamb J and je Stockport, cotton fpinners. (Miine 
and co. london 

Littlewood J. Eat Greenwich, rope maker. (Templar 


and Cu. london : 
Lytepoole H Chilthorne Domer, Somerfethhire, butcher. 


( Mott, london 
Lockwood | F Whitby, draper. CGreenwood, Hude 
( Blacklock and co. L. 


ders 

Lloyd R. Dolgelly, tanner. 

Mitchell R. — Cornwall, draper. [Follett, L. 

Mercer W. Waiton le Dale, Lancathire, lime burner, 
(Hurd and co. iondon 

Minott S. and 0, Creafe, Philpot lane, merchants. (Rear- 
don and co. 

Maffey S. Cheadle Mofeley, Chethire, dealer, ‘Varker, 1. 

Manderfon W. jun. Woolwich, dealer in glaf. [The- 
mas, london 

Mayne E. G. Shadwell and Poplar, grocer. (Lindfayy Lo” 

Maith T. Briftol, cheefe fator. (Lamberts and co. L. 

nacere Is Chorch ftreet, Bethnal green, cheefemongere 

‘ocker 

Rankin A. Red Lion plece, Cock lane, china painter. 
{Blunt and co. 

Ramlins J. Liverpool, merchant. [Blackftock and co. L. 

Ridley J. Wood freet, Cheapfide, feather and trimming 


manufatturer, (Cranch 
Rafficla G. South Shields, ‘ship builder. (Laws, 
Sunderland 
Rourke L. Rofemary lane, victualier. Fyles 
Smith C, W. Plymuuth, linen draper. Young, L. 
Spence J, Bifhopwearmouth, dealer.  {Siakilron, L. 


Smith J. London road, St. George’s ficids, grocer. [ Allise 
tan and co. 

Siffell T. Jewin freet, tailor, (Hindman 

Taylor T. ‘lunchill, Lancathire, publican. 

Wyllie J. London, merchant. (Noy and co. 

Worthington H, and W. Rowlandfon, Bolton le Mours, 
braziers. (Adlington and co. L. 

Williams S. fen. Crew’s hole, Gloucefterfhire, horfe 
dealer, (Heelis, london 

Wilks J. Bath, linen draper (Newbon, L. 

Welchman J. Bradford, Wilts, linen draper, (Newbon, Ls 

Waller J. Manchefter, hatter. (Hewitt 

Walker <. Brighton, ftationer. (Abbott. L. 

Williams R, Dolgelly, tkinner. ( Blackftock and co. LL. 

Zeegelar F. Alverfoke, yictuailer. (Hofkins, Gofpurt. 


DIVIDENDS. 


A‘kinfon W, Auftin Friars 


Allen W. South Milford, Yorkthire . Bland T. Bruigh 


sone » Gutter Jane Bird T. Mancheter 
A ams T. South Shields Brune Je H. and F. Jordan, Bury 
Alta Yr oeeenae freet court, St. Mary Axe 


T. D. Dukenfield, Chethire street 
Attwood T. Henrietta — 


Allen W. South M : 
bray B. Rumfore ilfurd, Yorkshire 


ley W. Birmingham 
tW. Greenwich 


Bracken R. aid yteec © 

Rs Lothbury J. and T. William, hamihire 
aman J. jun. and G. Alfop, 

Quteee ne berland 


J. Potern row, Tower hill 
dlonTHLy Mac. No. S04 


Bluck T. Paternofter row 


M‘Brair R. Fen court, Fenchurch 


Bi:ch W. Great Queen treet, Lin- 
coin’s Ino Gaus tq | Yorkthire 
Brodie J. and D. Ingfam court, Fen- 
church freet 
Brookes J. Sellingden, Buck?rg- 


Coleman W. Brittle lane, Staffordth. : 
Clarke R. Warwick bridge, Cum- 


Cock A. aud D. Marilall Rreet 





Crofs C. and J. Liverpool 

Corf 8. Liverpool 
Chapman J. Axbridge, Somerfethire 
Le Cheminant N. and J V. Kercke 

hove, Fenchurch Greet 
Coulthred J. High Melton, Yorkthire 
Cuvelje A. Z. D. Lancater . 
Craven J, Bradford and T. Craven, 


Clarke T. Iiminfer 

Colbeck T. of Wethoufe, W. Bili 
of Cakiefield, J. Wilke, fon 
Buriey 5° W. Holdsworth, of 
Bradfurd; and J. Holdsworth, 
of Moriey, York Mire 

Co'tman W. Long -cre 

Crowegty RB, Falmeuth 


3A Carter, 


(Powell, Ll. / 
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Carter R. Morcton. Gloucefterthire 

Curtis E. Chifwick 

Crofs W. Lombard ftreet 

Dallas W Old Broad ftreet 

Doudney W. W. and G. Tanner, 
High @reet, Sourhwark 

Dixon H., J. C- Lavater, ). K. Gafey, 

~ and J, W. Remerick, Liverpool 

Downing Stock part 

Dunkin J. Aldersgate treet 

Duckworth H. Rofe hill, Manchefter 

Sarl J. fen. Wefmoreland piace, City 
road, and J. Earl, jun, Prefvun, 
Hertfordflire 

Entwiftte T. Manchefter 

E‘gar W . Maidtione 

¥vans R. Briftol 

Fowler ). and As 
church ftreet 

Finn T. and J. Johnfon, Nottingham 

Fairbrain RB. South Shields 

Fofcr T and E. 5S. Valding 

Foffett fT. and W. Mincing lane 

Finley T. H. Whittle, Lancathire 

Fo ter W. St. Martin’s lane 

Garrett A. A. Liverpool 

Guodyear W, Market 
fordhire 

Greeves W. Holborn bridge 

Goujon S&S. Newgare treet 

Gibion W. Liverpool 

Grisbrouk Gy Sloane terrace 

Gardner B. Princes freet, Rotherhithe 

Grote P. Commercial road 

Garrard W, South Mims 

George T. Leeds 

Holmes ‘T., J, Harris. and J, D. Eng- 
ith, Long Acre 

Heath J, Eat Teignmouth 

nena J. Blackmore treet, Drury 
ane 

Haflam J. and J. H. Oldham, Mane 
cheer 

Halftead J. Wheeler’s Wharf, St. Ca- 
therine’s 

Harwood J. Gloucefter 

Hawley J. Cockhill, Ratcliffe 

Henthaw T. Mincing lare 


Anftey, Grace- 


Greet, Bed- 


Monthly Agricultural Report, 


Haycock G. 8. Uxbrid 

Hopkinfon W. Chifwell treet 

Holwill T. Nine Elms 

Hoare C. Cheapfide ’ 

Hiflop J. and }. Sadler, Bow lane 

Higgs J. Dudley, Worcefterfhire 

Ifaac E. Queen treet. Bloomsbury. 

Jurdifon T. Birmingham 

Jackfon W., R. Taylor, and J. Peafe, 
Newcattiec upon Tyne > 

Jones J. Wellington, Shropfhire 

Keenen T. St. James's ftreet 

O’Kelly, Yeung, and co. Lawrence 
Pountney hill 

Lomas G, Dowgate hill 

Ludiam J, Wood ftreet 

Lindrea W. Briftol 

Lewis A. and T, St. James's ftreet 

Lowe W, Royfton, Manchefer 

Laing C. Wapping 

Lovell T. Shoreditch 

Lane R, jun. Norwich 

Lawion J. sheffield 

Meredith T, London ftreet 

Malpas J, Stoney Stratford 

Macke F, Paternofter row 

eseere, Aa and G, Schmid, Wapping 

ja 
Martin B, Maidftone 
Montgomery J, and J, Brereton, Li- 
er 


v 

Marsden T, fen. Curtain road 

Moore J, Coventry 

Nias T, Oid Broad freet 

Northcote H, Lime treet 

Naylor R, Chigwell. 

Nesbitt J. fen. and E, Stewart, Al- 
dermanbury 

Neale J. and 8, Warner, Milk ftreet 

Niblock J, and R, S, Letham, 
Briftol : 

Oom Ti, J. E- Hoolboum. P. J. Fen- 


ton, and T. A. Knollock, New 
Broad ftreet 


Oldman 8. Bury St Edmunds 
Oakden T, Manchefter 
Ollerenfhaw S, Afhton under line 


[ Nov. 1, 


loucefterthire, "PO Serery 
Susrtee York 
C M. Red 
Roberts W. Ofwetry on ree 


Rodger J, Sheffield 


Scfiven J. and leeRer 
wickthire, 2” Alceter, war 


Sy Johnfon, Maa. 


Smith A, R, and Mincing 
Seager SP. venidbnee han 


Smith R, and G,Lawre 
am _ Spitalfields ney Gustin, 
erring’on H, G, and L. Cooper, ang 
» Young, Heapy, Lancathire 
simpis }, Shepherd's Buh 
Smith R. Old City Chambers ; 
Spitta Cc. Ley F. Molling, G. Mollive, 
and H. A. Spitta, Lawrence 
Pountney lane 
phe 2] } H, rag 
Sparkes Jy- an c 
” treet — 
Taylor J. Haflegrove, Yorkthire 
Ti ford R, Union ttreet, Spitalfields 
Tomkins S. Piymouth 
Tuefly W, H, Southwark 
Thomfon J., C. Osborne, and J, 
Weftmoreland, Billiter fquare 
Turner J, Bury Mill, Herts 
Tifsington A. Talgarth, Brecon 
Traylen C, Sturton, Suffolk 
‘Yobin D, and By Jones Mitchell, 
Limehoufe 


‘lhorpe J, Bridge-foot, London 
‘ bridge 


8g 

Townfend J, Ludgate treet 
Turnbull J, J. Forbes, RA. Craw- 

ford, and D, Skene, Broad treet 
Thompfon J, andT, Lifler, Manchetter 
Wiffin W. jun. S.avenham, Suffolk 
Winter G, Newbury 
Wood J, Weymouth 
Whittington R, Neath ; 
Weightman T, Holton Je Clay, Lin 


Parker J. Chancery Jane colmfiire 
Hefketh R. Warrington Peters J, Friday @reet, Cheapfide Wright J Huddersfield 
Hopps T. Green Hammerton, Yorkth. Pearfon T, North Shields Willday J. jun, Mériden, Wart- 
Hdirvey P. Nether Knutsford Prickett L, Oxford wickthire 
Hirt T. and Jj. Battye, Heckmond- 


wike, Yorkhhire 
Harrifon T. North Shields 


Peudrey W, Bodmin 
Pelicfsie J, George ftreet, Portman 


White W. Coventry 
Young P, and J, S, Brockhurt, 








fyuare 


Howell KH. Carmarthen Perry J), Nantwich 


Wapping 
Hill M. Gainsborough : 


¥ oung J. and J. Thornton, Briftal 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
——_ 


} ARVEST, in the most northern and backward counties, was at its height when 
the late rains commenced, which have, to a considerable degree, retarded its 
completicn;—that however may be expected to take place in the course of the present 
month ; wheat in those districts will not reach an average crop, and will be an irregulat 
sample. Barley is more abundant; but a considerable part of the oats will be cut 
unripe, Barley and oats generally are very large and productive ; the quality of the 
barley fine upon the best soils. Beans, and particularly grey pease, are abundant ' 
the south, and scarcely half a crop in many parts of the north, Wheat on the best soils, 
and, as it has generally happened, where it was complained of. as too thin planted in 
the spring, has fully equalled those which are called yielding years : the ears have been | 
remarkably large, and eighty-five grains have been found in an ear—the double of a0 
average number. ‘The extreme fineness of September has been of inexpressible benefit 
on all hands, and particularly with respect to wheat, which was too hastily put togt- 
ther, and which the apprehensions ofthe farmers induced them to open and spread. 
Potatoes on middling lands are the largest crop ever known ; on the richest, it 18 said, 
they have ran rather too much tohaulm, Did the wheat-crop equal that of the potato, 
there can be no doubt, that, conjointly, they would equal a two-years’ consumption for 
the population of this country. Late letters from the Continent express great doubts 
of the extent of their corn-crops, as given in the public prints; and the exaggerations 
in France are attributed to the directors of the press, The grown and mildewed wheat 
in the north, and some parts of the midland districts, will detract considerably from 
the aggregate quantity and quality of the crop. Malt, it is said, will not be much, oF 
speedily, reduced in price ; the stocks being low, in consequence of the failure ot 
barley-crop of last year. Turnips, coleseed, lattermath, both crass and clover, are im the 
utmost abundance; iu consequence, store stock has advanced in price, and greater 


stocks put to feed than during the last two seasons. Hops excellent m quality, a 
said to approach one-fifth of an average. Wool of both sorts a brisk trade, and litve 


stock on hand. The early-sown wheats in Wilts, Gloucestershire, and elsewhere, very 
forward ani luxuriant: wheat-sowing in some parts very forward, in others not yet 
comu.enced, from the lateness of the harvest. Good horsesgf all kinds have brought 


remarkab 












1817] | | ? 
remarkably high prices throughout the year, A general surplus of harvest-labourers, 


and wages too low ; many could not find employ. Fewer com 


than in any reports of the last two years; but a general opinion that, under the 
present burden of taxation, farming cannot be carricd on at less than the present 


rices. 


P Smithfield’: Beef 3s. to 4s.—Mutton 3s. to 4s. 4d.—Lamb 4s. to 4s. 84,—Veal 
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$s. to 48 gd.—Pork 4s. to 6s. 6d.—Bacon 4s, to 5s. 4d.—Fat 3s. 10d. 


Corn Exchange: Wheat 42s. to 100s,—Barley 36s. to 52s.—Oats 14s. to 40s.—The 
Quartern-loaf in London, 4ib. 5$0z, fram 12d. to 14d.—Hay 31. to 51. 16s. per load. 


Clover do. from 31, to 71.—Straw 11. 18s, to gl. 5s. 
Coals in the pool 388, to 47s. per chaldron, of 36 bushels, 


Middlesex ; October 20. 











METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—— 


teorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature Evaporation 
Me 7 deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester by 


Rain, Wind, and Clou 
Suomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 


Results for September, 1817. 

Mean monthly pressure, $0.04—maximum, 30.32—minimum, 29,14—range, 1.18inches. 

Mean monthly temperature, 58°.95—maximum, 77°—minimum, 42°—range, 35°. 

Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .86 of an inch, which was on the 28th, 
Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 21°, which was on the 6th. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3.10 inches, 
number of changes, 8. 7 
Monthly quantity of water evaporated, 1.600 inches. 
Monthly fall of rain, 1.600 ae days, 15—foggy, 0—snowy, 0—haily, 0, 


N. N.E. E. S.E, S.. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm, 


0 3 0 5 0 10 


0 3 9 0 


Brisk winds, 1—boisterous ones, 0. 
Clouds. 
Cirrns, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Cumulo-Stratus. Nimbus, 


0 8 2 13: 


0 


4 
The whole of this month has been particularly favourable to the corn harvest, most 
of which is already well housed : the crops of potatoes are also abundant and large, 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN OCTOBER; 
Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 


| 


FRANCE, 

PARIS, Oct.1.—The electionsare over 

here; the government has been com- 
pletely defeated: the Duke de Richlieu 
scnt for M. Lafitte, the banker; Laisné, 
the minister of the interior was present. 
He, (the duke,) began, ‘“‘M. Lafitte, we 
are excessively sorry, and the king is 
Very sorry, that you were not elected 
president?”——“"M.. Le Duc, what you 
tell me is inconceivable ; the king sorry! 
you take me for a fool; however, be 
assured IT am not sorry, but rejoice at 
it, such a preference would have tended 
to ruin me in the opinion of all those I 


esteem.”—The duke: “ M. Lafitte, as’ 


we know your attachment to legitimacy 
and the stability of the Bourbons, we 
will get you elected.” “ Me, sir, clected 
by the ministry!"—« Yes, sir, because 
We know your inviolable attachment 
to the charter,”—“ And you would élect 


me, and thus violate the first principles 
of what you confess I esteem sacred, 
No, M. Le Due, [ should blush to owe 
my election to any minister ; I want not 
your support, either constitutional or 
unconstitutional; I will not have it, I 


‘shall be elected, sir, and that by the free 


suffrages of my fellow-citizens.”—“ But,” 
said Laisné, “ M. Lafitte, you possess 
great influence from your rank, fortune, 
and commerce, and we trust you will 
throw it into our scale?”—*‘ Sir, I re- 
joice at possessing the influence you 
speak of, and am happy in being able to 
turn it to account; but it shall be in 
endeavouring, all in my power, to check 
the undue influence of the crown, and 
in rallying my fellow-citizeus round the 
constitution.” He made his bow. Six. 
of the eight elected for the department 
of Paris are in the popular interest. 
The unworthiest means have heen 

3A 2 adopted 


plaints from the country 
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364 
adopted by the ministers; they printed 
their list, with an account of what the 
arties had done to merit their suffrages. 
ellart, the infamous Bellart’s boast, in 
this printed list, was, “that he had 


brought Marshal Ney to an ignominious 

end !” 

GERMANY, 

Letter, written after the Battle of Waterloo, 
by the Queen of Westphalia to her father, 
the King of Wirtemberg. | 

Sire and father, 

Your Majesty requested me to descend 
this morning into your apartment. For 
the first time in my life I declined the hap- 
piness of being in your presence: I knew 
the subject of the interview ; and, fearing 
that my mind might not be sufficiently col- 
lected, I have dared to take the liberty of 
developing the motives of my conduct, 
and making an appeal to your paternal 
affection. 

Your a the whole truth. 
Yes, sire, the Price Jerome, your son-in- 
law, my husband and the father of my 
child,is with me! Yes, sire! I have with- 
drawn an instant from the palace of my 
king, to succour the husband to whom my 
lite is attached. My thoughts have ac- 
companied him to the war-—my care has 
preserved him in a long and painful 
journey, where his existence was often 
menaced. My arms have embraced him 
in his misfortunes with more tenderness 
than even in the time of our prosperity ! 

The Prince Jerome is not the husband 
of my own choice.—I received him from 
your hand, when his house reigned over 
great kingdoms—when his head wore a 
crown. Soon the sentiments of my heart 
cherished and confirmed the bonds which 
your poliey had commanded. 

Marriage and nature impose duties 
which are not subject to the vicissitudes 
of fortune : I know their extensive obliga- 
tions, and I know also how to fulfil them: 
T was a queen—I am still a wife and a 
mother! The change of policy among 
princes, in overthrowing the French em- 
pire, has also destroyed the throne on 
which your goodness and the prince my 
husband had seated me, We were obliged 
to submit to the force of circumstances ! 
The angust Maria Louisa afforded me a 
great example of resignation ; but our situ- 
ation is dissimilar. Public interests may 
counnand sacrifices of permanent duration, 


' or which may cease when the interests of 


a new policy render other changes in- 
evitable. 

Aithough chance has elevated us above 
the geverality of mankind, we are much 
more to be pitied. A variable will con- 
trouls our destiny; but there its power 
ceases—it is impotent against the obliza- 
tions Providence imposes on us, . 


The husband whom God and you your. 
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self eare me—the child whom Ihave 

im My hbosom—eomprise my exi 

lave shared a theswe with thia habe 
will partake with him exile and misfortyre 


violence alone shall separate me from bin 


But, O my king! O my father! 

your heart, your justice, tr the on “at 
of your principles; I know what thee 
principles have been at all times on the 
subject of those domestic duties which 
should be respected by the princes of your 
house. 

Ido not ask your Majesty, from affee. 
tion for me, to make any change in tht 
system of conduct which has been adopted 
in conformity with the determinations of 
the most powerful princes of Europe; but 
I throw myself at your feet to implore 
permission thet my husband and myself 
may remain near your person ; but, O my 
father! if that most not be, let us at least 
be restored to your favour before we re. 
move to a foreign soil. It is only after 
having received some proofs of your pa- 
ternal love, that I can feel strength suff. 
cient to appear before you. If we must 
go this very evening, let us depart with 
the assurance of your affection and protec. 
tion in a happier time. Our misfortunes 
must have a period ; policy will not always 
command in respect to us that which is 
humiliating, nor delight in the rain and 
degradation of so many princes, acknow- 
ledged in former treaties, and who have 
been allied to the most ancient and illus 
trious houves of Europe. Is not theit 
blood ‘mingled with ours? Pardon me, 
my father and my sovereign, for having 
thus expressed myself; bat condescend, 
by a single word, to let me know thatit 
has not been received with displeasure.” 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

The result of the trials at Derby, 
where forty-eight miserable paupers 
have been arraigned upon the charge ol 
high treason, will be found among our 
Provincial Intelligence. re 

The Committee on Extents in Aid, in 
their late Report, state that— _ 

“The first desigu of the writ of ex- 
tent, which was to operate asa guard to 
the public revenue, las been totally per 
verted into an instrument of unfair advan 
tage to the private creditor, of inin to the 
private debtor, and of evasion and defeat 
of the whole law of Bankruptcy. The sud- 
den and rapid increase of the evil may be 
dated from the year 1815, being necess® 
rily aggravated by the commercial dit 
tresses of the country ; and the Committee 


‘positively state, that of the multitude 


which have been lately granted, almost a 

have been obtained for the purpose of 
gaining an unjast priority in the recovery 
of private debts; the documents y! 

the strongest presumption that many pe 
sons have procured themselves to ma be 
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crown-debtors, with the sole and express 
view of abusing the power thus surrepti- 
tiously obtained.—The Committee go on 
to enumerate the several steps and stages 
of the process by which the fictitious 
public creditor first establishes his debt 
ov the loosest and most suspicious evi- 
dence, before a jury, by their station and 
qualities incompetent to appreciate or 
impeach its accuracy; and then proceeds 
on his own simple affidavit to attach his 
victim both in property and in person: 
and in most instances to render it a moral 
impossibility that he should ever emerge 
from the ruin thus heaped upon his for- 
tunes. The facts to which the creditor 
swears are curiously constructed to bring 
his application within the letter of the law. 
He must swear that he himself owes a debt 
to the crown; that the unfortunate person 
against whom he calls for an extent owes 
him (being a crown debtor) a certain sum 
of money ; that, from the circumstances of 
the debtor, he is in danger of losing the 
debt; and that, by failing to recover it, he, 
asacrown debtor, would be less able to 
pay the crown! This last assertion is the 
grand quibble on which the whoie proc 

is erected; and, in practice, the writ 1s 
granted, where not one word of that asser- 
tion is believed, or, as the Committee have 
well remarked, where the mere insinuation 
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~ the page of it wonld be treated as an 
ront by the party swearing it. Su 

a banker, as bas ha aniry fs some sanea, 
worth 100,0002. takes ont a writ of extent 
in aid against a man for a debt of 5 or 
6COl, ‘The banker must depose on oath 
that the non-recovery of this debt would 
make him less able to pay the king a debt 
of 150/. Must then such a latitude of 
swearing be tolerated, to the probable de- 
struction of the person against whom it is 
directed, and to the exclusion of other 
creditors from the means of sharing in his 
assets? The execution too is of the se- 
verest kind; every thing down to the mi- 
nutest article of the debtor’s property is 
then seized; his books, papers, and ae- 
counts, by which he might be enabled to 
dispute his ereditors’ demands, or to en- 
force his own, are carried off, and withheld 
from him. ‘Nor is this all; his person too, 
(which acommon execation, after having 
taken the property, would leave un- 
touched,) may be thrown into gaol, and 
kept there, at the discretion of that ve 
creditor by whose oppressive conduct suc 
a waste of his property may be occasioned, 
as alone to produce that very insolvency, 
on the allegation of which, as previously 
existing, the whole process was fonnded: 
and neither can a commission of bank- 
ruptcy or an insolvent Act release him. 
























The official value of British and Lrish 
produce and manufactures, exported in 
the quarter ending on the Sth of January 
815, was 8,654,780/.; in the quarter 


Nee 
Oficial Value of the Exports from Great ‘Britain, in each Year, from 
1794 to 1816. 

British Produce |Foreign and Colonial], : 

YEARS. | and Manufactures. Merchandize. Total Exports. 
1792 £18,366,851 £6,129,998 £24, 166,819 
1793 13,832,268 5,784,417 19,676,685 
1794 16,725,402 8,386,043 25,111,445 
1795 16,338,213 8,509,126 | 24,847,339 
1796 19,102,220 6,923,848 28,026,068 
1797 16,903,103 9,412,610 26,315,713 
1798 19,67 2,305 10,617,526 30,290,029 
1799 24,084,213 9,556,144 33,640,357 
1800 24,304,283 13,815,837 338,120,120 
1801. | -- - 25,699,809— - 12,087,047 37,786,856 
1802 46,993,129 14,418,837 41,411,966 
1803 22,252,027 9,326,468 31,578,495 
1604 93,935,793 10,515,574 $4,451,367 | 
1805 25,004,337 9,950,508 54,954,845 
1806 47 402,685 9,124,499 ° 536,527,184 
1807 25,171,422 9,395,149 34,566,571 
1808 26,691,962 7,862,305 34,554,267 
1809 35,104,132 15,182,768 50,286,900 
1810 34,923,575 10,946,284 45,869,859 
1811 24,131,734 8,277,957 32,409,671 
1812 31,254,723 11,998,449 43,243,172 
1814 36,092,167 20,499,347 56,591,514 
1815 44,053,455 16,930,439 60,985,894 
1816 36,714,534 14,°45,953 51,260,467 






















ending on the 5th of January 1316, was 

$,821,583/.; in that ending January 4, 

1817; was 7,886,6361. ire 
Comparative 
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Comparative Statement of the Income and 
Expenditure of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Brituin for the Quarters ending 
Oct. 10, 1816 and 1817, respectively. 

















Income. 1816. 1817 
Customs +++++++eee£943,510 1,183,626 
Ditto, made perma- : & x 555 

nent in 1816+++> 595,941 696,555 
Excise +«++se00++++4,178,519 3,611,987 
Stamps+++++eeese++1,487,447 1,688,663 
Post Office «-++++++ 365,000 354,000 ° 
Assessed "faxes +--+ 714,228 782,553 
Incidents++esesecee 41,891 76,840 
Land Taxes-+++++++ 165,414 184,921 
Surplus Annual 

bation: bidwes 772,889 418,822 
Surplus War Taxes ¢ » 19,194 

repealed esses 
9,224,983 9,010,077 

Received from Ire- 

land, due to the 
Consolidated —_ 490,217 

Fund, to July 5, 

1817 eee ee eeer 
Total Income --9,224,983 9,500,294 

Charge. 

Exchequer, Sonth 

Sea, and Bank> 266,332 375,072 

Annuities++++.. 

Interest of thePub- 7 . . , 

lic Debt «sees. § 93000,425 5,044,222 
Reduction of the? ,..., . 

National Debt t 2,856,246 2,856,142 
Civil List ++--++++5. 957,000 257,000 
Pensions by Act of — 

Parliament... 109,276 115,508 
Salaries and Al- o a4 

lowances ++++- 47,096 26,545 
Miscellaneous «+++. = 1,977 25,709 

Total Charge -- 8,937,956 8,700,000 
Surplus-++-+ese. 687,027 800,494 


Guess 


£924,983 9,500,294 








ST. HELENA, 
Observations made by ihe Emperor Napoleon 
mma conversution with some gentlemen who 


lately touched at St. Helena, in their way 
to England, 


After the usual salutations, Bonaparte 
alluded to Gardanne’s mission, by ob- 
serving, that he had shown the road from 
Constantinople to Persia—then, rapidly ad- 
verting to India, he asked what the Rus- 
sians were about on their Asiatic frontier? 
~—Aad with little attention to the rephes, 
proceeded to speak of the powers of the 
different sovereigns, and of their views. 
‘The Russians, he said, were the most for- 
midable people in Europe—England and 
France had not the same military advan- 
tages, although their troops had more 
moral power than any of the other wations, 
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[Nov, ), 
A Frenchman on becoming a soldiey 

a better country than any that he can be 
called to serve in—and the Englishman 


general finds himself worse of . 


than at home ;—so that only the refuse d 
the population is inclined to enter the 
army.—The Russian, on the Contrary 
ceases to be a miserable slave, and b. 
comes literally a freeman when he quits 
Russia. He improves his Condition; he 
finds comforts which he never could ep; 
at home; and consequently Alexander 
might increase his army to any amoyt 
upon service out of his own dominion. 
and, if he organized Poland well, he woul 
secure the command of Europe. ‘Alex. 
ander’s object bad always been to take 
Constantinople; but he, Napoleon, had 
distinctly told him that he never would 
permit the Greek cross to be placed on 
the crown of the Czar. Austria was wit 
ling to assist the views of Russia, if she 
herself was to be guaranteed in the posses. 
sion of the provinces contiguous to the 
Turkish frontier;-so that France and Ee 
gland would be.left alone to defend 
Turkey. In speaking of the power of Rus 
sia for objects of conquest, he said, the 
Cossacks were formidable, not so much 
from their numbers as their peculiar ability 
to endure privations in traversing anknowy 
countries. They also resembled the Be. 
donin Arabs in the gift of vision—so great 
in this respect was the faculty of the Be. 
douing, that, when in Egypt, upon an oc- 
casion when he wished by means of his 
telescope to observe a body of men that 
appeared on the horizon, he had scareely 
levelled his glass when a Bedouin near him 
recognized with the naked eye another 
Bedouin, and described his dress, &e, 80 
as to distinguish the tribe to which he be 
longed. 

Enciont, he said, could never heoeas 
continental power. Forty-five thousan 
men, with all the bravery of the nation, 
could never give her authority on the con- 
tinent. verre ay 4 
was alone adapted to her situation, - 
could alone preserve her from the coed 
with which she was threnttnee. | a 
Wellesley was right in saying that her : 
tress was permanent. Lord Cantler’e 
made himself a cou:tier to the ree ry 
and had neglected the interests of Eng Sits 
England was like the dog looking 4 im 
shadow in the water, and dropt the a 
out of its mouth. If there had been 
able minister in the British cabinet at ~ 
arrangement of the affairs of ry rey - 
terms of the peace would have been v od 
different from those concluded on. pos 
utmost possible extension of ee i 
and a total retinquishment of ew ‘5. 
military ambition, could alone rescu ' 
gland from its present difficalties. 


d 
King of Portugal should have been -— 


A naval and commercial syste 
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vrant five yeats’ exclusive privilege of 
fe with the Brasil, as the price of his 
se throne. 

Pee former times, the English ministers 
had made peace like merchants, and had 
filed the pockets of their country. The 
resent ministers had set up for gentlemen, 
and had rained themselves, 

In the year 1789, England threatened to 
yo to war again, if France did not agree to 
the Commercial Treaty, which speedily 
rnined her. The French ministers were 
obliged to accede to the demand, as they 


| had no money, though the consequences 


were foreseen. The documents in the 
Bureau des Affaires Etrangeres would prove 
thisanecdote.—England, in throwingaway 
the advantage of her naval power, acted 
like Francis I. at Pavia, who, having sta- 
tioned a battery of forty-five pieces of 
camon (in those days a numerous force of 
artillery), and which battery would have 
assured him the victory, interposed himseif 
and his gens d’armerie between the guns and 
the hostile line, so that they could not fire ; 
and drawing his magnificent grand sabre, 
he lost the battle. The naval blockade 
was like rubbing the body with oil to pre- 
vent perspiration, and then suffering (as 
my face does at this moment, said Bo- 
naparte) an eraption from the want of it. 
—If England made use of her maritime su- 
periority, she might send ambassadors to 
command foreign courts. Now she was 
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insulted with prohibitory decrees in every 
petty state. With 45,000 men, he re- 
peated again and again, England.can never 
become a continental power; besides, the 
attempt would be fatal to that free. consti- 
tution in which the English so justly pride 
mselves, and which, io truth, has been 
@ source of extraordinary power, com 
mensurate with her extent. What had 
been the result of her military efforts? 
She had got possession of his person, and 
un opportunily to shew her want of g ity. 
She had disturbed the legitimacy of thrones, 
since he was the lawful sovereign of France. 
He wished for general peace, as it was his 
true interest, and the only way by which 
he could be relieved from the rock on 
which he was now confined, 

He then entered into a long personal 
tirade against the gaoler Lowe, on the 
treatment he had received, and of the 
many misrepresentations of his conduct 
which had been put forth. He spoke of 
Mr. Warden's publication as unfounded in 
almost every particular, and expressed 
himself in severe terms of Lord Bathurst's 
speech. He was much surprised, he said, 
at Lord Sidmouth’s and Lord Liverpool’s 
want of decent propriety towards him on 
the discussion, as he thought he bad shown 
them civilities to assure him a more liberal 
treatment. England, he conelnded,. was 
in a curious predicament—she has won all, 
and is ruined. 





= 
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With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 
—— 


CHRONOLOGY oF tHe MONTH. 
EPT. 29.~Information received that 
\ a public subscription had been opened 
at Paris, for the support of the liberty of 
the press, and for defraying the expences 
of writers prosecuted for doctrines favour- 
able to human freedom. 
Oct. 4.—Parliament further prorogued 
to the 3d of November. 
6.—The poll for the election of_Lord 
Mayor closed ; a division among the former 
opponents of Mr. Christopher Smith having 
taken place, the numbers were— 
Mr, Alderman Smith «---++-+++++ 2,273 
Mr. Alderman Atkins.+eessseeses 1,535 
rd Mayor cosscscccccccccecess 827 
Mr. Alderman Goodbehere--++-+++ 763 
7.—The longest sessions ever known at 
the Old Bailey (eighteen days) closed ; 
when twenty-eight prisoners _ received 
Sentence of death ; four were transported 
lor life, one for fourteen years, and thirty- 
tine for seven years; sixty to be impri- 
toned for various terms ; four to be pub- 
lielvy, aud nineteen privately, whipped ; 
dnd eighty-four discharged ! 
Same day, — Intelligence arrived of the 
sue having broken out at Algiers, by 
which from 2 to 300 died daily ;—nealy 


the whole of the inhabitants of Bona had 
perished, 

8.—Mr. Alderman Smith returned hy 
the court of aldermen as Lord Mayor, 

Same day.—The Hon. Henry Erskine 
died at his seat at Ammondell. 

9,—Earl Talbot sworn Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. , 

14.—The Right Hon. John Philpot 
Curran died at his house at Brompton. 

15.—The trials at Derby, of forty-eight 
poor wretched-looking men for high trcae 
son, commenced. 

18.—-News received that eighteen per- 
sons, with General Friere at their head, 
were ordered for execution at Lisbon, for 
conspiracy. 

91,.— Captain Hall, of the Lyra, 
arrived from India, with dispatches from 
the Marquis of Hastings., Capt. Hall 
had been sent from Calcutta with dis- 
patches from.the Marquis. of Hastings; 
bnt, upon touching at Madras, he was 
stopped by the governor, Mz. Elliott, for 
the purpose of bringing dispatches, cons 
taining the important news of a war have 
ing broken, out iu the dominions of the 
Peishwa; and was expec'ed to be on the 
most exteuwsive scale. Capt. Ha!l left 

: ‘Calcutta 
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Calcutta on the 19th of April; Madras on 
the 1st of June; and St. Helena on the 
14th of August. 

An inquisition was taken before Hugh 
Lewis, esq. coroner, at the Turf Tap, 
Grosvenor-place, near St: George’s Hos- 
pital, on the body of Dennis Kenny. 
Wm. Wright Hewitt, residént apothe- 
cary, stated that the deceased had been 
about a month in the hospital with a rhea- 
matic complaint. On Saturday morning, 
about eleven o'clock, he was sent for by 
nurse Walker, who informed him, that she 
had given the deceased on the preceding 
night, by mistake, the whole contents of 
the bottle of medicine instead of one-fif- 
teenth part of it as the lahel directed. 
The cause of the death of the deceased, 
he had no doubt, was in consequence of 
an excessive quantity of the medicine 
having been given to him by accident. 
—Catharine Walker said, the deceased 
was a patient under her care in the king’s 
ward. On Friday se’nnight she gave the 
deceased the whole contents of a phial 
bottle, without looking to the written di- 
rections on the label. She could only ac- 
count for so doing by being very much 
hurried in attending on a medical gentle- 
man who was cupping some of the pa- 
tients. On the tollowing morning, about 
seven o'clock, the night-nurse came and in- 
formed her that Kenny had been in great 
pain all night ; she took up the phial which 
had contained the medicine, and fonnd 
that she had given him fifteen times the 
quantity she ought to have dene; she was 
much frightened, and about eleven o’clock 
she informed Me, Hewitt of the cireum- 
stance; fright prevented her from telling 


him before.—The jury after a short con- - 


sultation returned the following verdict: 
‘** Died in consequence of having had ad- 
ministered to him, by accident, an ex- 
cessive quantity of medicine of a delete- 
vious nature.” 

Au inguisition was held at the Lord 
Somers’ Aims, on the body of Robt. Dow- 
laud, aged 14 years, apprenti¢e to Hall, 
chimney-sweeper of St. Paucras, whose 
death was caused by suffocation in the 
chimney of an oven. One of the wit- 
nesses, Tho, Smith, deposed, that when 
the accident happened he was sent for; 
the heat of the chimney had been so great, 
(although the fire had been extinguished 
four hours before the boy’s ascent,) that, 
when he put his hand on the deceased, his 
flesh gave way, and the skiu came off ;— 
he was literally baked alive, It was with 
the greatest difficulty he could get him out 
of the flhe.—The jury returned their ver- 
dict: “Died ty suffocation, through the 
culpable nezlect of Hall, the master.” 

‘The expense of the proposed Hammer- 
smith biidge, over the River Thames, which 
will be 690 feet, is estimated at 50,0001.; 
aud that of the designed gigantic siruce. 

Nd 
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ture, the East London, or R Seam . 
, the sondon, or Bridge 

falgar, at Rotherhithe, teéudl Mes 
will be 3400 feet, and its altitude, tg 
allow ships to sail beneath it, will Probabiy 
be 110-feet above the tide at high-water 
is reckoned not to exceed the sum 9 
500,0001. ‘The latter will consist of three 
arches, of 320 feet each, over the’ wate; 
aud eight others, of more than 300 fee 


each, on the average, over the 
either side. = 


At a late Court of Common 
Mr. Bumstead moved, “ That the thanks 
of the court be given to the Rey, George 
Fearne Bates, for the sermon preached by 
him at St. Paul's Cathedral, on Trinity 
Sunday, 8th June last, before the Judges, 
the Lord Mayor, and Common Couneii” 
Mr. Waithman opposed the motion, and 
moved, as an amendment, ‘That it is the 
opinion of the Court, that the pulpit ought 
solely to be devoted to the service of God, 
and never to be made the vehicle of po 
litical denunciation. —That.on Sunday; the 
8th of June, 1817, being the first Sunday 
in Trinity, the Rev. George Fearne Bates 
preached a sermon before his Majesty's 
Judges, the Lord Mayor, and Common 
Council, which appears to this court highly 
reprehensible, as beg repuguant to the 
established principles of the British const- 
tutiog, by which the house of Brunswick 
was called to the throne, and conveys it 
discriminate imputations upon this court, 
and the rest of the subjects of the realm, 
who had been seeking a redress of their 
grievances, by petitioning against the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act.—That 
it has an evident tendency to excite pre- 
judices in-the minds of the judges and 
people against the persons then in custody, 
and about to be tried for bigh, treasoa 
upon the evidence, as it now appears, ofa 
few abandoned wretches, who, acting a 
spies and informers, had been endeavourm, 
to incite others to acts of treason 
rebellion.”—Mr. Williams, in @ short 
speech, seconded the “amendment, but 
afier some discussion, together with the 
original motion, it was negatived. 


MARRIAGES. 


Leon Ancona, esq. to Miss L, Lundy: 
both of Lendon. 

Joseph Pym, of Bartholomew-close, !© 
Eleanor, daughter of the late Dr. Wale, 
ot Dublin, both of the Society of F 

John Sim, M.D. of Greville-street, 
Hattou-garden, to Aun Eliza, dayghter 
of Jas. Clark, M.D. of Dominica. 

P. Thompson, jun. esq. of Cheltenham, 
to Miss Dorothy Scott, of Austin-friars. 

T. Warre, esq. of George-sireet, 
ver square, to Louisa Sarah, daughter a 
Sw R.-George, bart. of Park-place. 

P, Prince, esq: to Mary, and T. J. 
Irish, of Stamford-street, to Anne, daugl 
ters of Edward Cowling, esq. of Bediore 
house, Streatham. Mr 
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. Miles, rogmorton-street, to 
plies Elizabeth Shirley, of Grove-place, 
—" Wm. Hardey, jun. of Charlotte- 
street, to Miss Piper, of Camberwell. 
H. Wakefield, esq. of Hatton-garden, 
iss Harriet Pomeroy. 
a eer G. Blick, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, te Miss Elizabeth Graves, of Not- 
ting eaeey. Fred. Leicester, fellow of 
Christ’s-college, Cambridge, to Miss Mar- 
garet Maria Ferard, of Highbury. — 
J. Parrott, jun. esq. of Tooting, to 
Miss Adriana Oakley, of Tavistock-place. 
Wm. Bennett, esq. of Blackheath, to 
Miss Marianna Dunkin, of Ingatestone- 


WV. Batley, esq. of Barbican, to Miss 
Green, of Lenton Abbey, Nottinghamsh. 
H. Cutler, esq. of London, to Miss Cole, 
of Marnhull, Dorsetshire. 
Joseph Tickell, esq. of Hackney, to 
Miss Caroline Hollick, of Whittlesford- 


tate Shaw, esq. of Lincoln's inn, to 
Miss Caroline Cecilia Chippendall, of 
Great Queen-street, Lincoin’s-inn fields. 

Rich. Wm. Ripley, esq. to Miss Sarah 
Brown, of Welfield-house, Streatham- 
Common. 

Nares Francis Smedley, esq. of the 
Sanctuary, Westminster, to Miss Frances 
Sarah Ellison, of Great Marlow. 

Thos, Selby, jun. esq. of Surrey-street, 
Strand, to Louisa Cline, daughter of Ve- 
terinary Professor Coleman. 

Wm. Thornton, esq. of Nelson-square, 
to Miss Jane Astle, of Islington-road. 

Mr. Benj. Nicholas Williams, of Hack- 
ney, to Sarah, only daughter of John 
Strange, esq. of Enfield. 

Mr. James M‘Andrew, of St. Helen’s- 
place, Bishopsgate-street, to Miss Lilias 

Villiamson, of Sydenham. 

Mr. Chas. Cope, to Miss Charlotte God- 
win, of Hendon. 

Geo. Cooper Ridge, esq. son of George 

. banker, of Charing-Cross, to Miss 
iberlayne, of Keevil, Wilts. 

Wm. Hussey, e8q. barrister-at-law, to 
Mrs, Wilson, both of Kensington-gore. 

, vag ae . of Lincolo’s-inn, 
0 Miss Mary Thornbu of Avening, 
Gloucestershive, = , 

Mr. Tho. Richardson Trapps, of Grace- 
clurch-street, to Miss Eliz. Ault, of New 
Kent-road. 


“oe hha esq. of eaten yo 3 Sar- 
0 Miss t 0 ie 
AR ee Innes, gie, 
DEATHS. 
Ws Grigtl, of ruven 
At an advanced age, Mrs, Gilles, wife 
of the late Mr. Lewis G. of Long Acre. 
In St. Martin’s-lane, 80, H. Mackay, 34. 
YETULY Mac. No, 304. 
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At Homerton, 60, Elizabeth, widow of 
Nath. Green, esq. late consul at Nice. 

Iu Portman-street, Major-gen, Horace 
— 

n Cranbourne-stree Mr. Thomas 
Fitzpatrick. Bes 

At Kennington, 60, Chas, Hicks, esq. for 
many years an under-writer at Lioyd’s 
Coffee-house. 

At Abergavenny, of a paralytic stroke, 
while travelling in a post-chaise to that 
eo. Henry Hinckley, esq. of Guildford- 
street. 

At Cheltenham, 72, Thos. Bidwell, esq. 
chief clerk in the department of foreign 
affairs. 

At Fulham, 73, Tho. Johnson, esq. 

At Paddington-green, Chas. Wm. Talbot, 
esq. only son of Sir George T. bart. 

At Brighton, Tho. Walker, esq. of Loa- 
don, banker, 

In St. Swithin’s-lane, 68, Mr. Robt. 
Goodall, suddenly. 

On Epping-forest, Mrs. Sherwood, wife 
of Wm. S. esq. justly regretted. 

In Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 79, 
Chas, Miller, esq. late of Bencoolen, 

On Clapham-common, 77, 4, F. Haldi« 
mand, €sq9. 

In Paternoster-row, Mrs. Bent. 

In Hart-street, Covent Garden, 80, 
Mrs. Emett. 

In Fore-street, Mrs. Eleanor Bellin. 

At Banstead, Surrey, 64, Mrs. Anna 
Taylor. 

t Walworth, Lady Turner, widow of 
Sir BarnardT. - 

At Catherine-hill, near Guildford, John 
Wight, esq. 

t Cheltenham, G. Fyffe, esq. of Came 
berwell, 

Suddenly, of an apoplectic fit, 60, T. 
Marriott, esq. deputy of the ward of 
Broad-street, and nearly thirty years an 
active member of the corporation of 
London. 

T. Hopkins, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

At Kensington, in August last, 40, 
Sarah, the wife of Mr, a-Beckett, of 
Broad-street, Golden-square, solicitor ; 


-and-not the said Mr, a-Becket, as stated in 


our last. 

At Croydon, 32, Mrs, Eliz. Holland, of 
South Audiey-street. 

At Chertsey, Mrs. Perkins, widow of 
Wm. P. esq. of Horn-church. 

In Chapel-place, Edmonton, 85, John 


Robinson, e834. 

At Sheene, 68, Mrs. Corbetta Hall. 

In Fitzroy-street, Mrs, C , widow 
of the Rev. Wm. C. vicar of Westham. 

In yoy yen Wm. Charles We 
M.D. F. athe ay and physician to 
St. Thomas’s-hosp 
In Hanover-square, 72, Sir James Earle, 
kat. F.R.S, —-_ Canoe of Fe 
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Bartholomew's a: Oy and surgeon ex- 
traordinary to the King. 

In London, Mr. Samuel Ramsay, of 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, Jane, widow 
of Col, Conynghame. : 

Near Hastings, 25, Tho. Wynne, jun. esq. 
chief engraver at the Mint. 

At Clapham Common, 38, Mary Anne, 
wife of G. Hyde Wollaston,esq.: 

At his apartments at Brompton, the 
Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, almost 
the last of that brilliant phalanx, the con- 
temperaries and fellow-labourers of Mr. 
Fox, in the cause of general liberty. (See 
Biographiana.) 

In Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, 49, 
I. C. Raymond, esq. manager of Drury- 
lane Theatre. He was seized, early in the 
morning, with an apoplectic fit; from 
which he never recovered, and about five 
in the afternoon he expired. We know 
of no instance of mortality more generally 
and deeply,deplored than the sudden loss 
of this highly respected individual; of 
whom we shall give some interesting par- 
ticularsin the Biographiana of our next 
number. 

At Paddington, John Hadden, esq. fore 


" merly lieut.-col. of the 11th regt, 


In Thornton-row, Greenwich, 65, Sarah, 
wife of Tho. Moses, esq, after more than 
four years’ illness. 

John Phillips, esq. deputy of the ward of 
Langbourn. 


Lately, Mrs. Hanway, of Michael's. © 


place, Brompton, formerly of Blackheath, 
author of Ellinor, Andrew Stuart, Falcon- 
bridge Abbey, and Christabelle. She 
possessed a mind well stored with exten- 
sive reading, and improved, by long inter- 
course, with the best informed society. 
Her works were designed not only to 
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[Nor, 
amuse, but principally to ‘in 
young and inexperienced, in tha te 
of {virtue and discretion, The | ne 
character of Mrs. Hanway bed eg 
eters pat as a wife, a relating, 
friend; and her loss will be ds ds 
plored by a numerous circle of fries 
relations, to whom her virtues and ateup, 
plishments had long endeared her, 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOT! 

Rev. C. A. Moysey, MA. ta _ 4 
tory of Walcot. bes dh 

; a elit boom tyhe. te the rectory 
bf West Grimsted, with the chapelry oj 
ree, ‘ 4 

ev. T. Mears, M.A. to the 
All Saints, Southampton, fse: 4 

Rev. T. Hunt, to the rectory of Wen. 
nor, Shropshire. 

Rev. G. Stronc, M.A, to the valuable 
living of Lansannon, Denbighshire, — 

Rev.s Mr. Youne, to the rectory of 
Fonthill Bishop, Wilts. 

Rev. W. H. Parry, to the rectory of 
South Muskham, Notts. 

Rey. S. KILDERBER, to the rectory of 
Easton, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. S. Hewett, M.A. to the valu. 
ble rectory of Rotherhithe. : 

Rev. E. Rocers, M.A, to the vicarage 
of St. Constantine, Devon. 

Rev. W. Browne has been appointed 
chaplain to the Earl of Rochford. 

Rev. Wm. Hepworth, jun. ‘B.A. has 
been collated to the rectory of St. Ma 
thew’s, in the Island of New Providence, 

Rev. J. SPEARE, M.A. to the rectory of 
Elmset, Norfolk. 

Rey. W. Hunttey, to the rectory of 
Eastington, Gloucestershire. ) 

Rev. C, Pucit, to the vicarage of Fox- 
ton, near Market Harborough. 








BIOGRAPHIANA: 
Or, Memoirs of eminent Persons, recently Deceased, at Home and Abroad. 
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WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D. 

HIS indefati 

a native of Perthshire, and received 

the first radiments of his education at a 

little provincial school, whence he was re- 

moved to the chief town in the county. 

Soon after this he was sent to the Univer- 

sity of St. Andrew, and was the contempo- 

rary and class-feliow of Lard Erskine ; he 

afterwards became the contemporary of 
Mr. Dagald Stewart at Edinburgh. 

As his family was unable any longer to 
support the expense ef his education, it 
was his good fortume, while at, St. An- 
drew’s, to obtain the patronage of the late 
Earl of Kinnoul, a eman who possess- 
ed a fine taste for literature, and was de- 
sirous to encourage men of merit, At the 
age of eighteen he was received into the 
family, at Duplin, in quality of librarian ; 


ble Scotch author was . 


and was destined by his patron for the 
church. Hasiag been oie he was 
appointed assistant to am ’ 
with a tolerable salary ; and soon ater be 
came a member of the General Assembly. 
But Mr, Thompson suddenly left Sc9t- 
land, and repaired to Lendon; where 
he engaged in literary pursnits,,and, 
such an extent, and on such various sab- 
jects, that he was uninterruptedly: €a 
ployed for many years. in the. composi 
of treatises on law, divinity, history, 
metaphysics: novels, romances, Voyage 
and travels, were also occasionally : 


taken by him; and, with apexception ® 


poetry alone, every other known mode 
aay an eee by. him in successi@- 
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nuscripts; or Im composing 
Ce ee an from loose and desul- 
tory materials—some of which were after- 
pen published under the names of thase 
who wished to be deemed authors, at a 
ease of pains. 
res tet sey which Mr. Thompson 
engaged was the continuation of the His- 
tory of Philip UI.—which obtained for 
hiw the degree of LL.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow ; and the success attendant 
on his labours, upon this occasion, tended 
not a little to produce both celebrity and 
literary quawsenent during the greater 
f his life. . 
Pan addition to what has been already 
mentioned, it may not be unnecessary to 
state, that Dr. Thomson was employed as 
a critic, as a writer for the newspapers, 
and as a reporter of parliamentary de- 
bates. As a controversial. writer, he 
engaged in the paper war relative to the 
slave-trade—in the disputes concerning 
Warren Hastings’ conduct in India— 
and in the political squabbles between the 
two great parties in Parliament. We 
wish it could be added, that he had always 
taken the part prescribed by justice, and 
a love of liberty; yet there was an apology 
perhaps, but certainly no excuse, in the 
wants of a young and increasing family ; 
who had no other means of support than 


what proceeded from the labours of their. 


father’s pen, , 
In the short notice announcing the ,de- 


mise of this very singular man, (see. 


Monthly Mag. for, April last, page 275,) 
his age has been overstated at seventy-five 
years, as he was born in 1746; conse- 
quently, he was only seveuty-one at the 
time of his decease. But he was at that 
period a grandfather; and he assuredly 
exhibited symptoms of a rapid decline 
for many years before that epoch. 
i 
THE HON. HENRY ERSKLNE, 

« Mr. ErsKINeE was called to the Scottish 
bar, of which he was long the brightest 
ornament, in the year 1768, and was for 
several years Dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates: he was twice appointed Lord Ad- 
vocate, in 1762 and in 1806—under the 
Rockingham and the Grenville administra- 
tions. During the years 1806 and 1807, 
he satin Parliament for the Dunbar and 
Dumfries districts of boroughs. 

In his long and splendid career at the 
bar, Mr. Erskine was distinguished, not 
be by the peculiar brilliancy of his wit, 

the gracefulness, ease, and vivacity 
of his eloquence, but by the still rarer 
power of keeping those seduci ualities 
0 perfect subordination to his judement. 
By their assistance he could not only 
make the mest repulsive subjects agree- 
able, bat the most abstruse, easy and in- 
a tle In his profession indeed, all 
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delightful illustrations, a material step in 
his reasoning. To himself it seemed 
always as if they were recommended ra. 
ther for their use than pres beauty: and, 
unquestionably, they enabled him ta 
State a fine argument, or a nice distinc. 
tion, not only in a more striking and 
pleasing way, but actually with greater 
precision than conld have been attained 
y the sevorer forms of reasoning. - 

In this-extrao talent, as well as 
in the charming ty of his eloquence, 
and the constant radiance of hn. 
mour and gaiety which encircled his man. 
ner in debate, he had no rival in his 
own times, and has yet had no succesgor, 
That part of eloquence is now mute—that 
honor in abeyance. 

As a politician, he was eminently dis- 
tinguished for the two great virtues of 
inflexible steadiness to his principles, and 
invariable gentleness and urbanity in his 
manner .of asserting them. Such, indeed, 
was the habitual sweetness of his temper, 
and the fascination of his manvers, t, 
though placed by his rank and talent in 
the obnoxious station of a leader of oppo- 
sition, at a period when political animo- 
sities were carried to. a lamentable height, 
no individual, it is believed, was ever 
known to speak or to think of him with 
any thing approaching to nal hostility, 
In return, it may be said, with equal cor- 
rectness, that, though baffled in some of 
his pursuits, and not ee: Cee 
disappointed of some of the honours to 
which his claim was universally admitted, 
he never allowed the slightest shade of 
discontent to rest ‘upon his mind, nor the 
least drop of bitterness to mingle with his 
blood. He was so utterly incapable of 
rancour,, that even the rancorous felt that 
he ought not to be made its victim. 

He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
that. deep . sense of religion, and that 
zealous, atta¢hment to the Presbyterian 
establishment, which had long been here- 
ditary in his family.- His habits were 
always strictly moral and temperate, and, 
in the latter part of his life, even abste- 
mioeus. Though the tife and the ornament 
of every society ito which he entered, he 
was always most happy and most delight- 
ful at home—where the bu of his 
spirits; and the kindness of his heart, 
found all that they required of exercise or 
enjoyment; and, though without taste 
for expensive pleasures in his own pefeon, 
he was ever most indul and munificent 

to-his children, and a liberal benefactor to 
all who ne pT on his bounty. © 

He finally retired from the exercise of 
that profession, the highest honours of 
which he had at least deserved, about the 
year 1812, and spent the remainder of his 
days in domestic retirement, at that bean- 
cfr wn 
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adornment of which he found his latest 
occupation. Passing, then, at once from 
ail the bustle and excitement of a public 
life to a scene of comparative inactivity, 
he never felt one moment of ennui or de- 
jection ; but retained unimpaired, till with- 
in a day or two of his death, not only all 
his intellectwal activity and: social affec- 
tions, but, when not under the immediate 
affliction of a painful and incurable disease, 
all that gaiety of spirit, and all that play- 
ful and kindly sympathy with innocent 
enjoyment, which made him the idol of 
the young, and the object of cordial at- 
tachment and unenvying admiration to his 
friends of all ages. 
a ooo 
THE RIGHT HON, JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 
Mr, Curran was one of those characters 
which the lover of human nature, and of 
its intellectnal capacities delights to con- 
template. He rose from nothing; derived 
no aid from rank and fortune; and as- 
cended by his own energies to an eminence, 
which throws rank and fortune into com- 
parative scorn, He was the great orna. 
ment in his time of the Irish bar, and in 
forensic eloquence has certainly never 
been exceeded in modern times. His rhe- 
toric was the pure emanation of his spirit, 
a warming and lighting-up of the soul, that 
poured conviction and astonishment on 
his hearers! It flashed in his eye, and re- 
velled in the melodious and powerful av- 
cents of his voice; His wit was not less 
exuberant than his imagination ; and it was 
the peculiarity of Mr. Curran’s wit, that 
even when it took the form of a play on 
words, it acquired dignity from the vein 
of imagery that accompanied it. Every 
jest wasa metaphor. But the great charm 
and power of Mr. Curran’s eloquence lay 
in its fervour. It was by this that he ani- 
mated his friends, and appalled his ene- 
mies; and the admiration which he thns 
excited was the child and brother of love. 
It was impossible that a man whose mind 
was thus constituted, should not be a 
patriot; and certainly n0 man im modern 
times ever loved his country more pas- 
sionately, than Mr. Curran loved Ireland. 
The same sincere and earnest heart at- 
tended Mr. Curran through all his attach- 
ments, He was constant and unalterable 
in his preferences and friendship, public 
and private. He began his political life 
in the connexion of Mr. Fox, and never 
swerved from it for a moment. Pros- 
perity and adversity made no alteration in 
jim, If he ever differed from that great 
aan, it was that he sometimes thought his 
native country of Ireland was not suffi. 
ciently considered. There was nothing 
fickle or wavering in Mr. Carran’s elec- 
tion of mind, The man that, from an en- 
lightened judgment, and a true inspiration 


of feeling, he chose, he never cooled to- 
wards, aud never descried, 
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[Nor, | 
EYLES IRWIN, BSQ,)) 
This gentleman, so well known in t. 
literary world for his Voyage up’ the Ret 

Sea, lately died at Clifton, in the 20a; 

of his age. He was formerly ‘ef the Fay 
India Company's civil establishment at 
Madras, and for. many Years One of jt 
pg oa he es approved in every sf. 
tion, and in the fulfilment of 
confided to him. ‘neta 

The late Earl Macartney, at a crisis of 
peculiar exigency, appointed Mr. Irwin’ 
a member of the committee instituted by 
his lerdship: for the managemeit of the 
territory and revenues of the’ Carnatic: 
and afterwards entrusted to him the care 
and administration of the important pro. 
vinces of Tinnivelly and Madhirah, ‘and 
the arduous task of negociating with and 
conciliating the Poligar chiefs; ‘This re. 
fractory tribe was nurtured in arms, and, 
by the oppressive exactions of the nabob’; 
managers, were habituated to the use of 
them ; they had been accustomed to yi 
only to military coercion, anti! Mr, Irwin, 
by a just and lenient system of condnet, 
which songht its object only in ee 
and simple path of integrity and candom, 
completely won their confidence. To 
use the words of the committee, “ no force 
was required in the district to overawe 
the Poligar; and their confidence in the 
Company’s justice was such, that a single 
message drew the most powerful of them 
from their woods to pay their tribute, or 
give any other proof of obedience that was 
demanded: they protected the property 
of the government and of the husbandmap, 
paid the stipulated tribute, with the 
greatest part of their fixed balances, and 
in less than two years the Company bad 
received nearly half the sum of thenabol’s 
collection in eighteen. 

Soon after the restoration of the country 
to the nabob, Mr. Irwin returned to 
Europe ; and a narrative of his voyage ¥ 
the Red Sea to Suez, and of his jonrn 
over the Deserts, was published by him 
in 1787, in a series of letters, contaming 4 
great deal of interesting information Tt 
specting the countries through which he 
had traveHed, given in an elegant and per 
spicnons style. 

The Court of Directors of the East In- 
dia Company, in testimony of their sense 
of his services, and of his uniformly up 
condnct, granted Mr, Irwin a conside 
pecuniary donation; and in the year 1792 
they appointed him, and two other gentie- 
men of high reputation and approved ser- 
vices, as a committee for the regulation 
of the Company’s affairs in China, 
whence he returned in 1794. 

The remainder of his days were passed 
itt retirement, and devoted chiefly to lite: 
rary pursvits—which were far more suited 
to his taste and tlie 't r of his mind 
than the bustle and agitations of 

’ 
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-.. for, although fitted to adorn any sta- governors of Aquitaine, in the reign of. 
coger success could be commanded Henry VI.; and, in consequence of a 
by respectable and cultivated talents, un- marriage with a rich heiress, several large 
wearied zeal, and inflexible integrity, Mr. estates accrued to his descendants,—whe | 
Irwin possessed bat little of what is called also attained considerable wealth by 
:nowledge of the world. With warm alliances with the families of the Earls of 
afiections and great sensibility, he united Derby, Powis, Shrewsbury, &c. 
a guileless, and almost infantine, simpli- Sir John Arundel, knight of the Bath, 
city and singleness of heart; and these who was bekeaded in 1552, for conspiring 
predominant features of his character so the death of John Dudley, duke. of 
mack endeared him in private and domes- Northumberland,—also brought ao ample 
tic life, that, if it could be said of anyman, estate to his family, by his marriage with 
jt might be said of him to whose memory Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Lord 
this tribute of affection is paid, that he Edward Howard, third son of. Thomas: 
never lost a friend, nor made an enemy, duke of Norfolk, and sister to Queen Ca. 
— therine, fifth wife of Henry VIII. The 
LORD ARUNDEL OF WARDOUR, COUNT family was ennobled in the person of Tho~ 
OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, mas first Lord Arundel, in 1605, 


Oe eT ee we a er a. a ae 7 2 


The ancient family of which James late 
Lord Arundel was the chiet, lays claim to 
great antiquity; having flourished for 
several centaries.in the west of England, 
His ancestor, Roger de Arundel, was pos- 
sessed of twenty-eight lordships in the 
county of Somerset, in the twentieth year 
of the reign of William the Conqueror, as 
may be seen from the text of Domesday 
Book. Another of his progenitors, Sir 
John Arundel, knt. was one of those va- 
liant commanders who served in the 
splendid, but useless and expensive, expe- 
dition against France ; he was one of the 


James Everard Arandel was born 
March 4, 1763; and succeeded his first 
cousin, Henry, the late lord, Dec. 4, 1808, 
In 1783 he married Mary’ Christiana, 
eldest daughter of Henry Arundel, the 
late lord—by whom he has left issue: he 
has also issue by asecond wife. Being of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, he was: 
excluded both from Parliament and any 
honourable oe ope in the service of 
his country. His lordship, a man of 
amiable manners, died at Bath, July 14, 
1817, in his 54th year. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
. With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
T a public meeting held at New- 
castle, to celebrate the memory of 
Mr. Fox, Earl Grey said—“ Insist apon 
those to whom your interests are com- 
mitted to do their duty in parliament : re- 
quire them to act up to the good old con- 
stitutional maxim of redress ef grievances 
before supplies.—Insist upon it that they 
should impose no new tax till some real 
economy shall be commenced, till some 
sincere pledge of retrenchment shall be 
given ; bat, above all, never allow them to 
consent to the imposition of that most 
edious tax, which I believe it is the inten- 
tion of government to propose to this or to 
4 Lew parliament—the tax upon property ; 
that tax niost destructive of every prin- 
ciple of our constitution, most subversive 
of that spirit of independence which is ne- 
cessary to our existence as a nation, most 
unjust, most unequal, and oppressive, and 
im my conscience I do think, adding more 
tothe power of the crown than it takes 
from the pockets of the people. On this 
subject, 1-trust a firm determination will 
phar wak and, if the voice of the people is 
'y heard agaiu as it has been, I will pro- 
mile myself success to your cause.” 


Mr. Lambton, at the same dinner, spoke 
as follows :— 

It has been assigned to me, (said 
Mr. Lambton,) to propose to-you the 
speedy detection of all conspiraters, whe- 
ther against the government or against the 
lives and liberties of their fellow subjects. 
After all you have heard from the splendid 
eloquence of the noble chairman, ail that 
I can say can interest you but feebly. > I 
heartily unite with hin indeprecating that 
system which has been pursned by ministers 
in the course of the present year. It is as 


hateful, as abhorrent to our feelings, as any: 


tyranny of continental despotism ever ine 
vented. Its object is military despotism ; 
its means are bribety, subornation, corrup- 
tion, and perjury. Allow me to direct 
your attention to the commencement of 
this system. After a prorogation of unus 
sual jength, the attention of the people was 
irresistibly drawn to the state of the 
finances; to the consideration of the canse 
of that taxation which palsies all our ener- 
gies, and which occasions so mach of eur 
country’s distresses. ‘I'he call for its dimi- 
nution was too powerful not tobe alarming. 
Ministers saw the dangerous situation 18 
which they stood, Placeafter angered 
¢c 
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cure after smecure, all the outworks of 
corruption, were beginning to disappear, 
and, when the question was proposed for 
the abolition of one of the principal of 
these burdens, it was openly avowed, that 
if any further reduction should be at- 
tempted the constitution was destroyed, 
"Then every traiter was up in arms in his 
own defence.—They took every means. 
to defeat the efforts that were making tor 
the annihilation of their system, and those 
means were the most corrupt aad the most 
detestable. ‘They announced tie existence 
of treason; treason they endeavoured to 
produce by their own aris and machina- 
tions over a people too loyal for their base 
purposes; they sent their vile emissaries 
through the eountry to excite their fellow- 
subjects to rebellion. Look at the state 
trials ; the government-agents in England 
and Scotland, the Castles, the Olivers, the 
Richmonds, trying to detach the peoples 
from their allegiance, to draw them from 
their attachment to their constitution and 
their king. I cannot sufficiently express 
my detestation of men who would do this 
for the preservation of their places, and 
that they might throw obstacles in the way 
of retrenchment and economy. Mucli has 


* been said of the existence of treason ; many 


have been the appeals made to the conn- 
try-gentlemen, for the preservation © of 
their property; and for the protection of 
the throne. Many of the proofs of the 
treason are too well known to you to be 
detailed; and I need not remind you that 
Cheviot was to be the strong hold of the 
rebels, and the shepherds were training 
for the traitorous expedition. Without 
mentioning these facts, I see, gentlemen, 
that treason does exist in the country; I 
see that all that is sacred in the country is 
in danger, that our rights are attacked, 
and that we have not to fear only bankrupt 

thecaries and starving cobblers ; I see 
the treason in the ministers of the crown. 
It is in the councils of the empire. ‘They 
haverednced thecountry to all the miseries 
of excessive taxation, and, when the cries 
of distress which it has occasioned could 
not be overcome, they have accused then 
of an ignorant impatience fcr its relaxation, 
‘Then it was that they sent their spies to 
stir up the people that they might have a 
pretence for depriving them of that act 
which is their greatest safeguard. And 
Englishmen are now languishing in prison ; 
their accusers, perhaps, Mister Castles and 
Mister Oliver: are these acts nottraitorous ; 
are these things not in direct violation of 
the constitution; in contravention of the 
security, and destructive of the happiness 
of the people, whilst the attorney-general 
prosecutes the mighty treason discovered 
and carried on in a covered waggon, with 
a stocking-fall of amrunition!—Let us 
hope that the eyes of Englishmen are 
opencd, that they will not sudfer themselves 

i 


to be deprived of their f, h 

I may be allowed to apply to ant that 

said by a great Roman, ment te 

tuting England instead of Rome sam 

‘Shall England f. moment ere | 

Pome all a ere her 

No, let us draw her term of freedom 

In its full length, and Spin it to the last 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage, ” 

The coal-owners of. the rivers 
and Wear, the body of them most exie, 
sively benefited by Sir Humphry Day : 
safety-lamps for preventing explos " 
coal-mines, have shewn their sense of the 
importance of the discovery to their jp. 
terests, and those of humanity, by pr. 
senting Sir Humphry with a handsome ger. 
vice of plate, of the value of nearly 9090), 
The ceremony of, the presentation of it 
took place on the iith, when a graud 
dinner was given to Sir. Humphry at 
Newcastle. : 

Married.] Mr. Cuthbert Donn, mer 
chant, of Newcastle, to Miss Margaret 
Gillow, of Lancaster. —At Darham, Ma, 
William Phillips, to Miss Sarah Pashly.~ 
Mr. Henry Wanless, to. Miss Sarah Shur 
—Mr. John Scott, of Newcastle, to Mi 
Robinson, of Middlefarm.—Mr. Thomas 
Hudson, to, Miss Barbara Callendar, of 
Newcastle. — Mr. ,Henry Flemming, to 
Miss Mary Reynolds.—Mr. Aaron Jack- 
son, to Miss Ann Robson, all of North 
Shields,—Mr, Robert Jacks, of Morpeth, 
to Miss Thomazine Lee, of Norham.—Mr. 
Robinson, to Miss Burrell :—Mr. Thomp- 
son, to Miss Burrell, of Monkwearmouth. 
—At St. Andrew Auckland, Mr. Smith 
Farn, to Miss .Elizabeth Thompsou— 
—James Wood, esq. R, N. to Miss Jane 
Nisbett, both of Spittal. — The Res, 
Charles. Thorp, rector of Ryton, to Miss 
Mary Robinson, of Thorp. Greev,—The 
Rev. Mr. Hayton, to Miss Kirsopp, of 
Hexham.—Mr. Isaac Newton, to Miss E. 
Coward, both of Alowick.—Mr. Jobo 
Green, of Corbridge,to Miss Mary Pet 
tison, of Houghton.-—-Mr. Thomas we 
to Miss Cawthorn, both of Black 
Mill, Ebchester.—Mr, Pallister, of Greet: 
croft, to Miss Sarah Thompson, of 
chester.—Mr. Richard Staward, of Branx- 
ton, to Miss Bell Christiana Reed, of Hop- 
pen.—Mr. George Greenwell, of Lanches- 
ter, to Miss Mary Askwith, of Ripon. . 

Died.] At Neweastle, on the Quay- 

45, Mr, Andrew Murray, regretted,—Ia 
the Bigg-market, 24, Mr. James Sherwood, 
—90, Mr. Ephraim Curry,—In Low Friat- 
street, Mrs. Hindmarsh.—In Perey-stretly 
Mrs. Elizabeth Twizell.—In the Broad 
Chare, 30, Mrs. Isabel Clay—In Vine 
lanes Mrs. J. Eugtish.—45, Mr. T. Gre 


m, ; . 
At Gateshead, 77, Mt. Price.—29, Mis 
Jane Guthrie. Pee > 1) 
At Dusham, 44, Mr. Silas Kelsty, 3 

, spected. 
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spected.—76, 
WwW Reed. 
mat bert Shields, 91, Mr. Robert Wood- 
man.—26, Mrs. Elizabeth Clark.—35, Mrs. 
Wood. 

gr Pe 79, Mr. Rt. Mackie.— 
eo, Mr. Hugh Kelly.—62, Mr. George 
Ramsey, suddenly.—In Grey-street, Mr. 
Watson. * 

At Tynemouth, 41, Mr. W. Wood.—45, 
Mr. John Spurrier, respected. 

At Tweedmouth, 78, Mr. Andrew Pax- 
ton.—45, Mrs. Mary Dagleish. 

At Morpeth, 66, Mrs. Jane Whitfield. 

At Darlington, 56, Mrs. Elgie, re- 
spected.—32, Mrs. Buttery. 

At Monkwearmouth Shore, 62, Mrs. W. 
Robinson. 

At Alnwick, 26, Mr. G. Robson,—92, 
Mr. James Bartram, much esteemed. 

At Bishop Auckland, Mr. Joseph 
Bourne. 

At Buckten, Mrs. J. Walker, of New- 
castle, deservedly lamented. Pas 

At Howick Red Stead, 40, Mr. William 
Jackson, respected.—At Sidehead Wall, 
84, Mr. Edward Herdinan, regretted.—At 
Framlington, 68, Mrs. Mary Young, much 
esteemed.—At Hartford Top Bank, Mr. 
Gilhespie, suddenly.—At the High Pans, 
Blyth, Mrs. Mary Curry.—At Sesbury, 91, 
Mr. John Swan.—At Staindrop, Mrs. M. 
Watson.—At Ellingham, 26, Mr. William 
Haggerston.—At Fenn-hall, Lanchester, 
Mr. George Baverall.— At Shield-row, 
Tanfield, Mrs. Sarah Harding. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A public meeting was lately held in 
Carlisle, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration “the propriety of cutting 
a canal between Carlisle, and the West 
Sea.” The Right Hon, the Earl of Lons- 
dale took the chair. The meeting was 
most respectable ; and it was unanimously 
resolved, that it would be of the greatest 


Mr. John Richardson.—79, 


utility to the counties of Cumberland and © 


Northumberland, that a communication 
should be opened between the West Sea and 
Carlisle, by means of acanal. A subserip- 
tion was entered into to defray the ne- 
cessary au of survey,—and a great 
number of the gentlemen present sub- 
scribed the required five guineas each. 

A melancholy occurrence lately took 
place on the lake of Windenivere, during a 
violent thunder-storm. As Mr, Satterth- 
waite, a mariner, and Mr, Fisher, of 
Bowness, were amusing themselves in a 
tall sailing boat, anil contending against 
one belonging to Col, Bolton, a gust of 
Wind overset the boat; when it sank, and 

Were drowned. 
weeds] Mr. James Proudfoot, ‘to 

us Elizabeth Little.—Mr. Robert Hodg- 
4 to Miss Margaret Ellinsworth—Mr. 
John Artingstoll, to Miss Mary Adams.— 
Mt vel Grundy, to Miss Jane Walker.— 
t. Henry Law, to Miss Sarah Bushby.— 





Ann Bailey 
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Mr. Jamies Kuight, to Miss Eliza 

Winskill.—Mr, John Crammy, to Me 
Marearet ‘Taylor.—My. John Lancaster, 
to Miss Margaret Beli: all of Carlisle, 
Mr. Richard Jackson, to Mies Jane Pear. 
son.—Mr. J. Greenhow, to Miss €. ‘Todd, 
—-David Story, esq. of Penrith, to Miss A. 
E, Cubitt, of Coldfield.—Joseph Thomp- 
_ any — eh eteneell both of 

ir tephen.—At Brampton, Mr, 

Nichol, to Miss Parker. — rey 

Died.) At Carlisle, 68, Mrs. Isabella 
Forster.—42, Musgrave Leuthwaite, esq. 

At Whitehaven, in Lowther-street, gy 
Mrs. T. Hutson. : 

At Penrith, 33, Mr. John Barker.—Mr. 
John Ritson, of the Society of Friends,— 
rag rt. George Aiken.—4z, Mrs. Hannah 

eli, 

At Wigton, 49, Mrs. N. Brough.—Mrs, 
Mary Cowper. . 

At Kelso, 76, Mr. Thomas Mort 

At Akehead, 67, Mr. John Rook.—At 
Redflat, Abbey Holme, Mary, wife of 
William Glaister.— At Lowmoor, Mrs, 
Anne Lamb.—-At Johnby, 65, Mrs. Jane 
Westmoreland. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A new steam-packet, the Prince of Co- 
bourg, sails regularly from Hull with pas- 
senvers for London. 

The first stone of the foundation of a 
school at Scarborongh, was lately Jaid for 
the education of the children supported by 
the members of the Amicable Society, 

Recently, a state prisoner, in York 
Castle, of the name of Riley, who.):ad been 
apprehended some time on a charge of 
treasonable practices, destroy.d hime 
self by cutting ‘his throat with a razor, 
though three other prisoners were confined 
in the same apattment with him, one of 
whom actually slept with him.—From the 
result of the Coroner’s Inquest, it appears, 
that he wasd | 

Married] ‘The Rev, William Taner, 
A.M. of York, to Miss Benton, of Birming- 
ham.—Mr, John Hudson, jun. to. Miss 
Sara Atkinson.—Mr, John Ake, to Miss 
Mr. R. Bywater, to Mrs. 
Burstitt : = sa le or Mr. Toews 
Thom son, u » to ss J an e } . 
of Middieton,-—John Crosse, esq. of Hull, 
to Miss Charlotte Richardson, of New- 
castle upon T'yve.—Mr, William Hudson, 
to Miss Ann Hargrave, all of Leeds.—Mr, 
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Rhodes, of Thorngumhbald, to Miss Cath- 
erine Knapton, of Bridlington.— Mr. James 
Ramsey, of New Village, to Miss Ann Un- 
derwood, of Higham Lodge, Wallingfen.— 
Mr. John Tinker, of Hepworth, to Miss Su- 
sanna Roberts, of Pledwick.—Mr. Elwell, 
of Shelf, to Miss Elizabeth Ward, of Leeds. 
—Mr. John Child, of Shelley, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Haigh, of Shipley.—Mr. Rich. Mis- 
dale, to Miss Ann Pollard, both of nay + al 
holm.—Mr. William Walker, to Miss Mary 
Mounsey, both of Otley. 

Died.| At York, Mrs. Ann Gleadow, 
deservediy regretted.—32, Mr. Daniel 
Knowles. 

At Hall, 56, Mr. Robert Galland.—74, 
Mr. John Clarkson, respected.—72, Mr. 
‘Thomas Smith.—78, Mrs. Charters, late 
of Beverley.—54, Mr. J. Livingston.—62, 
Mr. Isaac Smith.—59, Mr. John Lamb.— 
44, Mr. Robert Snow.—In Blanket-row, 
70, Mrs. Hall, widow of John H. esq. mer- 
chant.—5?, Mr. William Cook, of the firm 
of Cook and Walmsley. 

At Leeds, 55, Mr. George Ireland.—In 
Kirkgate, 54, Mr. Thomas Sharp, suddenly. 
—Mr. Timothy Farnhill.—20, Mrs. Bod- 
dington, wife of the Rev. T. B.—In Bow- 
man-lane, 82, Mr. James Cooper.—In Gil- 
dersome-street, Mr. J. Wade.—71, Mrs. 
Mary Barker, justly regretted. 

At Wakefield, 6¢, Mr. George French. 

At Halifax, 35, Mr. John Smith, deser- 
vedly regretted.—Mrs. Clarke, justly es- 
teemed.—54, Mr. John White.—30, Miss 
R. Ramsden, greatly respected. 

At Bridlington Quay, 63, Mrs. H. An. 
drew.—At an advanced age, Mrs. R. 
Hopper. 

At Knaresborough, 73, Mrs. Margaret 
Wheelhbonse. 

At Whitby, William Holt, esq. justly re- 
gretted.—Mr. John Bowes. 

At Settle, Mrs. J. Wilson. 

At Birstall, 29, Mrs. W. Battye. 

At Langthorp, Mrs. Buck.—At Hel- 

rby, Mrs. T. Buttery.—At Borough- 
bridge, Mrs, W. Moricy.—At Wimsley, 85, 
Mr. James Wheelhouse.—At Hunslet, 6), 
Mr. Benjamin Pullan, generally respected. 
—37, Mr. Simeon Russell.—At Elland, 
Mrs. Burnett, widow of the Rev, G. B.— 
At Malton, 23, Mr. Johu Barrow.—At 
Wike, 77, Mrs. W. Rhodes,—At the Well- 
house, near Huddersfield, 73, Mrs. J. East- 
wood, deservedly esteemed. 

At Masham, Mr. Julias Casar_ Ibbet- 
son, an eminent artist ; his extraordinary 
genius as a painter has been universally 
acknowledged by persons of taste, both 
collectors and professors. He has been 
denominated the Berghem of England, 
by the present venerable president of 
the Royal Academy. He was in pri- 
vate life benevolent and sincere, well in- 
formed in various branches of science and 
literature, acute im reasoning, and in his 


Lancashire. 


[Nore1, 


conversation abounding’ j 
and humour. His lose fs fe heerftly 


by his widow and chil pp 
“— circle of friends. ache. — 
t Peninston, 67, John H 

merly a surgeon at that niece, a 
retired from practice. His classical ste. 
dies in early life, and his extensive 
profound research into the « 
polity of Europe ata more matore age 
stamped a mind, naturally formed for a 
love of independence, with an ardent ». 
tachment to civil and religious 
which, to the close of an active and nsefy 
life, he stood the undannted champion ang 
zealous advocate. For matty years he 
propriated a tenth of his income to acts of 


charity, and to the support of religious ip. 
stitutions. , 


x, 


LANCASHIRE. 

Millar and Pilling, two men who were 
committed to Preston gaol, in April last, 
for selling the Political Litany at Warring. 
ton, were lately, after an imprisonment 
of nineteen weeks, liberated without trial, 
to be sent home to their ruined families — 
Liverpool Mercury. 

‘The late Liverpool musical festival wa 
attended by the principal performers. The 
church, ball and assembly rooms, and 
theatre, were filled by persons of the 
first class ; but the influx of strangers wa 
not great. 

Thos. Armstrong, for setting fire to bis 
factory at Manchester, Jenny Cheetham, 
fur uttering forged notes, at Ashton-under- 
Line ; John Wild, for a similar offence at 
Oldham ; John Ashworth, for the same at 
Manchester; and Patrick M*‘Manus, for 
the like offence, at Liverpool, were lately 
execnted at Lancaster, pursuant to their 
sentences : making eleven persons who have 
suffered the sentence of death at the late 
assizes ; six of them for murder. 

A girl, ten years of age, fell into 
the river Irwell, at Manchester. 
being no signs of life, upon her being taken 
out, it was uggected thet ap Neepe 
bacco might restore her; a pipe 
cured, asd the result established the effi 
cacy of the recommendation: in a few m0 
ments she gave a hiccup, and was ever 
tually recovered. She had been in the 
water twelve minutes, and before the a 
rival of the prescribed remedy ten minutes 
more had elapsed. 

Married.} Mr. Thomas Woodward, t 
Miss Harriet Mansnre.—Mr. John Mors, 
to Miss Maria Hughes, of Lloyd-street— 
Mr. J. H. Partington, to Miss Emels 
Crofton.— Mr, John Eliam, to Miss Bly 
beth Green.—Mr. Benjamin Welch, 1 
Mrs, Pownall, all of Manchester-—Mt. *- 
Dick, of Manchester, to Miss izabeth 
Kent, of Co : 
Mauchester, to Miss B | 


: of 
Ard wick.—Mr. Thomas Forster, chestet, 
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ehester, to Miss Mary Piekford, of Port- 
wood.—The Rev. Peter Brotherton, to 
Miss Eliza Hurry.—Mr. W. George; to 
Miss Catherine Farghar.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Jones, of Harrington-street, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Holmes, of Moor-street.—Mr. Mi- 
chael Lacy, to Miss Mary Lewis.—Mr. 
George Rodgers, to Miss Mary Murtay.— 
Mr. J. Naylor, to Mrs. Gee.—Mr. Edward 
Jones, to Miss Elizabeth Lunt: all of 
Liverpool.—Mr. Edward Jones, of Liver- 
pool, to. Miss Robinson, of Pendleton.— 
Mr. John Donaldson, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Maria Lillies Hastie, of Tewhbrook.— 
Mr, Samuel Hartley, of Rochiale, to Miss 
Ann Jane Colban, of Syston.—Mr. James 


‘Whittle, of Milnrow, to Miss Elizabeth 
Lord, of Rochdale.—Mr. John Garton, of . 


Heatun Norris, to Mrs. Lydia Allsop, of 
Matlock. — Mr. Thomas Dewhurst, of 
Preston, to Miss Sarah Ann Briggs, of 
Burton in Lonsdate.—At Samlesbary, Mr. 
Join Slater,to Miss Anna Maria Addison. 
—Mr. Thomas Sixswith, of Newton, to 
Miss Martha Foster, of Pershore-—Mr. 
Jolu Baguley, of Sankey, to Miss Rawson, 
of Liverpool._-Mr. William Ranicars, to 
Miss Ann Howard, botli of Wigan. 

Died.] At Lancaster, 79, Mr. Christo- 
pher Clarkson.—Mr..George Dixon. . 

At Manchester, Mrs, W. Toft, deser- 
vedly respected.—In Stewart-street, 68, 
Mr, John Stewart.—60,.Mr. Samuel Dut- 
ton, regretted.—In Dickenson-street, 75, 
John Thorp, thirty-five years an eminent 
minister in the Society of Friends.— 
Samuel Gardner,.esq. much respected.— 
%, Mr. William Fisher, generally re- 
gietted. 

At Wheathill, Salford, 67, Mrs. Barton. 

At Ardwick, 72, Mrs. Skekelthorpe. 

At Liverpool, in Upper Pitt:street, 37, 
Mr. William Jacgar.—InLiver-street, Mts. 
Willacy, suddenly.—In Duke-street, 57, 
Miss B. Walbank.—Mr. John Gaskell, 
by a fail from bis horse.—Mrs. Nelsoh.— 

Hawke-street, Mr. John Law.—In 
Poollane, Mr. Joseph Raust.—25, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Whittaker.—69, Mrs. Ann Nor- 
man, widow of Isaac N. esq.—In Cable- 
sireet, 32, Mr. George. Williams.—In 
Beau-street, 74, Mr, Edward Fairelongh.— 
$7, alter a confinement of four years, Mrs. 
Mereer, justly regretted. ' 

At Rochdale, 64, the ‘Rev. Thomas 
Littlewood, deservedly esteemed and re- 
eretted, 

At Worsley, 82, Mrs. Jane ‘Hilton, re- 
stetted.— At Crompsal, Mrs. Berry, justly 
lamented.—At Broadbottom, 84, Mrs. 

Bostock.—At Heaton Norris, 59, 
Mr. Joseph Jepson. 
CHESHIRE. 

eka tL Mt. Richard Grimes to ms 
Loukley -—Mr. George Hodson, to. Miss 
Ciayton: all of Chester,—At Chester, Mr, 
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W. Darlington, of London, to Mrs, Ann 
Radcliffe, of Flookersbrook.—Mr. Joseph 
Tunnicliff, of Macclesfield, to Miss New- 
bold, of Askerlord—Mr. Kaowles, of 


Lymm, to Miss Kate Jackson, of Over 


Peover.—Mr. Millington, to Miss Youd, 


of Dunham o’ th’ hill,—Mr. Hall, to Miss 


Mary Grice, both of Kingsley. 

Died.| At Chester, 56, Mrs. Catherine 
Jones, deservedly respected.—Mr., Charles 
Williamson, wine merchant. 

At Runcorn, 43, Mrs. C. Smith, of 
Queen-street, Chester. 

At Gee Cross, Stockport, Mrs. Sarah 


Wood, deservedly esteemed. 


At Preston-brook, 59, Mrs. Hannah 
Seller, of Chester, 

At Macclesfield, 41, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wildgoose. 


At Hope Green, 65, James Barton, esq. 


. late of Manchester.—At Ashley-hall, Mrs. 


Hawkins, widow of E. H. esq. of Court 
Herbert, Gloucestershire.—At Acton, 78, 
Mrs. Dorothy Podmore, deservedly re- 
gretted. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The state trials held by special commis- 
sion at Derby, terminated on the 25th 
of October. Jeremiah Brandreth, Wm. 
Turner, Isaac Ludlam the elder, and Geo, 
Weightman, a found guilty of high 
treason; and the usual sentence in such 
cases was proneunced upon them, Thos. 
Bacon, John Bacon, Samuel Hunt, Jos, 
Turner, Edw. Turner, John Onion, John 
M‘Keswieck, German Buxton, and Josiah 
Godber, were permitted to withdraw their 
plea of not guilty, and to plead guilty to 


. the eharge against them. ‘The remaining 


twelve were acquitted, in consequence of 
the attorney-general declining to prosecute 
further. ) : 

Married.] Mr. Briggs, of Derby, to Miss 
Hunt, of Thurlston,—John Jessop, esq. of 
Henley-house, to Miss Mary Ann Dick- 
ens, of Milton-house, Chapel-en-le- Frith. 

Died.] At Derby, 73, Mr. John Brook- 
house.—Miss Lucy Hunt. 

At Wirksworth, 25,Mrs. Glover. 

At Melbourne, Mr. Joseph Moss, snd- 


~ denly.—At Morley, 84, Mrs. Ann Potter, 
. deservedly regretted.— At Stanton by Dale, 


83, Mr, Sanders Handford.—At Daibury, 


. 56, Mrs. J. Redshaw, regretted. 


At Risley, 34, Mr. J. Blundstone, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Murried.] Mr. J. Harris, to Miss Ann 
Robinson, of Millstone-lane, both of Not- 
tingham.—Mr. John Rogers, of Notting- 
ham, to Miss Sarah Bates, of Leicester.— 
Mr. Mosley, to Mrs. Wellby.—Mr. Jack- 
son, to Miss Lawton: all of Newark.— 
Mr. T. B. Miines, of Lenton, to Miss Hop- 
kin, of Nottingham.—The Rev. George 
Holt, vicar. of Cackney, to Miss Elizabeth 
Radiey, of Whitwell, — Mr. Ephraim 

3C Brown, 
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Brown, of Cotgrave, to Miss Hannah Gee, 
of Nottingham.—Mr. Noah Birch, to Miss 
Jemima Saunders, of New Basford.—Mr. 
John Windrow, to Miss Mary Alton.—Mr. 
James Haseldine, to Miss Frances Man: 
all of Basford. 

Died.) At Nottingham, in Parliament- 
street, 61, Mrs. Moseley.—In Woolpack- 
lane, Mr. Thomas Wilkinson.—In Mill- 
street, 58, Mr. John James Dickinson. 
—In Maiden-lane, 90, Mrs. Margaret 
Peat.—45, the Rev. George Hatchinson, 


M.A. vicar of St. Mary’s, prebendary of 


Southwell, and rector of Uppingham. 

At Newark, 66, Mr. J. Pepper.—66, 
Mr. C. J. Pailthorpe.—59, Mrs. Mary 
Rimington.—43, Mrs.' Elizabeth Nichols. 
—Mr. G. Sheppard.—40, Mrs. A. Calvert. 
—31, Mr. Parkins Woodhouse.—30, Mrs, 
M. Robinson.—60, Mr. J, Clark.—48, Mr. 
Robert Woodhall.—51, Mr.- John Holmes. 
—61, Mrs. Ann Tongue. 

At Mansfield, Mrs. Harker, one of the 
Society of Friends. 

At Wilford, 85, Mr. John Deverill ;— 
and, 50, Mrs, Jameson, his daughter.—At 
Papplewick, James Robinson, esq.—At 
Newfield-farm, Screveton, Mrs. C. Neale, 
—At Lenton, 21, Mr. Thomas Roughton.— 
At Eaton, Mrs, Warwick.—At Warsop, 31, 
Mr. William Brummitt, deservedly re- 
spected. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] Wm. Smith, esq. of Burton- 
upon-Trent, to Mrs. Metcalf, widow of 
Dr. M. of Brigg.—Mr. Robert Brankley, 
of Fitling, to Miss Elizabeth Dearing, of 
Winteringham.—The Rev. Wm. Fox, of 
Stathem Lodge, to Miss Lucy Uppleby, 
of Barrow Lodge.—Mr. John Pell, of 
Alford, to Miss Jane Cooke, of Hull.—Mr. 
John Baxter, to Miss A. Colbert, both of 
Elpringham, 

Died.) At Gainsborough, 42, Mr. Wm. 
Cash, of Hull. 

At Grimsby, 90, Mr. Simon Spenceley. 
—?21, Mr, F. Blain. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

A fire lately occurred at an inn at Lei- 
cester, occasioned by the negligence of the 
ostler, When it first broke out, two yonng 
gentlemen from Peterborough,—William 
Sprigge, aged thirteen, and Rt. Rich- 
ardson, aged niae years, who were return- 
ing to this city, to the college-school,— 
were asleep tp three pair of stairs. 
Awakened and alarmed by the heat of the 
room, and the noise in the house, they 
par out of bed, and ran to the door; 

ut, finding the lock exceedingly hot, and 
seeing the flames throngh the key-hole, 
they fortunately made no attempt to open it. 
At this dreadful moment, the elder young 
gentleman proposed to his friend to escape 
by the window ; when, with great presence 
of mind, they immediately tied together 
the sheets, blankets, and counterpanes, of 

1 


[Nov 
the two beds which Inekily 


be in the room; and, drawin 
bedsteads to the window, they fata 
them to the bedposts; and thus, having 
viously thrown out their boxes, deseenia 
into the street in safety. 

The woolcombers of Leicester withiy 
the month struck for an advance Of wages: 
but they have returned to their wot 
without obtaining their object. 

At the last Leicester county sess 
the magistrates came to the determin, 
tion of establishing Saving Banks for the 
county. 

Married.| Mr. Benjamin Rozzell, ty 
Miss Elizabeth Hurst.—Mr. J. Rewmap 
to Miss Elizabeth Grundy, of the Loudon. 
road.—Mr. B. Payne, to Miss Barra: 
all of Leicester.—Mr. Down, of Leicester 
to Miss Sheffield, of Syston.—Mr, Joba 
Mason, of Melton Mowbray, to Miss Mary 
Burton, of Burton Lazars.—Mr, W, H, 
Walker, of Swannington, to Miss Sarah 
Harrison, of Sibson.—Mr. Bullens, to Miss 
Rowell, of Ridlington.—Mr. John Page, 
to Miss Rebecca Flampson, both of Re. 
venstone.—-Mr.. Priestley, of Thorpe, to 
Miss Marriott, of Old Dalby. 

Died.] At Leicester, 64, Mr. John Cole, 
much respected.—In St. Nicholas-street, 
29, Mrs. Martha Brown. —71, Jame 
Wethen Roberts, esq. of Thornby-grange, 
Northamptonshire. : 

At Loughborough, Mr. Wilson—é?, 
Mr. William Harley. — 61, Mr. Joba 
Stone. - 

At Castle Donington, Miss Sills. 

At Loddington-park, Campbell Mors, 
esq. formerly major of the Inniskillen-dr- 
goons.—At Saddington, Mrs. J. Franks, of 
Burton Overy,— At Burbach, 92, Mr. 
Henry Bentley. — At Atherstone, 21, 
Mr. John Beale.—At Sheepshead, Mrs. 
Buckley. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The trustees of Wolverhampton free 
grammar-school have resolved to 
two scholarships towards the maiutenalice 
of two young gentlemen at either univer 
sity, to be adjudged to the best candidates 
in classical literature. 

Hall and Morrison, the two soldiers met- 
tioned in our last, who received sentence 
of death at Stafford assizes, have beet 
liberated, having received a free pardon. 

Marvried.] Mr. John Bowers, of § 
to Miss Smallwood, of Prestbury—Mr. 
Thomas Jackson, to Mrs. Moor, 
Wolverhampton.— Mr. George Swift, of 
Wolverhampton, to Miss Harriet Swift, of 
Wellington.—Juseph Twigg, €sq. of Ha- 


mill-cottage, to Miss Anne Adams, of 


Stoke-upon-Trent.—Mr.. John Fisher, t 
Mrs, Lancaster, of Westbromwich. _ 
ip Died] At Litchfield, 73, Thomas 
y, esq. : 
At Walsall, 60, Mr. John Ash, et 
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‘ted.—70, Mr. Thomas Grove, 
ved or ef the Independent Congregation 


eet Wednesbury, 77, Mrs. R. Windsor. 

At Barton-upon- Trent, Thomas Lever- 
sage Fowler, esq. of Pendeford-hall. 

At Westbromwich-lodge, Mrs. William 
Jzon, deservedly regretted.— Mrs. Ann 
Eiwell—At Brierley, 68, Mr. Benjamin 
Horton, generally respected.—At Elford- 
park, Mrs. William Bourne.—At King’s- 
Bromley, Mr. Isaac Charles, by being 
thrown out of a gig. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The receipts of the late grand musical 
entertainment at Birmingham far ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind ever known 
in this commtry, except at Westminster 
Abbey. ‘The receipts on the first day 
were i= 
At the church and theatre-+ £1,482 16 6 
On the second «++++++++++* 9,941 10 O 
On the third eeeeeeresereee 3,352 9 6 





In the whole . £7,776 16 0 
In addition, the receipts of the bail on 
the last night, and the profit on books, 
wade a total of upwards of 8,000L, and 
10001, more than the last festival. 

The relations of Mary Ashford having 
obtained a writ of appeal, Thornton has 
been again taken into custody, and lodged 
in Warwick gaol, He quietly surrendered 
himself, 

Married.] Mr. William Cantrill, to Miss 
Ann Grew.—Mr. Jolin Law, to Miss Maria 
Dutton.—Mr. William Dake, to Miss Kin- 
berley, both of Weaman-street.—Mr, J. 
Brockington, to Miss Elizabeth Day, of 
Weaman-strcet.—Mr. Charles Cannon, to 
Mrs. Dewley.—Mr. John Croft Hardy, to 
Miss Fanny Jones, of New-Town row: all 
of Birmingham.—Mr. John Cooper, of 
Coventry, to Mrs. Martha Gilbert, of 
Foleshill,—At Solihull, Mr.C. Palmer, to 
Miss Charlotte Richards, of Olton.—Mr. 
Thomas Buckley, of Aston, to Miss Bull, 
of Shustoke-—-Mr. George Perks, of Al- 
cester, to Miss Elizabeth Sumner. 

Died.) At Warwick, Mr. Eames, 

At Birmingham, 22, Mr: John—Lowe 
Parkes—In Bromsgrove-street, 77, Mr. 
William Baker, justly respected. — In 
Lower Temple-street, 23, Mr. George 
Carless,—68, Mr, Richard Mansell.—Mr. 
Sebastian Lucas.—Mr. Robert Canning, 
late of. Cannon-street.—In Park-street, 
44, Mr. Wiliiam Perrins. 

At Satton Coldfield, William Webb, esq. 
maser of the free grammar-school there, 

At Coleshill, 74, Mr. John Stretton. 

At Evesham, 27 , Emma, wife of Edward 
Savage, esq.—At Handsworth, Sarali, wife 
of John Whateley, csq.—At Billesley-hall, 
82, John Mills, esq. deservedly lamented. 
~At Kenilworth, 45, Caroline, wife of 

d Gresley, esq. highly esteemed. 


SHLIROPSHIRE. 


An explosion of fire-damp lately took 
piace, in one of the coal-pits belonging to 
the Ragfield Company, near Kelley ;—nine 
meu and three boys were severely burnt. 

Married.) Mr. J. Forrester, to Miss 
Sarah Prinn, both of Shrewsbary.—At 
Ludlow, Mr. Price, to Miss Waistcoat.— 
Mr. Vandepool, of Ensdon-house, to Miss 
Whitfield, of Eljlesmere.—Mr. Benjamin 
Lakin, jun, of Whitchurch, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Penny, of Townley.—Mr. Thomas 
Roberts, of Madeley, to Miss Margaret 
Sutton, of Edgmond.—Mr. James Dorsett, 
to Miss Mary Cooper, both of Madeley.— 
Mr. Robert Chidley, jun. of Weston, to 
Miss Puleston, of the Clive. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, at the Council- 
house, 82, Mrs, Susanna Fownes, widow 
of Thomas F, esq. justly regretted.—In the 
Abbey Foregate, 21, Miss Mary ‘Tomkies, 
—Mrs. Asterley. 

At Oswestry, suddenly, Mrs. Maria 
Jones, late of Cefn Rug, Merionethshire. 
—81, Mrs, Ashburn.—Mrs. Edwards, 

At. Wem, H. P. Dorsett, esq. late of 
Plasuecha, Denbighshire, deservedly es- 
teemed, 

At Emstrey, Miss Charlotte Davies, re- 
gretted.—At Pulley, Miss Emma Hiles.— 
At Porthywaen, Mrs. Bentley.—At Sut- 
ton, John Hurleston, esq. of Oswestry. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A disturbance lately took place at Wore 
cester, occasioned by the renewal of cer- 
tain encroachments on Pitchcroft, where 
the freemen enjoy a limited right to depas- 
ture cattle. ‘The yeomanry cavalry were 
called out, and much damage was done be- 
fore the people could be induced to dis- 
perse. Twelve persons were committed 
to gaol. 

Married.| John Healey, esq. of Maul- 
brook-hall, to Miss Taylor, of the Strand, 
Bromsgrove.—Mr. Haynes, of Broms- 
grove, to Miss Jane Holyoak, of Longnor- 
mili.—Mr. Charles Starling, of Knight- 
wick, to Miss E. Tibbott, of Severn Stoke, 
—Thomas Fdwards, esq. of Broadward, 
to Miss Downes, of Sutton. 

Died.] At Worcester, Mr. Skyrme. 

At Green bank-house, Dudley, 34, Mrs. 
Fanny Cooke, deservedly regretted. 


: HEREFORDSHIRE. 
The hop-picking is now nearly finished 
in this county; and, though the produce is 
small, the hops are for the most part of ex- 
ceilent quality. 
Married.) Mr. Easton, of Hereford, to 
Miss Margaret Sywonds, of Canon-bridge. 
Died.) Lieut. Francis Gritton, 42, Ad- 


jutant of the Herefordshire Local Militia. 


—At Bili Mill, F. Nixon, esq.—At More- 
ton, Miss Woodcock, daughter of the Rev. 
Francis W. of Hereford.—At Hoarwithy, 


91, Mr. James Partridge. 
3C 2 GLOUCESTER 
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GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
The triennial meeting of the three choirs 
of Gloneester, Worcester, and Hereford, 


lately took’ place; the company was of 


the highest rank and respectability, and 
the collections were liberal: 

First morning -+++-++se«+.. £917'15 3% 
Seaond eveeecese eevee eevee +178 5 6 

"Third cocceeteesooseceeesos 521 17 10 





£722 18 73 

Saving banks have lately been instituted 
at Gloucester and Cirencester. 

Married.| Mr. J. M. Croad, to Miss 

Charlotte King, of Eastgate-street, both 


of Gloucester.—Mr. William ‘Thorn, to. 


Bliss Elearior Staden, both of Bristol.—Mr. 
William Phillips, of Bristol, to Miss Sarah 
Orchard, of Great Stanhope-street, Bath. 
—J.S. Usher, esq. of Bristol, to the widow 
of Major Nairne, of the E. L. Co.’s 6th regt. 
of cavalry.—At Tewkesbury, Mr. Wood, 
to Miss Malpas.—Mr. Rogers, of Haliiny- 
wood-farm, to Miss Dancer. 

Died.| At Gloucester, in. Westgate, 63, 
Daniel Willey, esq. in the commission of 
the peace, a deputy-lientenant,an alderman 
of the corporation, and one of the coroners 
for Gloucestershire,—deservedly esteemed, 

At Bristol, Mrs.. Halstone.—Mrs. P. 


Taylor.—In Park-street, 380, William. 


Burton, esq,—In St. Peter’s street, 56, 
Mrs. Margaret Parry. 

At Clifton, G. Barnard, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Miss Kelly.—James 
Tobin, esq. 

At Cirencester, 73, Mrs. J. Miles, highly 
respected.— Mrs. Deighton. 

t Berkeley, Miss Anne Dyer, of Wot- 
ton Underedge.—At White’s-hill, Winter- 
bourne, Mrs. Week. 

At Yate, Mr. William Young.—At Ol- 
vestone,; Mrs. Ann Fry, one of the Society 
of Friends. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. Costar’s coach from Oxford to Chel- 
tenham, lately descending Ensham-bridge 
with fourteen passengers, was overturned, 
and several of the passengers considerably 
burt and bruised, 

Married.) Mr. Jarvis, to Miss Tomkins, 
both of Oxford.—Mr. Robert Hardyman, 
of Oxford, to Miss Margaret Smith, of 
Waterperry.—Mr. Robert Dickison, of 
Oxford, to Miss Jane Brooks, of Tedding- 
ton.— Mr. Charles Norton, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Hickman, of Henley.—Mr, Foster, of 
Ensham, to Miss Anne Cox, of Northleigh. 
—At Banbury, Mr. Clement Judge, to 
Miss tsabella Gulliver, of Ascot. 

Died.) At Oxford, 50, Mr. J. Michael 
Hudson.—Mrs. J. Keep. 

At Thame, 84, Mr. Robert Hedges. 

At North Stoke, 54, Mrs. M. Bennett, 
greatly respected. 


At Wateistock, 88, Mrs. Radford.—At 









Great Milton, at an. advanced 

Weils.—At Temple Cowley, 

John White, justly esteemed, ’ 
BUCKINGHAM AND BERKS) 

Married.) Edward Hovesehnai af 
College-farm, Aston Clinton, to Hate, 
daughter of Capt. George § ~The 

Rev. Charles Thomas Johnsen, Fector of 
Enborne and Hampstead Marshall, 1 
Ency Anne, daughter of the late Sir Jon 
Blois, bart. of Cockfield-hall, Suffolk, 
. Died.) ‘At Slough, 41, Mr, ; 
Brown.—At Stoney Stratford, 85, My, 
Gurden. 

At Wallingford, Mrs. J. Box, deservedly 
respected, 

At Datchet, Elizabeth, widow of Ths, 
Hotchkin, esq. barrister. 

At Hendred, 69, Basil Eysten, esq— 
At Stewkley, 85, Robert Ashfield; esq. 
formerly of Oxford.—At Haversham, Mr. 
W. Greaves. ~ 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

At the late quarterly meeting of the 
trustees and managing committee of the 
Hertfordshire Saving Bank, a statenient 
of the flourishing condition of the insti- 
tntion was presented by the. secretary, 
Deposits to the amount of 88371. 14s, 8d. 
have been received since the 30th of 
March 1816, of which 86001. have been 
laid out in government debentares. 

Married.| James Best, esq. of Park- 
house, to Miss Harriet Gausson, of Brook- 
man’s park.—The Rev. H. Bull, MA. 
vicar of Littlebury, and fellow of ‘St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, to Miss Sisson, 
of Wallington. 

At Milton Ersey, the Rev. John Dame, 
to Miss Hazlehurst. 

Died.] At Drake’s Lodge, 76, Thomas 
Wilson, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

One of the stage-coaches was lately 
overturned in descending the hill at Braun- 
ston, near Daventry, and a passenger was 
so much hurt, that he died shortly after. 

Married.] Mr. E. Danniell, to Miss 
Mary Pyswell, both of Weldon.—Mr, 
John Blunt, of Wigston, to Miss Ana 
Tebbutt, of Sutton Bassett. 

: ‘ Died.) At Peterborough, 53, Mrs. East- 
and. 

At Paulersbury, 77, the Rev. William 
Master, forty-two years rector of that 
parish— At West Haddon, 58, Mr. G. 
Jackson.—At Creaton, Mr. Barket.—At 
Kingsbury, 71, Mr. John Watts. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

Married.] David Veasey, jum. ‘sq. of 
Huntingdon, to Miss Elizabeth Chapman, 
of Whitby.—Mr. Thomas Brown, of Bi- 
shop Stortford, to Miss Charlotte Mills, of 
Huntingdon.—Mr.Dobede, jun. of Soham, 
to Miss Fairman, ef Bishop Stortford. 

Died.) Kev. John William Rose, M.A: 
rector of Papwerth Everard. At 
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axley, Mr. Jo amberlain. 

~~ Ives, 15, after an illness of five 
months, borne with surprising fortitude, 
Anna Leonora Osborne Fisher, eldést 
danghter of ‘Fhomas Escolme Fisher, esq., 
solicitor. She possessed a mind greatly 
superior to her age, and is deservedly 
regretted. , 

NORFOLK. ' 

Ata late special assembly of the corpo- 
ration of Norwich, a piece of plate, valine 
25gs. was voted to Dr. Rigby and his lady, 
as a memento of the remarkable birth of 
their four children; the event is to be 
recorded in the city books, and in- 
scribed with the names of the children on 
the plate. 

We have to record another melan- 
choly feature of the times, in the marder 
of Mr. R. Baker, sen. of Wells, on the 
yoad near that place. It is supposed 
this atrocious deed. was perpetrated by 
two men, who were seen. lurking about 
on the road leading from Warham to 
Creak. 

Morried.] Mr. D. Anderson, to Miss 
Amy Cubitt.—Mr. R. R, Priest, to Miss 
Mackenzie —Mr. Taylor, to Miss Fowler. 
—R. Phillips, to Miss Sarah Elmer.— Mr. 
James Betts, to Miss Susannah Lightup : 
all of Norwich.—George Costerton, esq. 
of Yarmouth, to Miss Helen Maria Beart, 
of Gorleston.—Mr. W. K. Youeld, to Miss 
Faller, of Yarmouth.—Mr. Charlesworth, 
to Miss Anna Maria Seaman, of Yar- 
mouth.—Mr.. Joseph Bowthorpe, to Miss 
Jane Parlett, both of Yarmouth.—Mr. 
John Middleton, to Miss Mary Parke; 
both of Wymondham.—At Cromer, R, 
Wilkinson, esq. to Miss Ann Suggett.— 
Mr. John King, of Swaffham, to Miss. 
Boughton, of Soham Toney. 

Died.} At Norwich, in St. Clement's, 
82, Mr. William Gimingham.—72, Mrs. 
Ann Hawkins.—78, Mr. Robert Nicholls. 
—~Mr. William Newbigen.—Miss Rachaet 
Back.—In St. Giles’s, 72, Mr. Robert 
Smith, justly respected. 

Died.| At Eaton-hall, 28, Jonathan 
Davey, esq,—At Bnvrfield-hall, R. Bur- 
roughes, esq.—At East Dereham,-Mr: R. 
Crump.—AtEastTuddenham, Mr. Beeston. 
—At Tibenham, 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Betts. 
~At Swannington, 54, Mr. Berjamin 
Howlett, a benevolent man to the poor, 
and justly respected.—At Booton, 68, 
Mrs, Rump, widow of T. R. esq. 

SUFFOLK. 
The pressure of the times on the agri- 
cultural interest, may be conceived from 
Circumstance, that, in a late Bury 
and Norwich Post, no less than seventy- 
three sales of farming stock were ad- 
M pe in the counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. : . 
P Married. Mr. D. Tye, of Sibton Grange, 
2 Miss A. B. Mariton, of Bury.—Mr. 
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James Stocking, to Miss Norman, both 
of Ipswich.—Mr. Thurston, of Creetiug, 
to Miss Garrod, of Barking.—William 
Edwards, esq. of Framlingham, to Miss 
Emma Edwards, of Wantisden.—Joha 
Moor, esq. of Woodbridge, to Miss Ann 
— ot Dover Court, near Harwich, 
—Capt. Dowsing, te Miss ers, bot 

of Woodbridge.” eterna 

Died.] At Bary, 64, Mrs. Ann Mat. 
thews, suddenly.—In Churchgate-street, 
85, Mrs. Lock wood.—37, Mrs. Mary-Ann 
Bradbrook.—52, Mr. James Scott, 

At Ipswieh, 85, Mr. Read—At an 
advanced age, Mr, John Roper.—Mrs, 
Leggatt. 

At Saxmundham, 24, Miss M. Symonds, 

At Stowmarket, 48, Mr. John Pollard, 

At Brandon, 61, Mrs. J. Spendieye, 

At Kelsale, 84, Mr. William. Mabson.~ 
At Finuningham, Mp. Syrett.—At. Deben- 
ham, Miss Ringe.—At Burgh, 77, Mrs. A, 
Cockle.—At Debach, 55, Mrs, C. Bed. 
dingfield.— At Fressingfield,, 50, Mr, 
Lemon Churchyard. 

On board the Florida, on the Yare 
mouth station, 22, Mr. Charles Phiipot, 
eldest son of ‘the Rev. Charles P. rector 
of Ripple, near Deal, after au illness 
ef two days, occasioned by bathing, 
after severe exercise ashore. He was 
an Admiralty midshipman; had served 
eight years, five of themin foreign stations ; 
and has left behind him a most exemplary 
character. In attention and humanity ta 
the seamen he particularly distinguished 
himself; and in the winter of 1817, when 
off Gibraltar, he leaped from the deck of 
the Calypso, to the rescue of an unfortunate 
marine, who had. fallen overboard. ‘The 
less of this amiable youth was deeply felt; 
and, when he was lowered down into the 
boat which received his remains, not a tear- 
less eye was seen in the ship. He was buried 
in the parish-church of Ripple, and his pall 
borne by the officers of the Severn 
fiag-ship. 

ESSEX. 

A fire at Dr. Hare’s, at Southminster, 
has consumed a barn, grauary, stable, 
cow-house, and every other bailding in the 
yard, The whole crop of wheat, beans, 
barley, oats, hay, straw, &c. were de- 
stroyed. 

Marricd.] Mr. Samuel Hubbard, to 
Miss Hannah Sewell, of Colchester.—~ 
Radcliffe Pearl Todd, esq. of Sturmer- 
hall, to Miss Mary Canning, of Rickline. 
—Mr, Wm, Whale, jun. of Southend, to 
Miss Maria Ralton, of Colehester.—Mr. 
Jos. Parker, of Maidon, to Miss Franees 


Marjason, of Boston.—Mr. Chas. Burton, 
of Sheervess, to Miss Emma May, of 


Maldon.—Mr. Duthie, of Bromley, to 
Miss Goldsmith, of Braintree. 


Died.) At Billericay, Mr. Geo. Mead, 
At 


much respected.—Miss Mary Hughes. 
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At Bocking, 58, Mr. S. Vial, suddenly. 
— 58, Mrs. J. Shearcroft, jun. 

At Roper's Farm, Barling, Mr. Thomas 
Cook.—At Rainham, Mr. 'Tho. Surridge. 
—At Brett's-hall, Tendring, Mr. Keyes.— 
At Lawn-hall, Great Waltham, Mrs. 
Towasend.—At Shering-hall, Mrs. Zilpha 
Pavitt.—At Moulsham, Miss Collis. 

KENT. 

A plan invented by Mr. Conolly for 
instructing youth in signals at sea. was 
lately exhibited before a number of 
naval and military officers, in ten diffe- 
rent languages, from the works at Chiat- 
ham to a station two miles distant, on 
the opposite side of the Medway. The 
whole machinery consists.of three square 
boards, which severally give eight figures ; 
the hieroglyphic alphabet is comprised 
in a watch-paper. This simple and ex- 
peditious mode of communicating at 
sea, was highly approved by the naval 
officers present, The principle bas been 
forwarded by the resident ambassadors to 
theirrespective governments, to induce the 
adoption of a general telegraphic alphabet 
and numerical table. 

The corning-house of the gunpowder 
works belonging to J. Hall, esq. at Ore, near 
Faversham, containing about twelve bar- 
rels of powder, have been blown up, razing 
every part of the building to its foundation, 
and spreading the massy timbers in all di- 
rections. At the moment of the explosion 
three men were employed, the scattered 
fragments of whose limbs were found at 
a considerable distance from the spot, 

Married.) Mr. William Tanner, to Miss 
Elizabeth Cook.—Mr. James Lefevre, to 
Miss Sarah Coe.—Mr. Thomas Brett, to 
Miss Mary Small: all of Canterbury.— 
Mr. Reeve, to Miss Susannah Allen.— Mr, 
William Debenham, to Miss Atkins: all 
of Dover.—Thomas Lloyd, esq. of Dover, 
to Miss Elinor Elden, of Red-lion-street, 
Red-lion-square, London. — G. Osborne, 
esq. of Ashted, to Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Sutton, of Tonbridge.—Mr. Stephen Ton- 
bridge, to Miss Anne Sills, both of Ash- 
ford.—At Margate, Christopher, sun of 
Dr. Hunter, to Miss Mary Brooman,—Ro- 
bert Crofts, esq. of Dumpton-house, Isle 
of Thanet, to Miss Charlotte Bates, of 
Worksop. 

Died. At Canterbury, in St. Paul’s- 
street, 63, Mrs. Mantell.—34, Mrs. Fisher, 
—lIu Stour-street, 94, Mrs. Sarah Dering. 
—In Castle-street, 78, Mr. Neame. 

At Dover, 82, Mr. William Leaver,— 
40, Mr. Bryan. 

At Rochester, 56, Miss Ann Baker. 

At Chatham, Elizabeth, wife of Sir R, 
Barlow, commissioner of the dock-yard. 

At Folkestone, 78, Mrs. Squire.—65, 
Mr. Thomas Wilson. 

__ At Ramsgate, in Effiugham-place, Miss 
Catherine Strivens, much respected, 
At Hythe, Mrs. R. Allen, 
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At Cranbrook, 39, M ~~ 
ranbrook, 39, rs, S, truck 
—At Ashford, 72, Mr. Richard Rabson 
an sie reer 
le proprietors of the libraries , 
ton are bound over not'to permit my i” 
cies of gambling at their houses, he 

Married.| Mr. Street, jun. to Miss Cot, 
ley, both of Chichester. 

Died.] At Lewes, Mr. Norris Wood, 

HAMPSHIRE, ~ : 

The late Mr. Bartlett, of Romsey, has di. 
rected, by will, that the interest of the bulk 
of his fortune shenld be divided 
the Wilts and Hants County Infirmatiesit 
is expected to amount to 400). per annum 
to cach institution. 

Married.} Jas. Ede, esq. of Ridgway. 
castle, to Miss Cath. Wright, of Poiyyon. 
house, Sonthampton.—H. R. Graveley, 
esq. of Winchester, to Miss Rebecca 
Haighton, of, Bishopstoke.—Mr. W. J.B. 
Moody, to Miss Sarah Thomas, botirof 
Alresford:—Mr. W. Palmer, of Winches, 
ter, to Miss F. Charriott, of Ropley.—Mr, 
Sargent, of Portsmouth, to Miss Sarah 
Elcock, of Hythe.—H. Minchin, esq. ot 
Holyweli-house, to Miss Caroline Mackett, 
of Clayfield-lodge.—Capt. Perry, R.N. of 
Portsea, to Miss Tucker, of King’s Ter- 
race, Portsmouth.—David Le Boutellier, 
esq. to Miss Ann Band, of Northam 
farm. 

Died.| At Southampton, at Buagle-hall, 
Mrs. Fleming, widow of John F. esq. of 
Stoneham-park, deservedly respected for 
her benevolence to the poor.—9i, Mrs, 
Ann Bulbick. 

At Winchester, in Kingsgate-street, 
Mrs. A. Ogle Holme, widow of Col. H. 

At Andover, Mrs. S. .Lawes.—Mn. 
Reding. 

At Portsmouth, 70, Mr. Jos. Cave, sea. 
—Mr. John Coker.—Mr. Wm. Slight 
Ensign Robert Hatch, 53d regt,—Mrs. 
Charcher, regretted. 

At Portsea, Mr. Melvin, suddenly.— 
Mrs. Thurman.—Mr. Littlefield. 

At Romsey, 41, Capt. Hill, of the North 
Gloucester militia. 

At Ovington, Mrs. Goodwin, respected. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The magistrates of the division of Marl 
boreugh have refused to grant licenses to 
those who hold their houses of common 
brewers, unless such publicans first declare 
that they are not bound to take beer of 
their respective landlords, except it W@ 
generally approved of. tll 

Marricd.} J. Ty therleigh, esq. of Bishop's 
Hall, to Miss Mary Ann Gardner, of Salis» 
bury.—At Trowbridge, Mr. J. Rimer, @ 
Miss Foley.—'T. Lane, esq. to Miss Mary 
Stump, of Kingston St. Michael. 

Died.} AtSalisbury, Mrs. Davies, widow 
of the Rev. J. D. rector of Padworth. “aiff 

At Malmsbury, Mrs. Eliz. Player, 
of R. P. P. ¢sq, 

At Colerne, 78, Jas. Woodham, 34: , . 
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‘shopstrow, 63, Mrs. Bayly, wife 
A Be esa,—At Charlcutt, Mr. Robt. 
Jenner. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A saving bank is about to be formed at 
OMevied.] Mr. Barrett, to Miss Mary 
Sheppard.—Mr. Samuel Cooper, of Stall- 
street, to Miss E. H. Tyrrell: all of Bath. 
_Mr. William Mason, of Bath, to Miss 
Mary Chamberlain, of All Cannings,—At 
Bath, P. J. Cassen, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Lee, of Westgate-buildings.—Mr. W. S. 
Hall, of Brook-street, London, to Miss 
Fiances Griffith, of Church-street, Wid- 
combe.—Mr. Joseph Hilliar, of Stourton, 
to Miss Sarah Ford, of Bath.—Lieut. 
Gibbes, R.N. to Miss Ford, both of 
Keynsham. — Mr. A. Axford, to Miss 
Mary Woollen, both of Bridgwater. 

Died.] At Bath, in Walcot-street, Mr, 
Samuel Beer.—In Barton-buildings, 77, 
Thomas Wilkins, esq.— 64, Alexander 
Grant, esq. a surgeon of, deservedly emi- 
nent reputation. Qn Walcot-parade, 77, 
W. Clavill, esq.—In St. James-street, Mr. 
Hellyar.—In Chapel-row, Mrs. Pridmore. 
—In Claverton-road, 97, Mrs. Joanna 
Whittaker.—80, Mr. John Sinclair.—In 
Henrietta-street, Lady Kingsmill, wife of 
Sir Robert K. bart.—Andrew Wright, 
esq. of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

At Wells, 88, John Elliott Porch, esq. 

At Frome, Mr. Walter Jones, deser- 
vedly esteemed. 

PORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Miles, of Dorchester, to 
Miss Gale, of Charminster.—Mr. Levi 
Groves, of Cerne, to Miss Corben, of Dor- 
chester.—Mr. Fenner, to Miss Phebe 
Hounsell, both of Bridport.—Capt. Do- 
die, 44th regt. to Miss U. Spurrier, of 
Poole.—~Mr. H. Cutler, of Sherborne, to 
Miss Cole, of Marnhull. 

Died.} At Weymouth, regretted, 61, 
8. Weston, esq. alderman, 

The Rev, John Tucker, of Sherborne, 
perpetual curate of Caundle Marsh. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Mr. Reuben Phillips, jan. of Exeter, 
chemist, has obtained a patent for a new 
method of purifying gas. for the purpose 
of illumination: it is effected by passing 
the gas through beds of dry lime, by which 
all offensive exhalations are prevented. 

Married.| Mr. Robert Hake, to Miss 
Frances Marsh,—Mr.J. F. L. P. Smerdon, 
to Mrs, Mary Hewitt: all of Exeter.— 

Newman, jun. esq. to Miss Harriet 
Duraford, of Exeter.—Mr. J. Ware, jun. 

Tiverton, to the widow of Lieut. Wm. 
Clements, R.N. of Exeter.—Mr. Richard 
Goodhind, of Collumptou, to Mrs. Jane 
Rossitter, of Bradninch.—At Otterton, J. 
Hollett, esq. to Mrs. F. Brake-—The Rev. 
olism Salter, rector of Cadey, to Miss 

range Lane, of Kingsbridge. 
Died.) At Exeter, 32, Mr. William 
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Cooper, suddenly.—Mr. Samuel Haycraft, 
—63, Mrs. Mary Coward.—77, Mr. Row- 
land Nevett, sen.—ln Westgate-strect, 6y, 
Mrs. Alice Wellington.—79, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Tucker. .- 

At Broacot-house, Bradford, 52, John 
Heysett, esq.—At Swinbridge, 85, Mr. 
Lewis Cowell.—At Alphington, suddenly, 
75, Mr. John Rowe, much respected.—At 
Coffict, 76, T, Lane, esq.—At Whipton, 
75, Mrs. Marks. 

At Hartley, 36, the wife of Jolin Ging- 
combe, esq. banker, of Plymouth, In 
this lady, society has lost a most useful 
member, her intimates a kind-hearted 
friend, her children a tender and exeme 
plary mother, and her husband an affec- 
tionate and invaluable wife. Few women 
ever possessed all the amiable and excel- 
lent qualities of their sex in a more emi- 
nent degree, and few have been more 
generally admired and beloved while 
living, or more deeply lamented when 
dead, The native ease and elegant sim- 
plicity of her manners, the spisit and in. 
telligence of her conversation, tempered 
by the most refined feminine delicacy, 
her correct taste, and cultivated mind, 
justly rendered her the favorite of eve 
circle in which she moved; while she was 
so exemplary in the discharge of every 
duty, that it is difficult to say in what re. 
lation of life she most excelled—the friend, 
the sister, the daughter, the mother, 
and the wife, demanding successive ad- 
mmiration. 

CORNWALL, 

Muarried.] Lieut. J. T. Cardew, R.M, 
to Miss Amy Laffer, of ‘Tresmeak.—John 
Tippett, esq. to Miss Cordelia Grills, both 
of Helston.—At Lostwithiel, Mr. William 
Netherton, to Miss Mary Davies. 

Died.] At Penzance, 40, Mr. Jolm Ro- 
berts,—50, Mr. C. Nickarvis.—Mr, Geo, 
Wallis.—Miss Caroline Millet. 

At Bodmin, Mr, John Colwell.—76, 
Mrs. Bellringer, suddenly.—The Rev. Ni- 
cholas Phillips, an alderman of that town, 
At Redruth, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
Andrew. 


-_- -~At Tregenver, 39, Mrs. Eliz. Wilson. 


WALES. 

A vessel called the Industry, Thomas 
Husham, master, on a voyage from Wales 
to Dungarvon, lately foundered off Mine- 
head, and all on-board perished. The 
crew consisted of a whole family, two 
brothers of the name of Husham, two 
brothers-in-law, and a nephew. 

Married.] The Rev. P. S, Wilkinson, 
to Miss S. M. Popkin, of Swansea.—Johu 
Fowlkes, esq. to Miss Langford, both of 
Wrexham.—At Ludchurch, Pembroke- 
shire, the Rev. Danicl Jones, to Miss Eliz. 
Child, of Longstone. 

Died.] At Holywell, Mrs, R. Sankey, 

At Neath, Mrs, Davies, esteemed, 

At Haverfordwest, John Higgin, esq. i‘. 
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At St. Bride’s-hill, Pembrokeshire, Mrs. 
Phillips, wife of C. A. P. esq. 

At Aberystwith, Mr. T.Wells, regretted. 

At Overton, 85, J. Mayor, esq. 

At GlasBury, Radnorshire, 36, the Rev. 
James Jones, deservedly lamented.—At 
Liangynhafel, Denbighshire, the Rev, D. 
Hughes, M.A. rector of that parish, gene- 
rally regretted. — At Lianfyllin, Mrs. 
Lloyd, of Abbernaint, widow of John L. 
esq. highly respected.—At Yniskedwin, 
Breconshire, 'T. Pendrill, esq. 

é' SCOTLAND. 

A reform in the Scots Burghs is likely 
to be realized. The Burgesses of Dundee, 
after a long struggle, have succeeded in 
obtaining the consent of their chief ma- 
gistrate to measures for procuring a new 
constitution for the Burgh, similar to 
that granted to Montrose. 

Married.) At Edinburgh, Mr. Robert 
Cadell, to Miss Elizabeth Constable. 

Died.}] At Leith, in George’s-place, Mr. 
George Gibson, merchant.—Mrs. Paul, 
wife of John P. esq. 

At Dumferline, 85, Adam Low, esq. of 
Fordel, and sometime provost of that 
town. 

At Glasgow, 44, Mr. W. Middleton, 
merchant. 

At his seat of Ammondell, Linlithgow- 
shire, 71, the Honourable Henry Erskine, 
second son of the late Henry David, Earl 
of Buchan,—( See Biographiana.) 

IRELAND, 

The spirit of resistance to the proposed 
commutation of the window tax, which has 
manifested itself so strongly in Dublin, 
has extended itself to the provincial towns, 
Ata late meeting on the subject, held at 
Hillsborough, in the county of Down, the 
Marquis of Downshire, in a speech of con- 
siderable length, condemned the measure, 
as a violation of a solemn pledge given by 
a former government. His lordship said 
the peace and the distress of the country 
called loudly for a diminution of the public 
expenditure, and a reduction of the taxes. 
Mr. Hawthorne’s letter, in which this mea- 
sure is advocated, appeared to him liable 
to°-many objections, Exclusive of win- 
dows, he found that all the several shops, 
warehouses, and all other appurtenances, 
were enumerated as the subjects on which 
the tax was to operaic ; words so general 
and indefinite, he couid not know to what 
it might not be the intention of ministers 
to extend the measure. A series of reso- 
iutions against the tax were then put from 

the chair, and carried unanimously. 
Married.) At Dublin, Sir J. M. Doyle, 
K. C. B. to Miss Mary Bryan.—The Rey. 
J. Carlile, of Dublin, to Miss Mary Beilby, 
ot Birmingham.—'rhe Rev. C. Alexander, 
of Caledon, county of Tyrone, to Miss 
Elizabeth Aun Godfiey, of Newark. 

Died.) At Dublin, Mrs, Blacow, wife of 

the Rev. B. of Liverpool, 
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At the Mansion-house, Co Edwanj 
Alien, esq.: and at his a that « 
Alderman Thomas Waggett. nates 

At Wicklow, Caroline, wife of A, y 
Amyatt, esq. of the 4th Guard 
. a Killashea, Baron de Robeek.—4 

rdclooney, county of Limeri ; 
General Bourchier. ne, Mie 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Bologna, 58, Madame Clotilda Tan. 
broni, a lady distinguished for her pte 
ficiency in Greek literature, and a 
— of the illustrious university in th 

At Geneva, 69, Dr. Odier, professor of 
Medicine, and fellow of various Jeane 
societies. His long and very extensive 
practice, his various works, all of then 
esteemed, and his different courses of lec. 
tures, established a high reputation, 

In the West Indies, Mr. F. Femy, sen, 
well known and much respected in the 
musica! circles of London and Paris, 

At Amsterdam, the Dowager Mar 
chioness of Sligo: her ladyship was ex. 
pecting in that city Sir Wm. Scott from 
Switzerland, in order to return with him 
to Jingland. She was the youngest daughter 
and co-heiress of the late Earl Howe, Ip 
1787 she was married to the late Marquis 
of Sligo, by whom she had a son; the pre- 
sent marquis; and to her second husband, 
Sir W. Scott, about five yearssince. Her 
ladyship was-in the remainder of the Barony 
of Howe, now possessed by her eldest 
sister, married to the Hon. Pen. Asheton 
Curzon. This lady possessed many literary 
accomplishments. 

In Africa, Capt. Campbell, the able and 
zealous commander of the late unfortunate 
expedition to explore theinterior of Aftiea. 
A letter from Sierra Leone states, that 
Captain Campbell was reported to have 
died of a broken heart, and that the expe- 
dition was in consequence expected to 
return. ‘The second naval officer in com- 
mand, who had been left at Sierra Leone 
on acconnt of ill-health, but was recove 
and on his way to join the expedition, re 
turned to Sierra Leone, hearing of Captait 
Campbell's death, to consult the governer, 
upon the futare conduct of tlre expedition. 
Wesuspect these expeditions were unpre 
vided with air-balloons, with which to re 
connoitre fifty or sixty miles around. We 
lately published the plan of such balloons; 
and it seems evident, that all parties of 
discoverers ought to be provided with one 
or more. " 

At Madrid, aftera short illness, the wile 
of Bartholomew Frere, esq. secre?sty ° 
embussy at the OttomanPorte. Fer mat 
riage had been solemnized by proxy, & 
cording to the usual forms ; but My. ! nis 
having been detained at Constantinop 
by the business of the embassy, during SF 
Robert Liston’s absence, never saW ” 
since their union, 








